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OU will feel it at Glacier National Park as 
nowhere else on the Continent. Here in 
Montana, at the Continental Divide, the Rockies 
burst into full glory. Their topmost trails are 
streets in Cloudland. Lower, you view shimmer- 
ing glaciers, turquoise lakes and a wild-flower 
riot in the valleys. 


Glacier the Wonderful cations $1 to $5 per day. 
has been discovered by Go Great Northern to 










thousands of tourists, fa- 
mous globe-trotters, writ- 
ers, artists, Nature-lovers. 
They motor, ride horseback 
or hike the mountain trails 
—hobnob with the friendly 
Blackfeet Indians. Modern 


Glacier National Park — 
enrouteto Spokane, 
Seattle, Tacoma, Astoria, 
Vancouver, Victoria and 
Pacific Coast resorts, and 
Alaska. Round-trip fares in 
effect beginning June Ist. 


“See America First” 


hotels and Swiss chalet 


ar ! Write for illustrated Glacier 
groups. Tepee camps. Va- 


National Park literature. 
C. E. STONE, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Dept. H, Saint Paul, Minn. 





















GlacierNational Park 











C.E. Stone, Passenger Traffic Manager, Great Northern Ry., Dept. H, St. Paul, Minn. 


Please send me ‘‘ Western Trips for Eastern People,’’ Aeroplane folder and 
descriptive Glacier National Park literature free. 
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Ingram's Milkweed Cream 
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| No test of complexion is so exacting as that of the motion 
| ‘I find Ingram’s picture. For enlarged photographic reproduction the skin ‘ 
| Toilet Specialties must be free of blemish and of perfect texture. 
| cal ‘ « 
| meres Mg seer tag hd Ingram’s Milkweed Cream is very generally used by the ‘ 
| weed Cream and Velveola stars of the movies’ because of its peculiar virtue of keep- 
Souveraine Face Powder . : . * ‘ 
sashes Ghat teehee Ciel ing the skin in a clear, healthy, youthful condition. : 
| ment’,”’ . - ° ‘ a $ 
| oe It is more than a cold cream—there is no substitute for it. : 
Buy It In Either Size 50c or $1.00 ; 

Send us 6c in stamps ** Just to show a proper glow’’ use a touch of Ingram’s 
for our Guest Room Rouge on thecheeks. A safe preparation for delicately + 
Package containing In- heightening the natural color of the cheeks. The color- ls 
gram’s Face Powder and ing matter is not absorbed by the skin. Daintily per- Ha] 
Rouge in novel purse fumed. ‘Two shades—brunette and blonde—50c. 13 
packets, and Milkweed - iP 
4] Cream, Zodenta Tooth Frederick F. Ingram Co. \s 
ji . Powder, and Perfume Established 1885 is 
Si in Guest Room sizes. Windsor,Canada 102 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich.,U.S.A. < 
y 7 
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When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Be Curious! 
Send a Postcard TO-DAY for Your 


‘Free HAMIL Catalog 
Save $5 to $10 : 
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New Spring Styles — direct from Fifth Avenue 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


plus a small amount to cover the cost of handling single sales 
OUR beautiful Free Catalog illustrates with photo- 


graphs taken from life, the same styles moderately priced that we sell 
to critical New York women in our Salesrooms, at 307 Fifth Avenue. 


You get the same Styles, Workmanship and Fabrics 


as are shown in the most exclusive Fifth Ave. Stores, but you save at least $5. 


Descriptions of Models Illustrated 
Silk Popl All Wool 
A : ‘Doe ” $5.75 J Poplin Suit $12.50 
B ay aa $19-%5 K All Woot $10.75 
ty Serge $5.75 Poplin Suit 
Fine Silk $ 75 
Ali Wool : ! ° 
» yt Goat He L P rote ne 22: - 
All Woo ure Si. 4 
Plaid Coat _ M ii 
Novelty é 
Check Coat 9 pa int Grat-GG 38 
Novelty Black and ton ress . 


White 75 Velourette 
Check Suit 39 ud Q Coat $6.75 
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Our beautiful new Catalog is yours 
for the asking. Send for it TO-DAY. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
We prepay ali mail or express charges 


HAMILTON 
GARMENT CO 


Send Postcard for Free Catalog TO-DAY to 


B00 ttt Led, 134-140 West 26th St,N.Y. fas 
























Photos from Life 
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Cover Design — Ethel Clayton, a painting 


Popular Photoplayers 


Lenore Ulrich, Dustin Farnum, Ora Carew, Frank Mayo, Emmy Wehlen, Leo White, 
Alice Joyce, Gail Kane. 
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The Poor Little Rich Girl (Short Story) Constance Severance 27 


She had everything she wanted but— Mary Pickford pictures. 

She Really Admits They’re Hers 37 
Ethel Barrymore and her three kiddies. 

A jill of All Trades 38 
Nell Shipman has done everything but rustle props. 

Back to Babylon for New Fashions Lillian Howard 39 
A new effect of “Intolerance.” Drawings by Eleanor Howard. 

Of the “Younger Set” 4] 
Merely a few salient facts about Alma Rueben, a native daughter. 

An Essay on Clothes 42 
And just exactly how Annette Kellerman looks in them. 

On Location:— Midland 44 
Mostly photographs of Chicago’s camera lure. 

A Cheerful Anarchist Betty Shannon 49 
But Dick Bennett’s anarchy is philosophical and financial. 

Fighting for Fame Kenneth McGaffey 51 
Pete Props is a regular Bill Farnum here. Drawings by E. W. Gale, Jr. 

Peggy Roche: Saleslady Victor Rousseau 55 


The Adventure of the Town Pond Submarine. 
. Illustrations by Chas. D. Mitchell. 


Extra Girls Who Became Stars Grace Kingsley 67 
It was easy for some, but it’s no cinch now. 
Venice, N. J. 71 


Transforming a New Jersey tcwn into an Adriatic location. 


Contents continued on next page 
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Published monthly by the PHOTOPLAY PUBLISHING Co., 350 N. Clark St., Chicago, III. 
EpwIN M. COLvin, Pres. ROBERT M. EASTMAN, Sec.-Treas. 
JAMES R. QuiRK, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. JULIAN JOHNSON, Editor. 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION: $1.50 in United States, its dependencies, Mexico and Cuba; $1.85 to Canada; $2.50 
to foreign countries. Remittances should be made by check, or postal or express money order. 


Caution—Do not subscribe through persons unknown to you. 


Entered at the Postoffice at Chicago, Ill., as Second-class mail matter 
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The Cover Lady 72 
Some new photographs and just a few lines about Ethel Clayton. 

Skin Deep 74 
A brief dissertation on beauty, illustrated by George Fawcett. 

The Shadow Stage Julian Johnson 75 
What the screen has done for the drama of America. 

A Boy Named Kelly Randolph Bartlett 83 
He’s hardly a voter but he can write photoplays. 

She Was the Bernhardt of the Klondike 85 
But that was before Marjorie Rambeau became a movie star. 

A Bear of a Baby! : Allen Corliss 86 
Little Mary Sunshine is that and more too. 

Pencil-Shooting the Famous Players Grant T. Reynard 88 
Graphite exposures of Misses Clark and Frederick et al. 

Dorothy Dons Her Lucile Slicker 90 
Merely to show that sometimes it rains in Eden. 

Twenty Minutes Out Kilbourn Gordon 91 
That’s where one will find Nance O’Neil’s little red house. 

The Mash Note Conspiracy Irving Sayford 93 
Wherein Hagasaki relates the lowdown on a famous case. 

He Hates His Successes George Craig 97 
L. Rogers Lytton, however, is quite some artist. 

Close-Ups (Editorial) 99 

The Flash-Back Harry L. Reichenbach 103 
A near-tragedy of the mercury lights. Illustrated by May Wilson Preston. 

Visual Education a Wonderful Thing! _ E. W. Gale, Jr. 110 
If you don’t believe it, look at this cartoon. 

Logical Continuity Capt. Leslie T. Peacocke 111 
Some sound advice to those who would write for the screen. 

S. Rankin of the Clan Drew Fred Schaefer 115 
Scion of noted family doesn’t need the family name. 

Impressions: 1917 Julian Johnson 119 
Snappy judgment on a dozen or so film celebrities. 

A Busy Day in Mr. Bushman’s Office 120 
A little exposure of methods employed therein. 

Plays and Players Cal York 122 
What the great and the near-great of the films are doing. 

Rich Girl, Poor Girl Grace Kingsley 127 
And Gladys Brockwell would also play the beggar girl and thief. 

Feeding the Dears in Sennett’s Zoo (Photograph) 130 

Princess of the Dark (Short Story ) Jerome Shorey 131 
And when the light came, there came also a new prince. 

Bill, a Violet 139 
It’s because Bill Russell is so very modest. 

Mother of Many 141 
Jennie Lee, Fine Arts mother, had her own real romance. 

Photoplay Actors Name Puzzle 142 

Seen and Heard at the Movies 144 

Questions and Answers 147 
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QEARNED BY YOUNG 


=ARTIST IN 2 DAYS 
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of our Faculty made this possible. 


| Earn $25, $35, $50, $75 a Week and More  . | 


A well-executed drawing of strong appeal in 4 maga- 
zine or catalogue often sells thousands of dollars’ worth 
of merchandise. That’s why the business and publish- 


ing world pays big prices for good designs and forceful illustrations. 
That’s also why artists with trained ability such as Franklin Booth, 
Coles Phillips, Leyendecker, James Montgomery Flagg, Fanny Stead- 
man, and others earn extraordinary incomes, 


Federal Course Nine-Tenths Experience, 
One -Tenth Theory Our copyrighted method of home instruc- 


tion is a proven result-getter. It is fas- 
cinating, easy to learn and easy to apply. It fits you toearn money. It is 
the concentrated experience of well-known, successful commercial artists 
and advertising experts. 


Federal Training Pays! 


Walter M. Stickney says: ** Before completing Minot J.Baldwin, Abingdon,IIl. ,writes: ‘*Though 

























my Federal Course I secured my present position I have completed only the Third Bulletin, the in- , 2 P 
on the staff of artists with the Chicago Tribune. struction and help you have given me has made it 4 , 

1 am positive | secured same through what the possible for me to earn up to this time, over seven } 
School has done for me.” times the cost of the course.” ewe 








Write Today for “Your Future” Fr ree 


This book explains the wonderful opportunities thosewith training 
can grasp; tellsof the splendid successes Federal Students every- 
where are making. Itshows how easily you can devote spare time 
you may now be wasting, to develop a high-salaried ability. 


Every young man and woman should j 
read it before deciding on their life | si 






work. Parents should read it with the 
future of their children in mind. Are 
you | toward a future—or just liv- 
ing? Start today toward a brighter j; 
future —a more successful life. Send | 
for this book. Mail the coupon NOW. | 





Federal School of 
Commercial Designing, Inc. 
3204 Warner Bidg., angus Minn, 





















Federal School of 
Commercial Designing, Inc, 
9204 Warner Bldg. , Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send me free book 

“Your Future,”” also your 
portfolio of Commercial Tllus- 
trations. 


ARERR eee elite ais 


(Write your address in margin) 








When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Grow Younger as You 


Grow 


Older 


Younger in Body, Younger in Spirit, Younger in Ambition, 
Younger in Every Characteristic that Gives Greater Earning 
and Living Power, Greater Thought Power, Greater Pleasure 
Obtaining Power and Greater Health Promoting Power. 


HE number of years a man has lived does 

not tell how old or young he is. Amanisas 

old or as young as his energy, his vitality, 

his capacity for work and play, his resisting 
power against disease and fatigue. A man is 
only as old or as young as his memory power, 
will power, sustained-thought power, personality 
power, concentration power and brain power. 
He is only as old or as young as his digestive 
oower, his heart power, his lung power, his 
kidney power, his liver power. Age is measured 
by the age of our cells, tissues and organs, and 
not by the calendar! 


Cultivate the Cells 


Everybody knows that the body and brain are 
made up of millions of tiny cells. We can be 
no younger than 

those cells are young. 

We can be no more 

eficient in any way 

than those cells are 

efficient. We can be 

no more energetic 

than the combined 

energy ofthosecells. 


By conscious cul- 
tivation of these 
cells, it is as natural 
.as the law of gravity 
that we become more 
efficient, more alive, 
more energetic, more 
ambitious, more en- 
thusiastic, more 
youthful. By con- 
sciously developing 
the cells in our stom- 
achs we must improve 
our digestion. By con- 
sciously developing 
the cells in the heart, 
we must increase its 
strength in exact pro- 
portion. By con- 
sciously developing 
the brain cells, the 
result can only bemul- 
tiplied brain power— 
and so with every 
organ in the body. 





The 
Swoboda 
System 
is as 
effective 
for 
Women 
as for 


Men 


What we are and what we are capable of accom- 
plishing depends entirely and absolutely on the 
degree of development of our cells. They are 
the sole controlling factors in us. Weare only 
as young and as great and as powerful as they are. 


There Is No Fraud Like 
Self-Deception 


You may think you are young, strong, brainy, 
energetic, happy, yet when compared with other 
men or women, you are old, weak, dull, listless 
and unhappy. You do not know what you are 
capable of accomplishing because you have not 
begun to develop the real vital powers within 
you. The truth is you are only a dwarf in health 
and mind when you can easily become a giant 
through conscious development of every cell, 
tissue and organ in your body and brain. By 
accelerating the development of the powers 
within you, you can actually become younger, as 
you grow older—yes younger in every way that 
will contribute to your health, happiness and 
prosperity. 


Conscious Evolution 
—the Secret 


Swoboda proves. that Conscious Evolution gives 
energy and vitality to spare, digestive power to 
spare, self-reliance to spare, and gives many 
other desirable characteristics to spare. He 
proves that Conscious Evolution makes people 
disease-proof, fatigue-proof. He maintains that 
to possess sufficient vitality and energy and to 
keep the body in normal health under the most 
favorable conditions is no more health prosperity 
than to have only enough money from day to day 
to meet current expenses. Great reserve health, 
great reserve energy is what we must acquire if 
we are to successfully nullify the ravages of time, 
anc to easily overcome every adverse condition 
and thus enjoy the benefit of our resources, the 
benefit of our health power and the advantage 
of our energy. 


Beware of Health Poverty 


As Swoboda says, “‘there are individuals who seek 
work only when their last cent is gone. Like- 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 






















wise, individuals live from minute to minute 
and from day to day, seeking health and energy 
only as they need them badly.” 


Conscious Evolution is for them—for everyone. 
It is a simple scientific and practical system by 
means of which every part of the brain and body 
is energized, strengthened, awakened, so that we 
become possessed ofa super health and mentality 
—the Swoboda kind of health and mentality. 
Conscious Evolution makes for good fortune by 
developing the resources and the ability and 
power of personality. 


Strange as it may seem, this revolutionary method 
of consciously awakening and developing 
weakened and lifeless cells requires no drugs, 
medicines or apparatus of any kind. It does not 
require dieting, deep breathing, excessive exer- 
cising, cold baths, electricity or massage. It takes 
only a few minutes a day, yet so startling is the 
effect of Swoboda’s system that you begin to feel 
younger, renewed, revitalized, re-energized after 
the very first day. 


An Amazing Book 


Swoboda has published for distribution a remark- 
able book which explains his system of Conscious 
Evolution and what it has already done. Write 
for this book — not because Conscious Evolution 
has meant so much to 200,000 other men and 
women, not because there is scarcely a prominent 
family in the country that hasn’t at least one mem- 
ber a pupil of Swoboda, including Chas. E. Hughes, 
Woodrow Wilson, Rockefeller, the Vanderbilts, the 
Goulds, the Huntingtons, the Armours, the Swifts, 
the Cudahys — but write for the book because it 
means so much to you in multiplied living power, 
earning power and resisting power. It is a big 
book filled from cover to cover with the vital facts 
about yourself and how you can acquire the degree 
of perfection in body and mind that you so much 
desire. It exposes the dangers of excessive deep 
breathing, excessive exercise, and excessive mus- 
cular development. 


Regardless of how young you may feel, of how effi- 
cient you may think you are— regardless of how 
active, energetic and alert you may consider your- 
self—regardless of how happy, how contented you 
may pride yourself on being — regardless of how 
healthy, wealthy or suc- 
cessful you may be, you 
cannot afford, in justice 
to yourself, to miss the 
interesting and instruc- 
tive secrets explained 
for the first time inthis 
startling new book. 








A mere reading of “Con- 
scious Evolution” will so fill 
you with enthusiasm and ambition, that you will 
not rest until you have yourself acquired the Swo- 
boda kind of health and energy by cultivating and 
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able Personality 


Swoboda, himself, is per- 
haps the most perfect example 
of what Conscious Evolution can 
accomplish. At an age where most 
men begin to decline and disintegrate 
he is in the full bloom of youth. His mind 
and body are so alert and active that in his 
presence one feels completely over-powered. 
‘His personality dominates everything with 
which it comes in contact; yet Swoboda is 
real—there is absolutely nothing mysterious 
about him. He knows not what fatigue is— 
he is a tireless worker. He delights in 
making sick people well and weak people 
strong. He loves his work because he is of 
benefit to humanity—making a better, more 
vital, more potent race of men and women. 











revitalizing intensively every cell, tissue and organ 
in your own system. Tear out the coupon on this 
page, write your name and address on it or write a 
letter or a postal card and mail it today. Even 

if you gain but one suggestion out of the 

60 pages you will have been repaid a 
thousandfold for having read it. I Alois P. 


urge you by all means not to delay, Swoboda 
not to say, “I'll do it later,” but to A ps0 


send now, while the matter is 
on your mind. Remember, 
the book is absolutely 
free for you to keep 
—there is no charge 

o r obligation 


Please send me your 
free copyrighted book, 


“Conscious Evolution.” 


now or later. i a ee 
Write 
NOW! 

Address I io Sige idct ted iu ek oa eeeueeaeeaees 


Alois P. Swoboda newYonk G0 Frits or. 


Beware of individuals pretending to be my agents or representatives. 
All such are imposters and frauds. —Swoboda. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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PERSONALITY STORIES 


W hich Have Appeared in PHOTOPLAY During the Past Twelve Months 


HE list given below includes only articles about the personalities of 
screen celebrities, and not the hundreds of photographs which have 
appeared in the magazine. Copies of back numbers of Photoplay will 

be sent upon receipt of 15 cents per copy in the United States, its depen- 
dencies, Mexico and Cuba; 20 cents to Canada; 25 cents to foreign countries. 


Send remittances— United States stamps, checks, money orders or inter- 
national coupons—to Photoplay Magazine, 350 North Clark Street, Chicago. 
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wees cesend April, 1916, and August, 
Ng) Be oy ae March, 
BERNARD, DOROTHY ...... August, 
i) 4 Re. 8) be. July, 


pe? Pee September, 
BRENON, HERBERT ..........July, 
BURTON, CHARLOTTE ...December, 
wR) 9 a SB eee May, 


CAMPBELL, COLIN ......... May, 
CAPELLANI, ALBERT ...... January, 
CHAPLIN, CHARLES .......... May, 
CHILDERS, NAOMI ........ January, 
CLARK, MARGUERITE ...December, 
«Byes Se sy) s ee August, 
COHAN, GEORGE MM.......... March, 
CONKLIN, CHESTER ......... June, 
CONNELLY, ROBERT ..... February, 
COSTELLO, MAURICE ..... January, 
me of Mb: a 7 2 January, 


COPE GAGS sccccccceceus April, 
CURWOOD, JAMES OLIVER...April, 


SS  * eree February, 
TN i) 60 October, 
Dt DEER, od nceeeemene December, 


DREW, MR. and MRS. SIDNEY.July, 


it sy 9 ee” August, 
EMERSON, JOHN ........ November, 
DP. PE, coctcevneuscewen July, 
FAIRBANKS, DOUGLAS ....... July, 
FARRAR, GERALDINE............. 


.eeeeee-May, 1916, and January, 


FISCHER, MARGARITA ...February, 
OO Ry SU  & | re April, 
Dei, MEE cvseseoneve December, 
6 =» ie November, 
GRANDIN, ETHEL ......... January, 
6 8 a oo! ee February, 
GRIFFITH, DAVID WARK......... 
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June, 1916, to November, 1916, inclusive 


HALE, CREIGHTON ......! November, 
t. @\ ite 5) August, 
HATTON, RAYMOND ....November, 
SN SS) ea January, 
HOLMES, GERDA ............1 March, 


HOLMES, HELEN ...........J March, 
HOLMES, STUART ....... December, 
PELE Ee Oe Sele S 2c eed November, 
SPR EOE TREE iescseeeceweeva July, 
Dt a capeekedatane ees June, 
gS es May, 
7 OR MPs ty >) ee November, 
re CPs DOLD i cecaescaes October, 
a yd re August, 
KINGSTON, WINIFRED ....... June, 
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LA BADIE, FLORENCE....December, 
LAWRENCE, PAUL ......«. November, 
a I os hn scsi iy ite ah ign May, 
Bis. 5 te ° <_< hehe February, 
Kv @ (| eee August, 
LUCAS, WILFRED ........0.0. June, 
IS RS ae March, 
READIN, DEERME 2 occ ccscces March, 
EPAU Gh, BESTOA. ccaviccciccecess April, 
MINTER, MARY MILES..... January, 
ee, RR ae September, 
MORAN, POLLY ......... September, 
Ee eons ry: 
aa aiarare October, 1916, and March, 
_ ', |) 7, ee October, 
MacLAREN, MARY ........ February, 
MacPHERSON, JEANIE ..... October, 
NORMAND, MABEL .............. 
jsaeennnun April, 1916, and July, 
Pees, SEES 6cbeipevcownins June, 
629° 3 Ae > March, 
PENNINGTON, ANN ....... October, 
PETERS, HOUSE .......cices August, 
PETROVA, OLGA .......... October, 
PICKFORD, MARY ........../ March, 
ala £OR RB, SS ee April, 
PURVIANCE, EDNA ...... September, 
READ, LILLIAN .......... November, 
REED, VIVIAN ...........; February, 
le CHWEIEE sb ovecescvese December, 
RO Se March, 
pe ©!) Se ee August, 
SAUNDERS, JACKIE ...:...... April, 
SMITH, C. AUBREY........ February, 
et RS eee December, 
SrIBGEL, ARTHUR .....ccccce June, 
STANDING, HERBERT ...November, 
ov U6 0: are May, 
SULLIVAN, C. GARDNER.......1 May, 
TALMADGE, NORMA ..... February, 
TE EEE! xncccviccneus May, 
THEBY, ROSEMARY ..... December, 
008 IS are June, 
TURNBULL, HECTOR ....December, 
WHEE. ncceseceeeses September, 
WALCAMP, MARIE ......1 November, 
WALKER, LILLIAN ........... pril, 
. 6 Sy eee July, 
WARDE, FREDERICK ...... January, 
WARWICK, ROBERT ........ March, 
WHITNEY, CLAIRE ...... December, 
WILSON, MARGERY ....... October, 
WORTMANN, FRANK HUCK...... 
90'60bs6Seek04Re NOR ae Oe February, 
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Your chance to be somebody, to hold a position of responsi- 


DTovaks 
Grope 
-. for 


uccess 
pdiratetcedcecere| 


( 


bility, to have an income that will provide every comfort of 


life, is within your reach. 


Just one thing keeps you from finding it, grasping it: you’re not 
prepared. ‘Through the door of opportunity big jobs are waiting in every 
field of work. But only trained men will get them. 


Don’t play blindman’s buff with your future! Start today and train 
yourself to do some one thing better than others. 


- You can get that training in spare 
time through the International Cor- 
respondence Schools, just as others 
have done for twenty-five years— 
just as more than 130,000 ambitious 
men and boys are doing right now. 
Choose your own career. ‘The 
I.C.S. will train you for the position 
you want in the work you like best. 
And you need not lose a day or a 
dollar in your present occupation. 


Tear off that blindfold! 


Your chance is here. The time 
to startisnow. Thewayis to ask the 
I.C.S.to show you what they can do 
for you. Mark and mail this coupon 
—it costs nothing, but the evidence 
it will bring you will open your eyes. 

Is C. S.. Box 6468, Scranton, Pa. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 


Pe ee eee (ee Oe 8 ere 
il 


NTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Box 6468, SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the posi- 
tion; or in the subject, before which I mark X. 

ELEOTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING MAN 
Window Trimmer 
Show Card Writer 
Outdoor Sign Painter 


Electric Lighting 
Electric Car Running 
Electric Wiring 

I ge ome g Expert 


Practical Telephony RAILROADER 
MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER ILLUSTRATOR 
Mechanical Draftsman DESIGNER 

Machine Shop Practice BOOKKEEPER 

Gas Engineer Stenographer and Typist 


OIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 


| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Cert. Public Accountant 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 

Traffic Management 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 

Common School Subjects 
CIVIL SERVICE 

Railway Mail Clerk 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 
Spanish 


Metallurgist or Prospector 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 
ARCHITECT 

Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer Navigator 
AGRICULTURE German 
Poultry Raising French 
AUTOMOBILES [J Italian 


PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
CHEMICAL ENGINEER 


ame 





N 
Occupation 
& Employer 





Street 
and No. 





City a 
If name of Course you want is not in this list, write it below. 
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Portraits De Luxe 


Or) REMARKABLE DELUXE EDITION 
=) A | of “Stars of the Photoplay,” with 
SAN . . 

(2%)| Special art portraits of over 100 film 
~—— favorites with biographical sketches. 


Special quality tinted paper. Beautiful blue, 
black and gold covers. This volume is being 
sold for 50 cents for a limited time only. 


All photoplay enthusiasts will welcome this 
opportunity to have such a wonderful collec- 
tion of their screen friends in permanent 
form. The first book of this kind ever issued. 


Don’t wait—send fifty cents— money order, check 
or stamps for your copy, and it will be sent parcel post, 
charges prepaid to any point in the U. S. or Canada. 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


Derr. 21, 350 Nortu CiarK St., Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 




























Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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ACCOUNTANT 





Executive Accountants comm firms wood 
Only 2,000 Certified Public / pA in coletioty. ie os Many are ouping 
$10, 000 ayear. We train you quickly by mail in time for C — 


atone S. executive aoccuntiag f positions. Know —A of LAS unneces- 


Wak A. bel oe poke P °P — ———s rotary Iilinoks State ~y be apery ies by 


ee rs in Accountancy), and “staff of experts. Low tuition fee—easy terms. 
rite now for free book of Accountancy facts 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 4302*H Chicago 
The World’s Greatest Extension University 


[GOVT POSITIONS) son FREE! 


Earn $75 to $150 monthly at once. Rapid promotion. 
Easy work. Short beurs, 15 and 380 r~z vacations, 
Sail i Rey. Lifetime poatinns. No strikes, no *‘lay- 

no “straw bosses,’’ no pull needed. Ordinary 
tion sufficient. American citizens 18 or over 


eligible no matter where yot live. *® + 
NEW BOOK FREE Tells about Railway Mail, Post 
pea Panama 
Rreens agd many BS .. Gov" t positions, 
, Soe Fn ey a ee ey Ta ® 

Service Sec’ y-Examiner 
i Bo ‘ao “y Address PATTERSON CIVIL SERVICE 
iL, 354 News Building, Rochescer, N, Y. 






































Lh ilacdelphia 
‘Walnut at 13% 
Centrally located 
Distinctive service 
Excellent cuisine 
Room with bath, $2up 


RA. 
Mgr: 
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Men Wanted for 
Electrical Business 


\ $50 to $200 
> a Week! 


x Have you only an 


ordinary job or posi- 
tion ahead of you — 
merely a bare liv- 
ing income? 
Time is 

passing. 

Prepare 

yourself 
nowfor a 
real success. 
By devoting 
a part of your 

spare time 
to my Practical 
Home Study Course 


You Can Be a Trained 


ELECTRICIAN 


There are never enough $3,000 
to $10,000 men to supply the demand. 


The great trouble is most men seem content 
to stay on the common level. Are you? 
Come up! Out of the job-holding, job-hunt- 
ing class! The electrical business needs you. 
It is growing faster than the supply. There 
are opportunities everywhere—and at 
big pay—if you will only prepare yourself. 
Will you take the trouble to do that? 


I Positively Guarantee 


I give you a GUARANTEE BOND—that you 
will be satisfied or your money refunded. No 


other school makes such a guarantee; we can because 
we know what students accomplish with our Course. 


$1'70° Electrical Outfit 


Free! If you enroll now I will also send 
you a $17.00 outfit of Electrical 

Equipment, Instruments, Materials, ENE pene 
etc.— FREE; also a Quick Money- COUPON 
Making Electrical Course so you ¢ 

can earn while learning. With & Dept. 2 

my Course you also get FREE [s Chief Engineer 
Employment Service. Chicago Engineering Works 


I am Chief Engineer of fs Ss 439 Cass Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 






























the Chicago Engineering Without obligation on my 


- - part kindly send at once, 
Works, and will give you 


fully prepaid, particulars of 


my personal instruction > complete Practical Home 

and help. Sendin Coupon NOW. y Course in Electricity. 
e " A 

Chief Engineer , <', 

Chicago Engineering Works KC) CORPO ee ee ee Sees eees sees eeeesess 

439 Cass Street 


Chicago, Ill. v/; ENN HOR me 
& 
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When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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All Advertisements 
have equal display and 
same good opportuni- 
ties for big results. 


Rate 

15 cts | 
per 3 

word 


























“1 have repeated their copy. 






This Section Pays. 
87% of the advertisers 
using this section during 
the last ten months 
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FORMS FOR JUNE ISSUE CLOSE 


APRIL FIRST 


























AGENTS GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 
AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY; FAST OFFICE SELLER; PLAYS, VAUDEVILLE SKETCHES, MONOLOGUES, DIA- 
particulars and samples free. One Dip Pen Company, Dept. 1, logues, Speakers, Minstrel Material, Jokes, Recitations, Tableaux, 
Baltimore, Md, a Drills, Entertainments. Make Up _ Goods. Large Catalog Free, 
AGENTS—500% PROFIT; FREE SAMPLES; GOLD SIGN | 1S. Denison & Co., Dept. 76, Chicago. ae 
letters for store and office windows; anyone can put on. Metallic TRICKS, PUZZLES, JOKES, MAGIC GOODS, PLAYS, WIGS, 


Letter Co., 414 N. Clark St., Chicago. — ; a 
AGENTS TO TRAVEL BY AUTOMOBILE TO INTRODUCE 
our 250 fast selling, popular priced household necessities. The 
greatest line on earth. Make $10 a day. Complete outfit and 
automobile furnished free to workers. Write today for ex- 
elusive territory. American Products Co., 9843 3rd St., Cincin- 
nati, 
~ AGENTS—$60 A WEEK, TO TRAVEL BY AUTOMOBILE AND 
introduce our 300 candle-power coal-oil lantern. Write for par- 
ticulars of our free auto offer. ‘Thomas Co., 864 North St., 
Dayton, Oo Ste 
AGENTS. $50 A WEEK. 
Gold Leaf Window Letters. 
Chicago, - : 
AGENTS WANTED—TO ADVERTISE OUR GOODS BY DIS- 
tributing free samples to consumer. Big money. Write for full 
particulars. Thomas Mfg. Co., 564 North St., Daytaqn, O. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WOMEN TO HANDLE SWELL LINE OF CORSETS. 
terms. Training free. Address Desk P, 
Sangamon Street, Chicago, Ill. 

ADVERTISE—25 WORDS IN 100 MONTHLIES $1.25. COPE 
Agency, St. Louis. 

LEARN TO COLLECT MONEY. GOOD INCOME: QUICK 
results. Instructive booklet, ‘‘Skillful Collecting,’’ free. Collectors 
Association, 1160 Trust Bldg., Newark, Ohio. 

$35 A WEEK TO $6000 A YEAR, LEARN CANDY MAKING, 
Qualify for traveling candy salesman; good position guaranteed. 
Own a candy store, or factory. We start you, help you succeed. 
Write for Free booklet. We built a big candy business—give you 
our own experience, Otter-Swain Corp., Suite 116, 4759 Broad- 
way, Chicago. 


EDUCATIONAL AND INSTRUCTION 


HOME STUDY LEADING TO DEGREES FROM OLD RESI- 
dent College. Dr. J. Walker, 6935 Stewart Ave., Chicago. 

PERSONAL INSTRUCTIONS IN SHOW CARD WRITING BY 
experienced man. Short course, Original methods, results guar- 
anteed. C. L. McKie, Dept. P, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

ATTENTION PIANISTS! INCREASE YOUR EARNING ABIL- 
ity, become musically independent. Learn to play fittingly and 
intelligently for moving pictures by our method, the first and only 
course of this kind on the market. This is not a book of music, 
but a forty page, ten lesson course filled with instructions and 
rules, telling you how and ‘what to play for all kinds of photo- 
plays—dramatic, tragic, comic, farce, trick, scenic, ete. Instruc- 
tion is given in transposing, memorizing and faking, and you are 
told how to keep up your repertoire at least expense. Send $2.25 
(P. O. money order) and receive this highly instructive method 
complete, by return mail (registered). Stolley-McGill Pub. Co., 
356 BE. 45th St., South, Portland, Oregon. 


FILMS DEVELOPED 





WILL SHOW YOU HOW. GENUINE 
Chicago Agency Co., 826 Altgeld St., 








LIBERAL 
4th floor 411 South 


























Stage Supplies, Mindreading Acts, Sensaticnal Escapes, and Illu- 
Free large illustrated 1917 Catalog. Oaks Magical Co 


Oshkosh, Wis. 
HELP WANTED 


FIVE BRIGHT, CAPABLE LADIES TO TRAVEL, DEMON- 
strate and sell dealers.. $25 to $50 per week. Railroad fare paid. 
Goodrich Drug Company, Dept. 59, Omaha, Neb. 


THOUSANDS GOVERNMENT JOBS OPEN TO MEN—WOMEN. 
75.00 month. Steady Work. Short hours. Common education 
sufficient. Write immediately for free list of positions now 
tainable. Franklin Institute, Dep’t. W-212, Rochester, N. Y. 


RAILROADS WANT MEN FOR TRAFFIC INSPECTORS. BIG 
pay; Promotion; Free Transportation; Chance travel over-seas. 
Experience not necessary. Ask for free booklet G-20, Frontier 
Prep. School, Buffalo, N. Y. 


MOTION PICTURE BUSINESS 


BIG PROFITS NIGHTLY. SMALL CAPITAL STARTS YOU. 
No experience needed. Our machines are used and endorsed by 
Government institutions. Catalog Free, Capital Merchandise Co., 
510 Franklin Bldg., Chicago. 


PATENTS 


WANTED IDEAS. WRITE FOR LIST OF PATENT BUYERS 
and Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inven- 
tions. Send sketch for free opinion as to patentability. Our four 
books sent free. Victor J. Evans & Co., Patent Attys., 763 
Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


OLD COINS AND STAMPS 


$2 TO $500 EACH PAID FOR HUNDREDS OF COINS 
dated before 1910. Send 10 cents for New Illustrated Coin 
Value Book, 4x7. Showing guaranteed prices. It may mean your 
ne. Get posted. Clarke Coin Company, Box 127, Le Roy, 


s‘ons. 
Dept. 382, 






































STAMPS SENT ON APPROVAL AT 70% DISCOUNT. PRE- 
eancels at %c each. Reference required. J. Emory Renoll, Dept. 
C21, Hanover, Penna. 

OLD COINS AND STAMPS OF ALL KINDS. FROM $1.00 to 
$1000.00 cash paid for some to 1912. Keep all old money and 
stamps. Send 4c. Get Large Illustrated Coin & Stamp Circular. 
You have nothing to lose. Send now. Numismatic Bank, Dept 
75, Fort Worth, Texas. 


105 STAMPS, CHINA, ETC., 2c. ALBUM (500 ILLUSTRA- 
tions), 3c. Bullard, Station A-47, Boston. 


PHOTOPLAY TEXT BOOKS 


“HOW TO WRITE A PHOTOPLAY,” BY C. G. WINKOPP, 
1342 Prospect Ave., Bronx, New York City. 25 cents. Contains 
model ——, ‘“‘Where to Sell,’’ ‘‘How to Build Plots,’’ ‘‘Where 
to Get Plots.’’ 

















FILMS DEV. 10c, ALL SIZES. PRINTS 2%x3%, 3c; 
3%x4%, 4c. We give Profit Sharing Coupons and 24 hours 
service. Work guaranteed. Send negatives for samples. Girard’s 


Com. Photo Shop, Holyoke, Mass. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ENLARGEMENTS, EQUAL TO CONTACT 








WRITE FOR FREE COPY “HINTS TO WRITERS OF PHOTO- 
plays, Short Stories, Poems.’’ Also catalog of best books for 
writers. Atlas. Publishing Co., 94, Cincinnati. 

HOW TO WRITE AND SELL PHOTOPLAYS. A TWO HUN- 
dred page book listed at public libraries. Gives complete instruc- 














Prints. To prove quality send Film and 20c for trial Print. tions. Model to work by. Postpaid 50c. Address Student 

Artistically Mounted. Myland, 2123 N. Front, Philadelphia. Directory Bureau, 431 West 22nd St., New York. 
TYPEWRITERS SALESMEN 

TYPEWRITERS, ALL MAKES FACTORY REBUILT BY GET OUR PLAN FOR MONOGRAMING AUTOS, TRUNKS, 

famous ‘Young Process. As good as new, look like new, wear Traveling Bags, ete., by transfer method. Very large profits. 

like new, guaranteed like new. Our big business permits lowest Motorists Accessories Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

cash prices. $10 and up. Also, machines rented or sold on 

time. No matter what your needs are we can best serve you. 


Write and see, NOW. _ Young Typewriter Co., Dept. 89, Chicago. 
STARTLING VALUES IN TYPEWRITERS. $10 TO $15 UP. 


Factory rebuilt. All makes. Shipped on trial. Write for our 
Special Offer No. 134-D. Whitehead Typewriter Co., 186 N. 
LaSalle/ St., Chicago. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 





TELEGRAPHY 


TELEGRAPHY—MORSE AND WIRELESS—ALSO STATION 
Agency taught. Graduates assisted. Cheap expense—easily learned. 
Largest school—established 42 years. Correspondence courses also. 
Catalog Free. Dodge’s Institute, Peoria St., Valparaiso, Ind. 
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Classified Advertising continue | “A Train Load of Books” 


TYPEWRITING ° ° 
SCENARIOS, MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, 15 CENTS PAGE. What Clarkson 1S Doing 
for the Book Buyer 


Marjorie Homer Jones, 322 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 
MANUSCRIPTS CORRECTLY TYPED. , TEN CENTS PAGE, 
including carbon. Anna Payne, 318 Sixth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. N several hundred thousand Libraries in 
MANUSCRIPTS NEATLY AND CORRECTLY TYPEWRITTEN, the homes of people in every walk of life 
10c page. Satisfaction guaranteed. Clifton Craig, 4824 Park, —from the day laborer to the college profes- 
sor and high government official, from the 
oe ap who buy a few books of popular 
c 


Kansas City, Missouri. 
LEWIS ELLIOTT, NEW BEDFORD, MASS., TYPES SCEN- tion to the persons who pride themselves 
on having the complete works of all the 


arios promptly—corrects English—ten cents each page. 
~ standard authors in De Luxe Sets artistically 
: MISCELLANEOUS — and bound, almost every book was 
INDIAN BASKETS, BEST MADE. CATALOGUE FREE. ner mom GD. peewee 5 Dae? 
Gilham, Highland Springs, Cal. ‘ no agents and sell you just the book 


Mec seat : you want—all new—many at a saving 
“LIFE STORIES OF THE MOVIE STARS” 15c ILLUSTRATED. of from 50 to 90 per cent. You exam- 
W. J. Corson, 1720 N. Tripp Ave., Chicago. 


ine the booksin your own home for five days 
before paying for them. If not satisfied, return 






























































WRITTEN CALLING CARDS. PLAIN, ORNAMENTAL, COMIC. them at my expense—and owe me nothing. 
20 cents doz. Carl Becher, Lake St., Appleton, Wis. Sample Prices: Key to the Bible. $3.75—98e. 
Wlen a Man’sa Man. Publisher’s Library of Wit & Humor, $1.50—52c. 
‘tee. rt e price, $1.36. Ly peice, Se. 89¢ Hycklobesry, Finn end Othes Mark 
~ si = yes 0 e World. y price, . wain Books. e -23. 
NSN KOS MW SS Famous Pictures. $6.00—$1.45. = 
GG QA AAA A SS s , Brann: The Iconoclast. 2 vols. $2.25, 
ASS BRCD?A.\C epee, yyy ees History of the World. 8 vols. $12.00 
eee Ae ee = Fesple Should Memory: How to Develop. 8c. 
G u a ra nte co d Buffalo Bill’s Own Story of His Life Century Book of Health, Pub. price, 
and Deeds: $1.50—85c. $5.50. My price, $1.50. 
Famous Orators. $2.50—95c. New Americanized ncyclopedia, 15 
Every day we have calls Law Without Lawyers. Pub. price, vols., 3-4 Leather. Pub. price, 
fr B ty Sk 1 $2.00. My price, 45c. $75.00. My price, $14.75. 
‘om Beauty Shops all over Shakespeare, 24 vols, 24mo. Limp Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, 


2 Sx America for Marinello grad- 





ather .65. 12 vols., 3-4 Leather. Pub. price, 

uates. The calls are so great we When 2 Man {Comes to Himself — wy ty. Price. S900. Dic 
_are unable to fill them. Right now oodrow pt gt i 5 vols., 3-4 % 
if you were a Marinello graduate you a a Art of Self-Defense. price, $21.00.” "My Lg ag 


now could be earning a big salary or have a business of your own. Here are De Luxe Sets, Morocco bound, complete works, many of them at 


ess than 25 cents on the dollar, Hugo, Kipling, Poe, Eliot, Dickens, ck- 
BIG SALARIES | | Cerny nig: New Catalogue 


The Marinello School of beauty culture offers you your My new catalogue, sent free for the asking, tells you how to save 50 to 90 
greatest opportunity of success, independence, prosperity and future. | | Bet Santon Prewaande,of banks, IC .6 covtne tn Lert: So rece 
We positively guarantee to secure you a good position the day you literature, etc. Hundreds of sets and thousands of single volumes listed. 





qualify. No other school does this. The Marinello School is the largest I sell more books direct to the pooklover — the individual reader — the rich 
in the world. The Marinellobeauty system isthemost completetaught. man who insists upon his dollar’s worth—the man who watches his pennies 


od "RE ; —and sell them for less money—than any other man in America. Ever 
Write now Sor FREE Literature, proof book new and fresh, and pueranteed to qieage you — you to be the judge. 
of positions open and success of others. do not quibble, and would rather have a book or set of books returned at my 
expense than to have a dissatisfied customer. 


Marinello Co., Dept. L4, Mallers Building, Chicago DAVID B. CLARKSON, The Book Broker, 


AGENTS 220% 


Gold and Silver Sign Letters 


For store fronts, office windows 
and glass signs of all kinds. No 
experience necessary. Anyone 
can put them on and make 
money right from the start. 
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EARN $2,000 TO $1 | 
$30.00 to $100.00 A WEEK! EARN $2,000 TO $20,000 A YEAR 


You can sell to nearby trade or travel weeks at home and assure you definite propositi 1 
all over the country. There is a big number of reliable firms who offer oar ar ae 
demand for window lettering in every ities to earn Big Pay while they are learning. No former 


CAP 
¥ 
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aM 

















experience required. Write today for particulars, list of hun- 

pee Ang FREE Samples and dreds of good openings and testimonials from fentveds of Pon 

. Dept. 528 NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSN.” 
Metallic Letter Co., 414 No. Clark St., Chicago “Chicago sew York San —— 




















Make this car 


your office— 


there is $900.00 to $1800.00 r 
a year in it for you 


Examinations will likely 
be held everywhere soon 


Rapid advancement to higher Government Positions. “No layoffs” be- 
cause of STRIKES, FINANCIAL FLURRIES or the WHIMS OF SOME 
PETTY BOSS. THE POSITION IS YOURS FOR LIFE. ; 

Country residents and city residents stand the same chance for im- 
mediate a intment.. Common-sense education sufficient. Political 
influence NOT REQUIRED. 
















Hundreds of Railway Mail Clerks OUPON 
Needed Soon cou . 
Franklin Institute (The pathway to plenty), Dept W-196, Rochester, N.Y. 
This coupon, filled out as directed, entitles the sender to (1) free 
specimen questions; (2) a free copy of our copyrighted book 
**Government Positions and How to Get Them,’’ (3) a list of 
positions now easily obtainable, and (4) to consideration for Free 
Coaching for the examination here checked. 


. - <a Mail Clerk ($900 to $1800) ....Customs Positions ($800 to $1500) 






























we Sere ($900 to $1800)... .Stenographer .... ($800 to $1500) 

We will are 235 Write immediately for schedule showing the places and dates ...-Postoffice Clerk....... ($800 to $1200) .... Internal Revenue. . ($700 to $1800) 
mul prep: of all April and May examinations. Don’t delay. Every -+.-Postoffice Carrier....... ($800 to $1200) .... Clerk in the Departments 

candidates FREE ! $87 270 .0°te "renidly approaching examinations. +++ Rural Mail Carrier... ($500 to $1100) at Washington ($800 to $1500) 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. Dept. W-196,Rochester, N.Y, eee ea ee Oe — 


Use this before you loset’. Write plainly. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
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HINTS ON PHOTOPLAY WRITING 


By CAPT. LESLIE T. PEACOCKE 


A complete and authoritative treatise 
on the Motion Picture Scenario 


T THE request of hundreds of persons directly or in- 
A directly interested in the writing of dramas and 
comedies for the screen, Photoplay Magazine has con- 
cluded to reissue,in attractive book form,Captain Peacocke’s 
extended and exhaustive series of articles dealing with 
photoplay writing in all its forms. 


This series has just concluded in this publication. Com- 
bined, the chapters are the word of one of the greatest 
practical scenarioists in the world. Captain Peacocke was 
scenario editor of Universal, was an independent writer of 
extraordinary facility and success, and is now scenario editor 


and general adviser upon productions for the California 
Motion Pictures Corporation. 


Included in these chapters— which give advice upon 
the sorts of subjects in favor, the construction of screen 
comedy, form, titles, captions, the detailing of action, etc., 
etc.,etc.—will be a mode/ scenario chosen by Captain Peacocke 


himself, from a library of scripts which have seen successful 
production. 


This book will be of especial value to all who contemplate 
scenario writing, and who do not know scenario form. In 
other words, it will be invaluable to the man or woman who 
has a good story, but who doesn’t know how to put it together. 


SEND FOR IT TODAY! 
Price 50 cents postpaid 


° 50 North Clark Stree 
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Multi-Color Portraits 
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——= of your a 
_ Favorite Screen Stars 
Ell 100 0 

Jackie Saunders Ruth Roland 
Florence Turner Lillian Lorraine 
Dorothy Dalton Fannie Ward 
Rupert Julian Florence La Badie 
Craufurd Kent Dorothy Davenport 
Elsie Albert Alfred Swenson 
Rena Rogers Edward Alexander 
Henry King Betty Harte 
Fritzi Brunette 
unas 
S Mounted Sw 
S onArtMats Z@ 
< Suitable for Framing Z 
Z, 
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HESE portraits are the over- 
run from portrait sets of twelve 
that sold for 50c. They are 

not injured or shop-worn in any way, 
in fact are the same as the original sets. 


The reason for the low price of 10 
for 10c (including postage) is that 
we have varying quantities of the 
subjects listed above and hence they 
cannot be sold as full sets. 


They are 7x10 in. size, done in 6 
colors or sepia, and are most effective 
for framing, but the heavy art mounts 
make this unnecessary unless desired. 


All you have to do to own these 
beautiful color portraits is to tear out 
this advertisement, write your name 
and address on the margin, and mail 
with 10c in stamps to the 


Multi-Color Art Co. 


731-7th Avenue 
New York 
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Finish This Story 
For Yourself — 
The girl got $6 a 


week and was lonely. 
2 “Piggy”—you can imag- 
ine his kind — was wait- 
ing downstairs. He knew 
where champagne and 
music could be had. But 
, that nightshedidn’t 
"| fo. That was Lord 


itchener’s doing. 
But another night? 


0.Henry 


(12 Volumes) 


tells about it in this 
story, with that full 
knowledge ofwomen, 
with that frank fac- 
ing of sex, and that 
clean mind that has 


endeared him to the men and 
women of the land. 


| Great Story Writer 


From the few who snappedup 
the first edition at $125 a set 
before it was off the press, to 
the 120,000 who have eagerly 
sought the beautiful volumes 
offered you here — from the 
professional man who sits 
among his books to the man 
on the street and to the 
woman in every walk of life 
—the whole nation bows to 
O. Henry—and hails him with | 
love and pride as our great- 
est writer of stories. 


To Those Who Are Quick 
Kipling 
vois. Given Away 


Never was there an offer like 
this. Not only do you get 
your 274 O. Henry stories in 
12 volumes at less than others 
paid for one volume of the 
first edition, but you get Kip- 
ling’s best 179 short stories and 
ems and his long novel—without paying © cent, 
ou get 18 volumes, packed with love and hate and 
laughter~ a big shelf full of handsome books. 


SHIPPED ON APPROVAL 


We will ship the complete sets so that you can look 
them over in your home and then decide whether or 
not you wish to buy. If you are not delighted with 
O. Henry and the free Kipling notify us and we 
will take the sets back as cheerfully as we sent 
them. How could any proposition be more fair? 


INSPECTION COUPON 


THE RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO. (4-17) 
543 Marquette Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


Please ship me on approval the Works of O. Henry, 12 volumes, 
half leather binding, gold tops. Also the 6 volumes set of eo 
ling bound in silk clot - If! keep the books I will pay you $1. 
as first payment within 10 days after books are received and $2.00 
per month until your special yee of $25.00 for the O.Henry set 
only is paid, and it is agreed I am to retain the Kipling set with- 
out charge. If not satisfactory I will notify you within 10 days 
and return both sets to you as soon as you give me shipping 
instructions as offered readers of Photoplay Magazine. 
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Get your mirror to tell you 
what your friends will not 


Go to your mirror now and try to see your skin 
as others see it. ‘Take your mirror to a window or 
a strong light, get close to it and really study your 
skin! Find out just what is keeping your com- 
plexion from being attractive. 


For whatever condition you find, it can be 
changed! Conspicuous nose pores, oily skin and 
shiny nose, a blemished skin, blackheads or a sal- 
low, colorless complexion—you can begin at once 
to change any of these. 


Begin at once—tonight—to bring to your com- 
plexion the charm you have longed for. Ask for 
Woodbury’s today wherever you buy your toilet 
things—at your druggist’s or toilet counter. A 25c 
cake is sufficient for a month or six weeks of either 
of the treatments we give here, or any of the many 
treatments given in the bookletshown. You will find 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap for sale by dealers every- 
where throughout the United States and Canada. 


So dingy with blackheads! 


Blackheads are a confession of the use of the 
wrong method of cleansing for that type of skin 
which is subject to this dishguring trouble. The 
following Woodbury treatment will keep such a 
skin free from blackheads. Apply hot cloths to 
the face until the skin is reddened. ‘Then with a 
rough washcloth work up a heavy lather of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap and rub in thoroughly — 
































always with an upward and outward motion. 
Rinse with clear. hot water, then with cold —the 
colder the better. 


So sluggish and colorless! 


Dip your washcloth in very warm water and hold 
it to your face. Now take the cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap, dip it in warm water and rub the 
cake itself over your skin. Leave the slight coating 
of soap on for a few minutes until the skin feels 
drawn and dry. ‘Then dampen the skin and rub 
the soap in gently with an upward and outward 
motion. Rinse the face thoroughly, first in tepid 
water, then in cold. 


Whenever possible, rub the face briskly with a 
piece of ice. Always dry carefully. 


Send 4c now for book of famous skin treatments 


One of these Woodbury treatments is suited to the needs of 
your skin. Wehave given just two of them on 
this page, but you can getthem all in a miniature 
edition of the large Woodbury Book, A Skin 
You Love To Touch.”’ For 4c we will send you 
this miniature edition and a cake of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap large enough for a week 
of any of these famous skin treatments. For 
10c we will send the miniature book and 
samples of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, Facial 
Cream and Powder! Write today! Ad- 
dress The Andrew Jergens Co., 504 
Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

If you live in Canada, address 
The Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd., 504 
Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ont. 


Send now for this miniature 
edition of the Woodbury Book 
on the skin and its needs. 
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LENORE ULRICH 


has done her share to make Milwaukee famous in the few years she has been 
at it. - Her rise to stardom on the stage was meteoric as her name was almost 
unknown when Oliver Morosco. began to feature .her.in “The Bird ‘of 
Paradise.” Miss Ulrich is a distinctive brunette and of medium stature. 
She has appeared on the screen exclusively under Morosco auspices. Her 
last stage success was “The Heart of Wetona.” 














DUSTIN FARNUM 


is so well known to the playgoing public that little remains to be said about 
him. He experimented with the motion picture camera in Europe when 
photoplays were new and was one of the first stage notables to espouse its 
cause. He has played before Lasky, Ince and Morosco cameras and is now 
with William Fox. Mr. Farnum is in his early forties, a native of New 
England, a quarter inch over six feet and an outdoor enthusiast. 


























ORA CAREW 


is officially listed as a “comedienne” probably because she is a member of the 
Keystone funmaking crew, but she is just as much at home in drama as 
in comedy. Miss Carew had much experience on the vaudeville stage before 
entering the films via Griffith studio and for a time she was also with 
Universal. She is a native of Salt Lake City, 22 years of age and two inches 
over five feet high. 


Photo by Witzel 





FRANK MAYO 


is a New Yorker by birth but he began his screen career in London after a 
dozen or so years on the stage. He was with Selig for a while but his most 
noteworthy work was done for Balboa. “The Red Circle” gave him a big 
following. He is 30 years old and the third Frank Mayo in the family, his 
grandfather of the same name overseeing his first appearance on the stage at 
the age of five. Joyce Moore is his wife. 


Photo by Hartsook 











EMMY WEHLEN 


comes from Vienna whence came “The Merry Widow” in which she once 
starred in London. She was a musical comedy luminary of bright luster 
before heeding the call of the screen and she has had no difficulty in trans- 
ferring her personality, minus vocal talent, to the silversheet. Her film work 
has been confined to Metro’s studio. Miss Wehlen is in her early twenties 
and has light hair and brown eyes. 


Photo by White 





LEO WHITE 


is best known for his French Count characterization in the Chaplin comedies. 
Like Chaplin, he is English-born, coming to this country in musical comedy. 
For some time he was with Fritzi Scheff. His first film experience was with 
the old Powers company. He accompanied Chaplin to Matual from Essanay 
but is now back with the latter in Chicago. There is-a Mrs. White, also a 
talented player, and two little White boys. 


Photo by Witzel* 
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ALICE JOYCE 


has had almost everything that is nice said about her and it’s all true but for 
the benefit of the newer generation of screen enthusiasts it may be stated that 
she is one of the first of the film stars upon whom the speaking stage has 
no claim. After a year of retirement because of the arrival of little Alice 
Mary Joyce-Moore, Miss Joyce is again playing for the shadows, this time 
with Vitagraph. 
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GAIL KANE 


was a footlight villainess of excellent repute before casting her lot with the 
mercury-lighted stage; and now she is rarely iniquitous. For a long time she 
played in World photoplays but recently she contracted to appear for Mutual 
during the coming year. Miss Kane is a native of Philadelphia, of dark 


complexion and five feet, seven inches in height. She is an expert swimmer 
and a devotee of all outdoor sports. 
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The Poor Little Rich Girl 


WHAT IS A GOLDEN HOME AND A LIMOUSINE COM- 
PARED TO A MAMMA TO KISS YOU, A PAPA TO 
PLAY WITH YOU, AND A PLACE TO MAKE MUDPIES? 


By Constance Severance 























that she kin have everything an’ my Thelma an’ 
your Teresy can’t have nothing! Ain’t it a 
wonder we don’t have revolutions in this country ?” 
Two women stood at the corner of Third Avenue 
and Sixtieth Street, in the city of New York. The 
speaker, plump, comely, untidy and thirty, clasped 
a.chubby child by the hand. She and the woman ad- 
dressed followed a rapidly receding limousine with their [% 
eyes. It had just descended the long Manhattan incline @ 
of Queensborough Bridge, coming in from Long Island. 
A footman and a coachman, in white leathers, 
corduroys and shiny top-hats, sat in front. 
Finely lettered on the limousine door was the / 
name of a man whose munitions of war were : 
always east-bound in a dozen vessels; a (og | ‘Papa 


“Th ERE she goes! Her folks a-grindin’ us down so yg 


man whose unprosperous metal bed factory = 
in Bridgeport, turned to the manufac- or... 
ture of desfruction, had made him ten now.”* 


times a millionaire. He was playing _ 
the market, now—successfully; his 
wife was playing society—unsuc- 
cessfully. 

The description has followed 
what seem unimportant material 
details. But really these were the 
all-important details. The sweet- 
faced little girl in the car, with 
her sensitive, gentle: mouth; her 
wondering eyes and her marked ex- 
pression of loneliness, was quite un- 
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important except in the eyes of such utter 
outsiders as these two females. 


at her 
they have known the 


tent of: little 
‘‘Let’s send the 
Royle!” 


The governess bent a marble stare upon 
‘Turning, 
sighed and straightened an imaginary wrin- 
kle in the child’s white lace collar. 
[I am astonished.” 
‘“There’s such a lot of little girls, 


her too-human charge. 


“Gwendolyn, 


Royle—” 

“Brats, you mean!” 

“T never have any 
fun!”’ Gwendolyn began 
to cry. Miss Royle sighed 
again, a sigh of exasper- 
ated resignation. 

“The Lord will punish 


with hatred in their eyes, 
truth they would not 
have exchanged her lot for the sordid con- 
Thelma and wee 
car on and walk, Miss 
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ment house. 
They gazed 


but could 


Teresa. 


little life ran on day after day. 





Right alongside was one of 
the finest of the blue-blood homes, and the 
owners, scandalized at the hetelish invasion, 
had leased their sacred dwelling to Gwen- 
dolyn’s papa, and had moved to Tuxedo. 
In this environment Gwendolyn’s dreary 


She was 


glad to say that Miss Royle did not often 


go riding 
she 
ornamental 
Gwendolyn’s 


Miss 


with 


her, for Miss Royle was 
exact as a cash-register, 
as a lath. 
nurse, 
these semi-royal rolls through town, and 
Jane was at least exciting. 


cold as ice and as 
Most often Jane, 
accompanied her on 


Jane had some 


sentimental novels, and, the gossip of the 


“THE POOR LITTLE RICH 
GIRL” 


HIS narration has been made, 
by permission, from _ the 
screen production by the Artcraft 
Film Corporation; this, in turn, 
was adapted from the stage play 
of the same name by Eleanor 


other servants seldom giv- 
ing her leisure to read 
them at home, she took 
them in the machine, 
holding them low in her 
lap, and when the big 
motor was trundling 





Gates. 
following cast: 


you if you say such things, 
you ungrate ful girl! Why, 
you have everything !” 

“T don’t have anything! 
Mamma doesn’t even 
come in to kiss me good- 
night, now, and papa 
won’t play with me, and 
I never see any little girls, 
and they whipped me just 
because I wanted to make 
mud-pies in the conserva- 
tory—” 

“Spoiling a lace dress that must have 
cost your poor, hard-working papa at least 
a hundred dollars!” 

“T don’t care—I never have any fun!” 

“Gwendolyn! If you die do you know 
where you'll go?” 

Gwendolyn was silent a full minute. 

“Tf there’d be anybody there for me to 
play with I wouldn’t care where I went,” 
she whispered, brokenly. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Miss Royle, 
at this infantile blasphemy. 

The English motor stopped soundlessly 
near one of the new apartment houses 
which, rising like towers over Central Park, 
are cursed by the genuine aristocracy and 
are pointed out with gusto by the vocifer- 
ators of the rubber- neck wagons, who tell 
their pop-eyed < customers that you must 
rent a whole floor or nothing, and that a 
floor will cost you twelve thousand a year. 
No, Gwendolyn did not live in the apart- 


Her Mother. ee 


The 


wordless 


The film version has the 


..Mary Pickford 
Madeline Traverse 
Charles Wellesley 
Gladys Fairbanks 
Frank McGlynn 


zwendolyn...... 


Her Father..... 
Jane, the nurse.. 
The Plumber..... 
The OrganGrinder Emile LaCroix 
Miss Royle, the governess..... 

Thomas, footman, Charles Craig 
Potter, the butler. 
Doctor..... 
Johnny Blake... 


...Herbert Prior 
..George Gernon 


through the great proces- 
sion on Fifth Avenue she 
read greedily. The ex- 
citement for Gwendolyn 
came at the moments she 
interrupted Jane. 

“Keep still or I’ll give 
ye to a p’liceman!” threat- 
ened Jane, most often. Or 
again: “Shut up or [’ll 
pitch ye out and ye’ll get 
lost and starve to death!” 

So Gwendolyn interrupted her a great 
deal, hoping that she would make good. 
Gwendolyn thought being given to a police- 
man would be quite a fine adventure, for 
all the policemen she knew were great sol- 
dierly fellows who smiled and tipped their 
caps when she waved her hands at them. 
And as for being lost and starving—the 
little girl thought up some perfectly won- 
derful adventures she could have before 
she quite starved. Once, tiring of Jane’s 
timidity in fulfilling these horrifying prom- 
ises, Gwendolyn unlatched the limousine 
door and volunteered as a lost starver, but 
unfortunately Jane caught her arm, and, 
wrenching it cruelly, yanked her back in 
the machine. Gwendolyn was careful about 
volunteering after that, because she remem- 
bered, always, that Jane had slapped her 
mouth and cut-her lip, so she couldn’t eat 
any supper. - Jane told her mother that the 
child bumped her face on the door itself, 
trying to run away, but Gwendolyn couldn’t 


.Marcia Harris 


Frank Andrews 
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remember even touching the door, except 
with her fingers. Thereafter Jane and Pot- 





ter united forces to frighten Gwendolyn 
into quietude whenever they went upon an 
expedition. 

The biggest event in Gwendolyn’s life 
took place on the dullest of spring after- 
noons. She was alone, standing at the open 
window of her nursery, when Audisio, an 
aged organ grinder who had been a street- 
musician in Italy, came over to the avenue 
with his manual musical motor and its 
mince-pie of Verdi and Irving Berlin. The 
fact that the “‘Miserere”’ was slightly off 
key and had asthma in three of its notes 
did not worry Gwendolyn, who was sure 
that she had never heard such delightful 
music. 


Thereafter Jane and 

Potter united forces to 

frighten Gwendolyn 

into quietude when- 

ever they went upon 
an expedition. 
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“That’s just wonderful, sir!’ she cried 
from the window. “I'll bet if my papa 
could hear you he’d give you a whole lot 
of money.” 

Hospitality clutched her. 

“Won’t you come in” she whispered 
ecstatically. “You an’ me can have a 
‘musicale.’ That’s what my mamma goes 








to all the time. Nursie left me two tea- 
cakes and you can have one and all my 
milk for I just hate milk—come on! I'll 
open the door!” 

Now <Audisio, though he had not been 
largely entertained in Fifth Avenue homes, 
warmed to the smile of a child, and, seeing 
her at the big front door, he bowed and 
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Gwendolyn had climbed on the big marble wash- 
bowl in her room to paint the brass light-fixture 
with white tooth-paste. Down came bowl and girl, 
on flew Miss Royle’s raucous voice and Jane’s heavy 
hand— dear, dear, things were dreadful ! 


hobbled in stiffly with his discord-wringer 
slung from his shoulder. 

“Had you rather give your concert first, 
er’d you rather have tea first” asked his 
hostess, making one of her forty dolls stand 
up that the great musician might sit down. 

“Wella. I do nota want anyteeng, 
Mees!” Audisio smiled and spread his 
hands deprecatingly. Gwendolyn ap- 
proached, looking very wise. She laid her 
hands on his knees and gazed at him with 
her head on one side, like a parrot. 





“T bet I Know whose papa you are! 
she murmured with arfair of triumphant 
finality. 

“Papa? ... Ne” 

“Yes, you are! You're Mr. Caruso’s 
papa. Mama took me once to hear him in 
the afternoon at the Plaza!” 

“Ah, Carus’! Voce divino!” The old 
man laughed silently, and kissed his fingers 
to the ceiling with an air ever so delicate 
and wonderful, Gwendolyn thought. Why 
didn’t her papa do that when he spoke 
admiringly of Mr. Morgan 

Now it happened that Gwendolyn had 
been an exceedingly bad little girl, and 
had climbed on the big marble washbowl 
in her room to paint the brass light fixture 
with tooth-paste (the room was white, the 
tooth-paste was white, and why did the 
foolish people who made that bathroom put 
a brass fixture in a white room?) much to 
the washbowls detriment. It was an old. 
washbowl, and Gwen wasn’t exactly a 
feather, so down came bow! and girl, and on 
flew Miss Royle’s raucous voice ‘and Jane’s 
heavy ready hand—dear, dear, things were 
dreadful! But at any rate, as we started 
to say, there was a plumber there repairing 
all this Gwendolian damage; and as the 
soiree musicale below was just finishing the 
eating stage, down came the plumber with 
a coil of lead pipe curled handsomely over 
one shoulder. Gwendolyn espied him, go- 
ing through the back hallw ay. 

“Oh, there’s my piper!” she cried, hop- 
skipping toward the astonished trade union- 
ist. 

“You're what?” questioned the plumber. 

“My piper! You must play that . 
that that, at my musicale!” 

“Let the dago play,” protested the 
piper, dragged unwilling toward the artis- 
tic arena. “I’ll be aujience. How much 
is it—a coupla pins to git in?” 

So the party proceeded, presently with 
the addition of Johnny Blake, a newsboy 
who lived just around the corner on Madi- 
son avenue, and who often waved at Gwen- 
dolyn as he went down the avenue toward 
his midtown stand. 

As yet, mind you, there’d been no music. 
The arrangements of impresarii are often 
so tedious and difficult in consummation! 

At length the grand affair was all set, 
the plumber consented to hum something, 
and at Johnny’s suggestion, Gwendolyn 
decided to be her own Ruth St. Denis. 
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Away they went. Audisio grind- 
ing out the “T.ucia’ sextette, 
Johnny clapping an accompani 
ment, and the plumber blowing an 
oom pah bass into his leaden coil. 
(;wendolyn essayed a terpsichorean 















































movement which we might call the 





nursery bacchanale, when— 

The first strains of Audisio’s 
rheumatic melody reached the 
kitchen, where ‘Thomas, the foot- 
man, and Potter the butler, were 
having their fortunes told in cards 
by Jane. Scarce believing their 
sanctimonious ears, Thomas and 
Potter rose in such haste that they 
almost upset the table. In another 
moment they, and the outraged 
Jane, were at the front of the 
house. Potter poun ed upon Audi- 
sio, the plumber held onto the 
Italian, Johnny clutched — the 
plumber, Gwendolyn —- crying — 
vowed not to lose Johnny, and 
Jane formed the tail of this kite 
of .misfortune, as she savagely 
tried to yank her charge from the 
whole plebeian entanglement. And 
uvon the battle descended Gwen- 























































































































! ’ +] 2 
colvn’s mother 








‘I’m sure I do everything to 
please her, ma’am,” murmured the 
humble Jane, ‘‘and [ just want her 
to let me know what she wants!” 
She curtseved and smiled a sweet 
carbolic smile. 












































“You mustn’t do things to dis- 
please Jane,” murmured her moth- 
er, stroking (;wendolyn’s _ hair. 
“Vou know she _ loves you’ so 
much !” 

With the bestowal cf a green- 
back to Audisio, the soiree ended. 

“Come, dearie,” murmured Jane, dulcetly. “Let’s go up 
to the nursery and play with your own little things!” 
out of mother’s sight: ‘‘You pull another stunt like this on 
me, you impident little minx, and [’ll lock you up in your 
closet for a whole d: ry |” 

“Oh, Jane, not that! ” cried Gwendolyn, terror-struck at 
last. ‘“‘I am afraid of the dark. You know I’m afraid of the 
dark | y 

“Then you behave yourself !’ concluded Jane, grimly. 

Bye and bye Gwendolyn’ s eleventh birthday came. There 
were presents and presents, but Gwen liked best a little bird 
ina golden cage. ‘The cage was small, but it was wonderful. 
and the bird sang sweetly within it. Gwendolyn found an 
unconscious kinship with the little prisoned bird. 








Once | 






Potter pounced upon Audisio, the 
— vowed not to lose 
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plumber held onto the Italian, Johnny clutched the plumber, Gwendolyn — crying 
Johnny, and Jane formed the tail of this kite of misfortune. 

































In the evening her mother invited in 
many friends. (;wendolyn was never hap- 
pier—she thought it all her party, until, 
at 7. they sent her to bed. ‘Then she was 
heart-broken. She should have understood, 
of course, that to a lady who would rise 
in society, functions must have legitimate 
excuses. Her mamma would rise, and took 
the legitimate excuse of her little girl’s 
birthday to invite in those who would give 
tone to her establishment. Of course, 
Gwendolyn herself didn’t matter. So, and 
also of course, she went to bed. 

But she couldn’t sleep. 

She remembered the ragged little girl on 
Third avenue, and she wished she could 


change places with her. She thought, too, 


how lovely it would be to be kept in jail 
by some nice, friendly policeman; or how 
exciting to be lost and starving to death. 
Suddenly she 


saw Jane approaching the 
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bed. a large table-spoon 
in one hand, a bottle in 
the other. 


“But I’m not 
sick, and I don’t 
want any Cas- 


tor-oil!” protested 
Gwendolyn, in her 
shrill, clear little 
voice. 

“This aint cas- 
tor-oil. It’s medi- 
cine. You take it or I'll put you im the 
closet all night!’ 

Gwendolyn gulped the liquid alterna 
tive to this horror very quickly. 

It was Jane’s night on, but, with 
Thomas, she wished to attend a vaudeville 
show not two blocks away. What harm? 
Besides, Thomas himself had procured the 
sleeping-potion from the drug-store; and, 
to make sure, she had given Gwendolyn 
a double dose. 

Downstairs the party went on, but 
somehow there wasn’t much life to a little 
girl’s birthday party without a little girl, 
and the folks, pleading engagements of 
various sorts, left early. 

“Is Gwendolyn sleeping well?” called 
her mother, pausing at the door of her own 
room. ‘There was no answer. ‘Jane!”’ 
she cried, in a vexed tone. Silence. She 
turned quickly toward the nursery. 

At the threshold the sight that met her 
eyes rebuffed her foreboding of disaster 
The rays of the moon, striking in bril 
liantly through the diamond-paned win 
dow, fell across the bed, upon which the 
child lay quietly, her head on one side, her 
wee hands relaxed across her breast. A mist 
blurred the mother’s vision a moment. 
How little she had thought of her baby! 
After: all, did these baubles of fashion 


- 


Gwendolyn 
found an 
unconscious 
kinship with 
the little 
prisoned bird. 
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It was a real, winding horn that “Mr. Piper’? had now, Gwen was glad to note; he and ‘‘Mr. Grinder’’ 
looked ever so much younger and happier. 


atone for the neglect of a child? She came 
toward the bed, stepping carefully, so as 
not to waken her. She bent down and 
pressed her lips against the childish fore- 
head. 

That forehead was cold as marble, and 
all respiratory movement seemed stilled. 

The sudden wild cry of a mother who 
finds she has awakened too late rang 
through the whole great house. 


AS for Gwendolyn for the first 
time since her little babyhood, she was 
truly happy. 

Awakening, as she thought, from too 
heavy sleep, her head had ached just 
dreadfully. Then the headache went 
away, and, somehow—she didn’t know how 
—she found herself in front of her father’s 
great house. It was night and winter, 
but it was not cold. And she wore what 
she had longed and longed for—a gin- 
gham apron! And there were her friends, 
Audisio, the old musician, and the merry 
piper. It was a real, winding horn that 


“Mr. Piper” had now, Gwen was glad to 
note; and “Mr. Grinder’ looked ever so 
much younger and happier. Had he for- 
gotten the music-box? Gwendolyn was 
afraid—no, he had it, safe enough! 

She was so overjoyed in meeting her two 
friends again that she cid not notice the 
journey to ¢he tell-tale forest, or even know 
the way they came. 

But they were there, anyway, and she 
began to see things in their true light. 

For instance, she had once heard her 
papa call Potter, the butler, a silly ass. 
She had wanted to ask papa what he meant 
by that, because Potter didn’t look in the 
least like the pictures of an ass in her ani- 
mal-book. But perhaps a silly ass was dif- 
ferent from a regular ass. And Jane, once 
upon a time, had remarked to Miss Royle 
that Thomas was “all ears.” Upon ask- 
ing Thomas why Miss Royle called him 
“all ears,” he had cryptically replied that 
Miss Royle was “a snake in the grass.” 
So Gwendolyn was more puzzled than ever. 

And here they were, just as the others 
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Potter, cavorting with 
high flung heels, resembled the noblest of 


said they were! 


donkeys. ‘Thomas had grown a pair of 
ears big as his head. And, in a sinister 
slide, came Miss Royle, a veritable serpent 
in the undergrowth! 

Gwendolyn had scarcely time to note 
these wonderful natural curiosities, for the 
insistent movement of their party. She 
was fairly dizzy with the excitement of 
it. Mr. Grinder was at the head, rolling 
out the merriest of marches, with Mr. 
Piper blowing a noble obligato behind him. 
Though they were going, Gwendolyn 
could scarcely see where they were going. 
« it was all dark, outside their little 
circle of light . anyway, Big Ears, 
Silly Ass and Snake in the Grass kept 
coming right along. 

Presently there was brilliance everywhere 
—above, below, on every side. 

“Where—?” queried Gwendolyn, too 
overwhelmed to ask more. 

“This,” said Mr. Grinder, is the land of 
lights.” 

“It’s where the light comes every time 
it goes out!” whispered Mr. Piper. 

“Oh, is it?” echoed Gwendolyn. “I’ve 
always wanted to find this place.” 

Suddenly—who? Her father! 

“Papa! Papa!’ called Gwendolyn, 
ecstatically. He paid no attention, and 
even in the midst of her new-found happi- 
ness the child’s lips curled in woe. 

“He is too busy riding his hobby,” whis- 
pered Mr. Grinder. And, sure enough, he 
was. It was a crazy sort of thing, too. 
Gwendolyn laughed, reflecting that, even 
though she were just a little girl, she 
wouldn’t ride a silly old hobby like that 
one. And how his suit clanked and rattled, 
as though he were sheathed in ill-fitting 
armor. Looking more closely, his daugh- 
ter saw that his garments were woven of 
nothing but coins. 

Terror came to the child’s heart when 
she saw her mother dash in, oblivious to 
everything except the urge of the social bee 
firmly fixed in her bonnet. 

“Help mamma!” she cried. “That 
naughty bee is just stinging her to pieces!” 

“On the contrary,” answered the piper, 
smiling a little as he licked his blown-dry 
lips, “she enjoys it. You'll observe that 
even as she jumps around she’s smiling.” 

“‘Won’t she ever make it go ’way?” asked 
the child, timidly. 


“Some day,” said the piper, ‘‘she’ll won- 
der why she ever entertained it so long.” 

“On!” shouted Mr. Grinder at this junc- 
ture. And they all began to move. 

It was a fiercer, more dizzying move- 
ment than they had yet made. Everything 
seemed dark and blurry to Gwendolyn as 
they sped along, and she felt just a little 
sick and queer. Nevertheless, she had the 
utmost confidence in Mr. Piper and she 
realized that if they were rushing, it was 
because they just had to get some place 
immediately, if not sooner. 

When they stopped, she couldn’t see Mr. 
Grinder, and she was quite disconcerted, 
especially as there was a tumult about her, 
and the most unpleasant people. Suddenly 
his voice came in her ear. 

“This,” he said pleasantly enough, ‘‘is 
Robin Hood’s barn, and we are going 
around it.” 

Robin Hood’s barn wasn’t altogether a 
peaceful place, as-Gwen’s procession cir- 
cled it. There were numberless. beauti- 
ful peacocks, but they were all fighting 
angrily, or squawking fiercely at Gwen- 
dolyn. And they had human faces! Most 
of them Gwen had seen; they were women 
who came to her house and smirked at 
her, above their decollete gowns, as she 
was being carried spitefully to bed. 

And there were great crocodiles, too, 
shedding numerous tears into the Lily 
Pool which seemed to spring up in front 
of Gwendolyn. It was just the sort of 
pool they had in the conservatory at home, 
and it looked like it, except that it was 
much bigger. Gwendolyn wanted, oh so 
much, to make mud pies in the tempting 
black soil that bordered it—but there were 
the sorrowful crocodiles! 

Backing away from this enchanted water, 
she found herself in a street where bulls 
and bears were rampaging at will. It was 
a walled street, and the high barriers gave 
her no opportunity to escape. 

Gwendolyn was so frightened by the 
great brutish creatures that she didn’t no- 
tice whether Silly Ass, or Big Ears, or 
Snake in the Grass were now accompany- 
ing her. She didn’t even wait for the good 
humor of Mr. Piper, or the wise counsel of 
Mr. Grinder. She fled precipitately, for 
there was a gate at the end of the street. 
and it might be open. 

Her papa was at the gate, and a great 
(Continued on page 156) 
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She Really Admits They’re Hers 


Ethel Barrymore, like the legendary Roman mother, calls her children her jewels. Beginning with the charming child on 
the left you see Ethel Barrymore Colt, four years old; John Drew Colt, three, and Samuel P. Colt, a grown man of seven. 
Probably Mrs. Colt would tell even an answer man about them. 
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A Jill of All Trades 


SHE 

VAMPS, 
AND WRITES 
AND 
LECTURES 
TOO, AND 
SOMETIMES 
SHE’S AN 
INGENUE 




















OING five things — at 
different times, of course 


—is great fun when 
you've got the ability coupled 
withplentyof pep. That’swhat 
Nell Shipman has done. She’s 
first of all a film actress and a 
good one. Her last screen ap- 
pearance was in “The Lone 
Wolf” opposite Lou-Tellegen. 

Her No. 2 pastime—though; 
she may list it as an “‘occupa- 
tion” —is writing. Oh, just a 
few little things like novels, 


a 
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and short stories and scenarios 

—all of them bought and 
paid for. 

Her No. 3 job is lec- 

turing — she’s been 

stumping it for Vita- 
graph. 

Four is that of 
legitimate actress 
and No. 5 is being 

manager of her own 
theatrical company, 
which she _ took 
twice to Alaska. 
Her pictures 

here displayed 
show her 











equally presentable as ingenue, 
vamp, lead and authoress. 
Miss Shipman’s entrance in 
films was unpremeditated. She 
went to the coast armed with 
some scenarios for sale. They 
sold and at good prices. Then 
a director suggested she appear 
in one of them and so Nell 
blossomed out in ‘‘God’s Coun- 
try and the Woman,” a Vita- 
graph. She was so successful 
in this that she decided to keep 
up both writing and acting. 











Back to Babylon for 
New Fashions 


THE SCREEN’S A GENUINE STYLE-CREATOR, 
FOR THE “PRINCESS BELOVED” IS INSPIRING 
THE MODISTES OF FIFTH AVENUE 


ZY 


By Lillian Howard 


Drawings by Eleanor Howard 


FTER a strenuous, eye- 
A fatiguing, and _ conse- 
quently brain-fagging day 
spent in viewing offerings of the 
choicest modes ateliers f 
of Fifth avenue, were a | 
present day Mrs. Abou | 
Ben Adam experiencing 
her resurrection dream, 
asked to sit in judgment 
in a fashion contest of 
the forthcoming femi- 
nine resurrectionists, she 
must needs name Atta- 
rea, beloved of Belshaz- 
zar, as the lady who led 
all the rest. Which 
means that since the 
production of Griffith’s pic- 
ture “Intolerance,” the Bab- 
ylonian note is conspicu- 
ously evident as the last 
A word in gowning. 
\ Attarea herself, were she 
to come to life in an opera 
Babylonian embroidered bor. box garbed in her robe of 
derings and bandings andthe § state of straight cut shim- 
front hanging stole girdle of : : , : 
Attarea’s frocks es ecen in a ering metal tissue with its 
new spring model. shoulder-hung court train of 
velvet, cut to a deeply point- 
ing decollete back- 
line, would present a fashion- 
ably up-to-the-minute pic- 
ture. Her coiffure in the 
original might furnish a 
sensational paragraph or 
so for society reporters. And 
were she to be found lunching 
at the Biltmore in one of her a modern Attarea at the opera 
heavily embroidered and _ ima gown of silver tissue with 
fringed morning frocks girdled  ‘*Pansled bodice and low hung 
. ‘ girdle. Rose colored velvet 
at the waist with astole sash, no Jiantde train eet tae: Oh 
one would consider it a twenty- shoulders and embroidered in 
five hundred years old frock in silver. 
the light of present displays. 
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Indeed, had Attarea not slain herself before the Persians, 
but were she held in a state of hypnotism and brought to life 
in some clothes emporium, she would undoubtedly have felt 
sufficiently at home to withstand the transition shock. 

When “Intolerance” brought us Babylonian modes, straight- 
way the designers took notice. They had dabbled the past 































. . e > F 
season in medieval inspirations of slashed sleeves, pointed 
bodices and moyen-age waist-lines with full, gathered skirts, 
but the real inspiration of the day came when they 
gazed upon the filmed ladies of Belshazzar’s court. > 


Paris for some time past has been seeking to introduce 
needlework as a trimming in all its possibilities, as a 
means of aiding her women left as sole providers for 
the families while the men are at the front. Here in the 
Babylonian inspired modes, needlework comes into all 
its glory. 

The ancient Babylonians used five symbols in the em- 
broideries which were a conspicuous feature of their 
robes. These designs were embroidered on neck bands 
and the deep borders which finished the hems of their 
garments, also for that most distinctive feature of these 
straight hung dresses, the broad, encircling hip-girdle 
with its stole ends. Sometmes the girdle was twice 
wound about, at the waistline and again below, to hang 
down the front in stole ends. 
These girdles were heavily 
embroidered in silks or 
jewels, as the status of the 
lady’s liege lord might be. 
A fringed silken sash end, 
extending well down to 
the hem of the garment, 
often replaced the nar- 
rower stole ends. 

Here enters our new 
spring chemise frock in 
7 straight-lined __ silhouette 
4a, With its embroideries, 

\ fringed bottom and en- 













One-piece street 
frock, which is 
nothing but an 

















Assyrian garment 
slightly modified 


ee ‘ ‘ i for the 

¥ y x - 

¥ girdling sash, tying not to nf ea 
back or side as has been Girl of 1917. 


the way heretofore of reg- 
ulation sashes, but always 
draping the front of the gown after the manner of 
Babylonian girdling. 

Fashion as well as-anything else can be used to e 
demonstrate that there is really nothing new in ideas in 
this world of ours. You who indulge in a spring frock 
of the new up and down lines, with its heavy em- 
broidered bandings and borders, and its sash tied. low " 
in the front, think you not that here you have the 
Fifth Avenue newest of the new. Just some such frock in gen- 
evening a of eral contour hung in the wardrobe of one Miss 
aeptige ha Attarea of Babylonia some several hundred B. C. 
of a deeper ton0— The brain-fagged modistes, having appropri- 
a true Chaldean ated everything wearable from Nijni-Novgorod 

inspiration. to Waikiki, welcomed Mr. Grffith’s revelation. 
































Of the “Younger Set” 


BUT ALMA REUBEN IS UP 
AMONG THE STARS TO STAY 










UST a little more than a year ago she at life in the city by the Golden Gate, way 
J was a student in the convent of the re back in 1897, so she is in 

Sacred Heart, San Francisco. _-, 
Now, in her twentieth year, she is 
one of the increasingly bright 
luminaries of the ‘‘younger set’ 
in celluloid stellar circles. 
She had her first venture in 
a Vitagraph picture but 
first attained recogni- 
tion in “The Half 
Breed’ with Douglas 
Fairbanks. Ever since 
then no cast has ever 
contained her name 
properly spelled. 

The unsimplified way 
is Alma Reuben, 
although strenuous efforts have 
been made to make it Rueben, 
Reubens, Ruben or Ruebens. 
Despite this bucolic cognomen, ‘ a al } 
its wearer has steadily pro- nig 
gressed along ‘“The Glory Road.” 

She shared honors with William 

Hart in “Truthful Tulliver” and won 

encomiums—a word in high repute with 

press agents—opposite Douglas Fairbanks 

in his Triangle swan song, “The Ameri- photo by witzet 
cano.” ) {/ 

Miss Reuben’s profile 
is very reminiscent of 
Marie Doro’s side 
view. She is a 
“native daugh- 
ter” having 
taken her 
first slant 


the pioneer class even 
if not a 49’er, 
and she can 
even recall 
the big 
shake. 





A little gloom in 

/ Paragonia. Miss 

Reuben and Mr. 
Fairbanks in 

*‘The Americano.’’ 
















An Essay on 
















AND IF YOU DON’T BELIEVE IT’S 
ANNETTE, JUST READ THE STORY 


ERE it not for the little picture at 
W the left, it is doubtful if many film 

enthusiasts would recognize this as 
a story about Annette Kellermann, upon 
whom all of Mr. Webster’s stock of adjec- 
tives pertaining to feminine physical love- 
liness have been utilized at some time or 
other. 
Clothes may make the man as some 
cynics have observed, but a Kel- 
lermann with clothes is as far 
from a “Daughter of the Gods’ 
as—well, make your own com- 
parison. But it is clothes that 




















“‘Chooie”’ 
likes this 
better than 
listening to 

his mistress 

play the 
piano. 



















Clothes 


makes this a very remark- 
able pair of pages be- 
cause it is the first time in 
history that a story about 
the divinely proportioned 
Annette was unaccom- 
panied by photographs 
illustrating the aforemen- 
tioned proportions uncon- 
cealed by aught but an 
alleged bathing suit. 
When not engaged in 
her aquatic profession, 
Miss Kellermann is at her 
home on Little Neck Bay. 
Here she mows the lawn 
—anyhow somebody does 
because there is a lawn- 
mower in the picture— 
and plays with “Chooie,” 
her French bull, who is 
co-starred in this feature, 
so to speak, with the fair 
Annette. 


Photos by White 
taken exclusively for 
PHOTOPLAY 













On Location:— 










Midland 


geod get the idea that the United States, 

pictorially, is composed of two coasts and 
a vacancy. While there are many more com- 
panies at the edges of the Atlantic and Pacific 
than there are in the great prairies of the 
Middle West, at least three of the world’s 
biggest picture organizations are to be found in 
Chicago, and many of their camera volleys 
_ been fired in or about that mighty market- 
place. 

As a matter of fact, Chicago's practicality 
has received universal advertising at the ex- 
pense of much of its pronounced loveliness. 
Its great park system,.its wonderful homes a 
long the shore of Lake Michigan—a strand of 
splendor graphically known as “The Gold 
Coast” —the Lake itself, its northerly woods, 
the wonderful “dune country” of Indiana 
adjacent on the south, and its scores of boule- 
vard miles are features usually buried in the 
thick commercial sandwich of the Stock Yards 
and the Board of Trade. 








You see this street on an average 









of twice a month in every news- wie ay 
ee Next to Broadway, g Basia 


ichigan Avenue is America’s 4@ 5m H 


most famous thoroughfare. So 
9 


al; 








On Location: Midland 


Who was it called Chicago’s Michigan 
Avenue “The American Champs Elysees”? 
Not that it matters, but we wanted to congratu- 
late him on being a clever picker of names. 
“Boul Mich,” as Chicagoans affectionately 
nickname their magnificent thoroughfare, is a 
street of the mighty in many ways. It is one- 
sided, facing Grant Park. In its boulevard 
width it extends for much more than a mile, 
through the heart of the city’s waterfront. On 
its west extension rises a sky-ripping phalanx of 
Chicago's great office buildings and celebrated 
hotels, On the East, grassy sward, monuments, 
and the depressed tracks of the Illinois Central, 
now probably in its last years as a smoker. 
The only edifice on the east side of this part of 
Michigan avenue is the Chicago Art Institute, 
the nation’s second largest repository of the 
marbles and canvases of genius. It is the 
leonine facade of this great museum which rises 
like a Corinthian temple at the left of these 
lines. The Art Institute in its latest extension 
goes quite across the sunken railway trunk lines, 
and abuts upon the aviation field where numerous 
American records have been made—and broken 
again. And at the end of the aviation field is 
America’s biggest municipal pier. 





Here is the famous 
allegorical fountain of 
“The Five Lakes,” lo- 
cated in Chicago’s Grant 
Park. Do 7? u ace 
Superior pouring her 
of Fresh ore into the 
basin of the next sister in 
line—and so on until the 
bright tide slips over a 
little allegorical Niagara 
into an allegorical On- 
tario, and so on to an 
allegorical sea? 
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Above, a slope in Chicago's 
Lincoln Park, and the pretty 
viaduct shudderingl referred to 
as ‘‘Suicide Bridge. Just 
why, nobody seems to know. 
At any rate, this stretch of water 
is declared to be more like 
the Thames than any other 
piece of fluid in Amenca, and 
upon this bridge many a camera 
has been set to inturn a Thames 
regatta. At the right runs State 
street, Chicago’s most redoubt- 
able retail thoroughfare. A 
block beyond the tall white 
building at the left is the 
junction of State and Madison 
streets, which trafhc experts 
have just figured out is the 
busiest corner in the world. 
At the left is the loggia of 
the great Northwestern Rail- 
way Station in Chicago. This 
has been used for concourses of 
various screen sorts—at the 
moment we remember, partic- 
ularly, ““A Black Sheep,” the 
Hoyt play which Selig pro- 
duced. Also of interest is the 
fact that up and down these 
stairs tramp most of the world’s 
picture stars, going to or coming 
from California, There are no 
genuine transcontinental trains, 
you know. 


Location: Midland 
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Above, the great conservatory in Chicago's 
Lincoln Park. The whole series of Selig- 
Hoyt comedies blossomed here. At the left 
is “ Starved Rock,” one of the beauty spots 
of Northern Illinois. Tradition hath it that 
some unfeeling red men, in the days when 
Indians had other jobs than standing in 
front of cigar stores or appearing in Buffalo 
Bill’s show, penned some white folks there, 
and left them, until, having no caviare or 
potage or pate or patisserie, they just up 
and died. However—you've seen this in 
“The Prince of Graustark,” and many 
another piece. Below, the Field Colum- 
bian Museum, in the old World’s Fair 
grounds, Chicago. This venerable pile of 
staff comes in quite handy in many ways. 
Did you observe it in the Pavlowa picture, 


“The Dumb Girl of Portici”’? 















AND WHY SHOULDN'T 
HE BE? HE HAS A 
HIGH CASH VALUE 


By 
Betty 
Shannon 


EORGE ARLISS, the “Disraeli” of 
(5 the English stage, once referred to 

our subject as “that cheerful anarch- 
ist and dear pal, Richard Bennett.” 

And in that the esteemed Mr. Bennett 
is very accurately described, as will be rec- 
ognized by those acquainted with his own 
peculiar, personal art of stage and picture. 

Mr. Bennett is a perambulating protago- 
nist for liberty, the rights of men, free 
speech and any number of other perfectly 
plain Causes which so many of us recog- 
nize on the street but never personally be- 
friend. 

A considerable ways back yonder Rich- 
ard Bennett started out at Niblo’s Garden 
in New ‘ork—in 1891—as Tombstone 
Jake in “The Limited Mail,” thereby open- 
ing up a-highly picturesque career. Ben- 
nett’s rather sensational stage success in 
“Damaged Goods,” relatively recent in his 
stage history, opened for him his motion 
picture opportunity, when Samuel 5S. 
Hutchinson induced the actor to translate 
the production into pictures with the origi- 
nal Broadway cast. ‘Damaged Goods” on 


the stage is said to have netted Mr. Ben- — 





A Cheerful Anarchist 


Well, who 
hasn’t wanted 
to do something 
undignified 

in court? 


nett the interesting total of a quarter of a 
million dollars and the picture version on 
the first edition is credited with doing a 
business in total admissions for the theatres 
of approximately a million and a half dol- 
lars. The distributors of the film ‘‘Dam- 
aged Goods,” have admitted gross rentals 
from picture theatres of in excess of 
$250,000—and now the picture is about to 
go out again in a new second edition. 

All of which is interesting as to the cash 
value of being ‘a cheerful anarchist.” 
There is something about Mr. Bennett’s 
cheerful anarchy that is reminiscent of the 
assurance of a millionaire socialist. 

Bennett being of the material of genius 
has his whimsies aplenty. No less an 
authority than Adrienne Morrison, who is 
Mrs. Richard Bennett in private life, has 
testified to the characteristic absent-mind- 
edness of her gifted husband, and insists 
that he has never been rivaled even by that 
famous entomologist who chased a mid- 
night moth from his own bedroom light 
down a fire-escape and through the for- 
bidden precincts of a female seminary, 
wearing the while the major portion of 
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some pink pajamas and an air of concen- Dick Bennett at his best. He is a whole- 
tration. hearted lover of children, especially of his 
Much of Bennett’s subtlety in “Philip own children, and is the father of two little 
Holden, Waster,” was spontaneous with girls who give “Daddy” no rest once he 
him. For instance, in the scene where he gets home. ‘There are five cats, eleven dogs, 
is reproached by his brother-in-law for a tame deer and innumerable birds in the . 
scribbling at novels while he hasn’t a cent (Continued on page 154) 
in the world, Bennett turns on him, pipe 
in mouth, with the whimsical declara- 
tion that while he had supposed him- Mr. Bennett 


self broke the bank insists he has Food «hyd 
$1,200 on deposit. poor oa 



















“If they admit 
it,” says Ben- 
nett, “it must 
be so, what?” 

Dick Ben- 
nett at home 
is really 








Mrs. Bennett ts 
known to the 
stage as 

Adrienne 

Morrison. 
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Some of dese comejens has a habit of when I am all wrapped 
up in me art, to get behind a set and holler ‘‘Props!’’ 


Fighting for Fame 


PETE PROPS PULLS SOME REAL 
BATTLE STUFF BUT HIS RIDING 
CAN STAND SOME IMPROVEMENT 


By Kenneth Mc Gaffey 


Il lustrati 


ons by 


pitcher tooken. Here I might get 

a mash note any minute an not a 
pitcher of me in de house. I’m all upset 
cause I don’t know whether to get it took 
in a spnort shirt, or wid a black necktie 
wrapped seven or eight times aroun me 
collar. I got de cigarette to hold in me 
hand all right so dey will know dat I am 
a actor but I should wear one of de odders 
so dat de public will know dat I am a gen- 
uine because I wear funny clothes. 


C5 pies I gotta go down an get me 


»- WwW. Gale, af % 


I’m gettin along fine as a actor. All de 
time I am tinkin up new pieces of busi- 
ness for meself to do. De odder day my 
director—do you get dat “my director” 
stuff ?—well, de odder day my director tells 
me to be mad at someting, to register anger, 
so I lights a cigarette, takes one puff, an 
trows it on de floor. He said it was great 
an would help make de pitcher. 

I gotta get a new leadin woman too. Dis 
one I got keeps trying to hog all de scenes 
an I have had to have my director speak 
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She standin on de back of de horse wid one leg in de air an wavin 
de Merican flag like a wire walker. 


to her several times. An den dey don’t give 
me de right kind of support. I gotta have 
a better cast. Dey can’t expect me to carry 
de whole fillum meself. 

I am woikin on a pitcher now dat I ex- 
pect will be a sensation if dey gives me 
enough close-ups. It’s called “De Battle 
of Life,” or “In at de Death.” I’m a gay 
young American what falls in love wid a 
beautiful Mexican pianola who is de daugh- 
ter of a wealty Don in disguise an only 
pretends to be related to de peons she is 
livin wid, to test me love. I get mixed 


up wid a lotta international complexions an 
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finally by wavin de Mer- 
ican flag an me trusty re- 
volver for thirty feet, save 
de whole country from 
bein massaged an de goil 
I love does a fall into me 
waitin arms. 


Dere is a couple of 
swell fights in it an I get 
a chanct to clean up some 
of de hams aroun de 
studio dat didn’t know I 
was a artist in disgust 
when I was rompin wid 
de props. Some of dese 
comejens has a habit of 
when I am all wrapped 
up in me art an probably 
doing a lot of emotionin, 
to get behind a set an yell 
“Props!” just to make me 
jump. 

Dere is a bunch of 
scenes where dese come- 
jens all dolled up like 
Greasers try to steal de 
pianola. I am prancin 
down de street an dey get 
a close-up of me hearin 
her yelp for assistance an 
I come bustin into de 
room an lick all dese guys, 
an carry de goil back to 
her home dat dey had kid- 
naped her from. 


Me director rehearses 
dis fight stuff real gentle 
like. I make a pass at one 
of de guys an he is sup- 
posed to drop dead wid 
me fist a foot from his 
beak. Den I muss up de 
odders. Right in dere I suggest a great 
piece of business. Dere is a lamp in de 
room an’ I suggest dat I pick it up an trow 
it at one of dem. Say! de director nearly 
fell off de Christmas tree! He said it was 
a entirely new piece of business an walked 
all around me wonderin how I thought 
of it. He said it would be de hit of de 
pitcher an in all de advertisin dey would 
say—‘‘See de Great Lamp Throwing Scene 
in de Battle of Life’”—a real lamp actually 
trown at a live actor regardless of expense. 
Yessir,—I. created dat stunt all by meself. 
Dey tell me dat somebody else has used it 
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since but I am here to tell you dat I in- 
vented it. 

We spend several hours rehearsin dis 
fight stuff an den de nut director puts two 
cameras on it so dere won’t be any need 
for a retake an I sails in. I busts in de 
door an dese hick actors starts for me all 
accordin to de rehearsal. Den I started to 
clean dem. Believe me, it was some con- 
flict! Dey gets sore an we sure do rough it. 
Dey keep me so busy for a while dat | 
nearly forgets to trow de lamp. Dere is 
one comejen I had it in for particularly 
so I don’t do a ting but get him down an 
den walk all over his map. You could of 
heard him yell for a mile. I was so strong 
on de scrap dat I forgets all about de 
dame I am supposed to rescue, an she had 
to do a leap at me so I could save her. 
Den I walks into de close-up wid her in 
me arms an heaves me chest like a real 
hero. 

Dere was no pitchers took any more dat 

a 








day. One of de guys said I didn’t give him 
a good chanct, so I had to take him out 
back of de prop’ room an lick him all over 
again. De odders went in an yelled to de 
boss an we had quite a argument until I 
convinced him dat I was so wrapped up in 
me art dat I forgot all about dat it wasn’t 
a real fight. But de manager says if I 
mussed up any more of his talent I would 
have to go back rustlin props. 

Dis leadin woman of mine is a ex-circus 
rider an I have a hard time wid her cause 
she wants to finish ever scene wid one of 
dese circus poses—kissin de hands to de 
audience or doin de old ring bow stuff. 
She keeps tellin de nut director dat de cir- 
cus stuff would go great an in de scene 
where I am supposed to dash in on horse- 
back an save her from de mob, she wanted 
to do it in her circus ballet skirt an tights 
so she could be remembered by her tou- 
sands of admirers, dat had seen her under 
de canvas. She was a nice girl but I 
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Believe me, it was some conflict. 
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couldn’t see her crabbin me technique by 
showin her shape. 

She put sometin over on me in one scene 
dough, dat I don’t know wedder to let 
her get away wid or not. I aint quite sure 
wedder or not it’s artistic. In de pitcher 
after a lot of fightin an scrappin wid de 
Greasers, dere is a scene where I dash into 
de ragin throng—grab her up on de back 
of me horse an dash away to safety. Dis 
dame knows she is a better rider dan me, 
seein dat she had been doin de bare-back 
stuff ever since P. T. Barnum was in kilts. 
She’s all de time puttin burrs under me 
saddle so I will get bucked off on me head. 
Of course it don’t hurt me none, but dese 
performers shouldn’t be so fresh wid a reg- 
lar actor. Den while I am rubbin me bean, 
she will jump on her horse an pull a lot 
of fancy stuff just to show me up. 

We got a mob of about nine hundred 
extras in dis scene an dey are shootin an 
avhollerin away, an bangin at de door of 
de house wid a batterin ram, an de smoke 
pots is shootin out of de windows. I have 
just have had a desprit fight wid a flock of 
dem an kill a couple of million before I 
break troo an come dashin in on me trusty 
horse—ridin like a Cossack wid de Bill 
show—dey had me tied on so I wouldn't 
fall off an waste a lot of fillum 
I bust troo, bend down to reach de goil, 
but she steps back out of reach—does a 
runnin jump an lands standin right back 
of me saddle, den she sticks one foot up in 
de air an holds it next to her head wid 
one hand an wid de odder grabs out a 
Merican flag an we beat it out of de scene 
wid me lookin like I am all shot to pieces 
tied to me saddle an she standin on de 
back of de horse wid one leg in de air an 
wavin de Merican flag like a wire walker. 
Now what me an me nut director can’t 


decide is if it is good stuff or not. I am 
sorta fraid it takes de scene away from me, 
an if it was shown, might hurt me wid me 
public, an de nut director can’t quite dope 
it out wedder or not de stunt is in keepin 
wid de tense dramatic spirit of de pitcher. 

I got anudder nice scene. One of dese 
bold bad bandits shoots me in de arm so de 
brave hero-wine ties a nice white bandage 
around it. She tears de bandage from her 
skirt which was a idea of me own at that. 
I am supposed to be knocked coo-coo an 
when I come to, say ‘‘Where am I?” De 
director told me dat such original dialogue 
was too good for de movies an dat I should 
ought to write a drammer for de speakin 
stage some Sunday when I aint busy. I 
always go down an stand in front of some 
pitcher theatre Sunday afternoons so if I 
did it at all I would have to do it Sunday 
mornin. I may dash off a little somethin 
for dis guy Belasco some time when I aint 
got too much of a hangover from playin 
aroun de Alex bar om Saturday nights. 

I gotta go down dere an talk loud once 
a week or oderwise I wouldn’t be a regular 
actor. I tell de barkeep how good I am 
an get a lot of publicity. Den I can tell 
him how punk some of dese other hams is 
dat are paid for actin an den he knows I’m 
good cause I can point out de holes in dere 
technique dat he would never notice. He 
was a tellin me de odder night dat meetin 
so many actors had sorta spoiled his taste 
for pitchers, but he promised to go see me 
in me next pitcher. 

I gotta go now an read a scenario. De 
odder night I forgot an took all of my 
make-up off so dere was a lot of people on 
de street car didn’t know I was a perfes- 
sional. 

I tell you, in dis business you can’t be 
too careful. 





Talking Only in Millions 


HEN one seventh of the population 
of the largest city in the world puts 
on its hat and says: “C’mon, lets go to the 


9 


movies” at least once every day, then the 
man and woman who scorns the films ought 
at least to take a little notice. 

It sounds like a big percentage but ac- 
cording to Herbert F. Sherwood of the 
National Board of Review, that’s what 
happens in New York City every day. 


Some other staggering figures given by 
Mr. Sherwood were that 360,000,000 feet, 
or 68,000 miles of films were produced in 
this country, including duplicates, during 
1914. The cost of the films alone was 
$37,000,000. 

The paid admissions to the 20,000 photo- 
play houses scattered around the U. S. A. 
were $319,000,000 during the twelve 
months of that year. 











Selling a Submarine to an Inland Nation Seems an 


Impossible Feat of Salesmanship—But Peggy Could 


Have Sold Wooden Nutmegs in Connecticut 


Peggy Roche: 
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THE ADVENTURE 
OF THE 
TOWN POND 
SUBMARINE 


This is the second of a series of amusing adventures of a 
The first “‘The Adventure of the Three 
The next, “The Tor- 
pedo-Broker of Holland,”’ will appear in May Photoplay. 


remarkable saleslady. 
Georgezs,’’ appeared in the March issue. 
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Peggy waited. Itwis 
two in the morning. @ 
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OU bested me on that horse-deal 
in Palestine, Miss Peggy,” ad- 
mitted George Hagan, of Jersey 
City, as he sat beside Miss Peggy 

Roche upon the porch of the Hotel Magni- 
fique of Janina and mopped his bald head. 
“And I confess it. And I don’t bear no 
malice. You’re an Al saleslady, Miss 
Peggy. Shake!” 

Peggy extended her hand cordially. She 
had come to like fat George Hagan, whom 
she had seen at various times since the Pal- 
estine episode. George traveled in war 
goods for one of the biggest corporations 
in the United States, while she represented 
the six thousand dollar concern of her 
sweetheart, the Byrne War Goods Supply 
Company, of Stamford, Connecticut. 

“Now I'll be frank with you, Miss 
Peggy,” continued Hagan, chewing off the 
end of a Turkish cigar and lighting it. 
“So long as it’s to our interest to work to- 
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gether, we’ll work together. When I give 
you a tip, it won’t be a fake tip. When I 
don’t say nothing, I’m out for myself.” 

“Same here,” said Peggy. 

“Then,” said George, “if you’ll tell me 
what brought you to the Principality of 
Janina, I'll tell you what brought me.” 

“T’ll tell you,” answered Peggy. “I 
thought when I came to Europe that I 
could sell anything that was salable. I 
didn’t know that the whole continent had 
been combed about as fine by war drum- 
mers as Harlem is by the book agents. I 
didn’t know it was easier to sell a sewing 
machine or patent washer in the Bronx 
than it is to sell war goods to any of the 
warring powers just now. And then I read 
in the papers that Janina, with her four 
thousand population and independence dat- 
ing back to the year one, was thirsting to 
enter the fray. I guessed they wouldn’t 
have anything but flintlocks and muzzle- 
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loaders, and I thought there might be a 
chance to unload on them.” 

“Them’s my views exactly,” answered 
George. “But I guess I’ve got the pull on 
you this time, Miss Peggy.” And he 
nodded toward a van which had just drawn 
up at the hotel door, out of which four 
sturdy Greek porters were carrying a huge 
packing-case. 

“T’ve got the goods this time,” continued 
Hagan. “Rifles, ammunition, quick-firers, 
blankets—everything except 42 centimetre 
guns. And I’m to see the mayor this after- 
noon and deliver them. By the way, Miss 
Peggy, what’s in them cases of yours I see 
down to the stage depot?” 

“One of our warships—just a sample,” 
smiled Peggy. 

Hagen threw his head back and emitted 
a roar. 

“That’s rich!” he said. ‘Say, I wish I’d 
have thought of that. I guess there ain’t 
a duck pond in Janina Principality big 
enough to float a catboat. Honest, Miss 
Peggy, what have you got in them cases? 
Because, you see, since you ain’t got a 
chance of selling anything, I might take it 
off your hands at a trifling profit to you. 
I’ve got the right of way here.” 

“A sample warship,” repeated Peggy. 

Hagan looked aggrieved. “O, very well!” 
he said stiffly, rising. “I guess you don’t 
have to tell me if you don’t want to. Only 
you'll find it would have paid to have been 
frank, that’s all. Come to me for the fare 
back to Connecticut when you get busted, 
and maybe I’ll help you.” 

He rose with the air of a man whose 
friendly advances have been repulsed, and 
walked into the little wooden shanty’s one 
room which served for meals, smoking, 
sleeping (when the six bedrooms were all 
engaged) and, incidentally, for the monthly 
meetings of the Janina Government. 

Peggy felt no inclination to answer him. 
George Hagan had beaten her to Janina 
by one day, and, as he had boasted, he had 
the goods with him that time. In fact, he 
had staked a great deal upon this venture. 
The little mountain principality, which had 
an area of some two thousand acres and 
had been independent since the beginnings 
of European history, had allied herself with 
Greece and declared war upon the Albani- 
ans, chiefly because the recent smashing 
defeat of those mountain tribes had ren- 
dered it a safe thing to do. And George 








had taken advantage of the extravagant 
enthusiasm of Janina to unload upon her 
every conceivable kind of war material. 
And he was to meet the Mayor-Prince and 
municipal council, alias legislative assem- 
bly, in the hotel that afternoon. 

Even while Peggy sat there she saw 
packing-case after packing-case carried into 
the hotel and stacked in the single room, 
under the direction of Hagan, who occa- 
sionally cast a triumphant glance not un- 
mixed with malice toward her. 

Peggy had told him the truth, because 
she could not think of anything else to tell 
him. She had brought a vessel of war 
across the mountains—nothing less than a 
small, new, patent, portable submarine of 
Jim Byrne’s invention. And she had 
brought it to Janina under the hazy belief 
that it lay somewhere near Lake Scutari, in- 
stead of being miles distant, behind a range 
of impassable peaks. 

The maps were deceptive, and Peggy had 
necessarily to work single-handed. There 
was no place within twenty miles where the 
submarine could work, unless she placed it 
on the five-acre pond that .served as the 
source of the city’s water supply. Peggy 
was bested this time—utterly bested by 
George Hagan. Everything that could be 
sold Hagan would sell that afternoon! She 
might as well leave her packing-cases at 
the stage coach depot and retire to the 
coast. 

She had got her submarine into Janina, 
but she could never get it out again. The 
coast was too closely watched for that. And 
it meant the loss of half Jim Byrne’s capi- 
tal, ruin for the Byrne War Goods Supply 
Company, the indefinite postponement of 
certain private and personal dreams of a 
bungalow on the Connecticut shore, with a 
garage, a cook, and a colored parlormaid. 

“Hey, there! Why don’t you get a move 
on?” shouted Hagan suddenly. 

Peggy came back from her dream. 
George, hot from his work, and dripping 
with perspiration, was addressing the hotel 
dragoman, an Albanian, like all such func- 
tionaries in Europe south of the Balkans. 
He was a magnificent creature. Six feet 
four or five, and correspondingly broad, he 
had been lounging all the morning at the 
hotel entrance, twisting his long moustaches 
and ogling the Greek girls who passed. He 
wore a pair of silver spurs, two silver- 
mounted pistols stuck conspicuously from 
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““‘By my soul, no!” shrieked the dragoman suddenly. ‘‘By the beard of my father, no!’’ 
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his slashed leather belt, his fez was stuck 
jauntily over one ear; to the unsophisti- 
cated he might have passed for the beau 
ideal of manhood; to Peggy he looked as 
if he had stepped straight out of a Broad- 
way show. 

“Hey!” repeated George. 
mental shrub, you! 
busy !” 

The dragoman, at first incredulous, 
turned his head slowly without relaxing 
from his lounging attitude. Then, real- 
izing that George was really addressing 
him, he scowled fiendishly and laid his 
right hand upon the butt of one of his 
silver-mounted pistols. 

“Aw, can the melodrama! You make me 
tired,” muttered Hagan. ‘“What’re you 
there for, anyway, you Queen of Sheba? 
Put them tin toys away and give a hand 
where you’re wanted !” 

The dragoman looked thunderstruck. He 
actually recoiled three steps before the 
ferocious Jersey Cityite. 

“T am,” he said, in a choked, squeaky 
voice, “I am Georgios Polybuteros.” 

“Well, I’m Georgios Haganoperos,” re- 
torted the other. “You ain’t got nothing 
on me. Are you going to work now, or 
ain’t you?” 

“By my soul, no!” shrieked the drago- 
man suddenly. “‘By the beard of my father, 
no. I never work, sair—never! I hotel 
dragoman!”’ 

“All right! That’s straight! Don’t you 
come round my back door asking for pie, 
then,” said George, turning back into the 
room. 

Peggy could hardly restrain her laughter 
at the sight of the dragoman’s face. He 
seemed like a man who had received a mor- 
tal insult which only his sense of duty to 
the hotel prevented him from avenging 
there and then. He strode in agitation up 
and down the street in front of the hotel. 

And Peggy, who had learned that the 
hotel dragoman is the guide, friend, and 


“Vou orna- 
Get a move on! Get 


philosopher of travelers in trouble, had the 


germ of an idea, so faint a one that she was 
unconscious of its portent. She only knew 
that an impulse prompted her to seek this 
ally against George Hagan. 

“Georgios Polybuteros!”’ she said in a 
low voice, as the frowning man stamped 
past the porch railing in the street. 

Georgios looked up, and, seeing her, 

brought his hand across his forehead with 


the military salute. ‘Come here!’’ said 
Peggy, casting a glance backward, which 
assured her that George Hagan was likely 
to be engaged for the next hour at least, 
arranging his samples. 

Georgios Polybuteros advanced upon the 
hotel porch and lounged gracefully against 
the railing. Peggy went up to him. 

“T am a stranger in Janina and I need a 
friend,” she said, in ingratiating tones. 

“YT am the friend of all ladies who need 
friends, especially American ladies,” an- 
swered the dragoman, laying his hand upon 
his heart. 

“IT knew I could trust you,” said Peggy. 
“You look so fine a man, so different from 
these Greeks about the hotel.” 

“By my soul,” said the dragoman, twirl- 
ing his moustaches, “I am an Arnaut from 
the mountains. I could crush three of these 
Greek dogs in either fist if I were minded 
to. But alas, here am I, Georgios Poly- 
buteros, condemned to toil for three drach- 
mas daily, for a miserable hotel-keeper, 
while my nation is at war.” 

“Why ?” inquired Peggy. 

“The accursed Greek moneylenders have 
eaten up my country. My blood-brother 
lies in prison for debt.” 

“And you are working to pay off his 
debt? How noble of you!” 

“Yes, sair! My blood-brother’s debt is 
mine. He lies in the hands of a rascally 
contractor from Saloniki. In vain I sell 
my farm to pay his debt. I sell my wife 
to Turkish harem, I sell my children to 
slave-market. In vain! Still more drach- 
mas must I raise to pay my blood-brother’s 
debt.” 

“And what will you do now that Janina 
has declared war upon your people?” asked 
Peggy. 

The dragoman blew into the air, as if 
dealing with unrealities. ‘The frogs are 
brave when the stork is away traveling,” 
he said. ‘When the stork returns the frogs 
dive into the pool.” 

“Georgios, you don’t think these people 
have the stomach to make war?” 

“By my father’s beard, who ever saw a 
Greek with any stomach for anything but 
boasting and treachery? With twenty Ar- 
nauts I could stampede the town, and 
plunder it.” 

“Will you be my friend, 
asked Peggy. 

The hand came to the salute again. 


Georgios ?” 


















Georgios’s gallantry was touched. ‘Until 
the death,” he answered. 

“I may want your aid, Georgios. By 
the way, how much still remains to be 
raised on your blood-brother’s debt?” 

“Two hundred drachmas, Princess of 
America. Sixty-six days of slavery, as the 
money-changer calculates for me. But I 
do not despair, for I have a mother’s sis- 
ter, of great age, but not beyond work. She 
has been ill; she is better now, and she 
might bring me two hundred drachmas at 
auction. Such sacrifices one must make for 
one’s blood-brother,” said Georgios regret- 
fully. 

“Don’t sell your mother’s sister. I will 
give you two hundred drachmas if you will 
aid me,” said Peggy. 

The dragoman’s_ incredulous look 
changed to astonishment. He gaped at her 
as if he were afraid the whole episode was 
a dream. ) 

“T want you to be here to-night after that 
man has gone to bed,” said Peggy. “George 
Hagan, you know—the bald man with the 
boxes.” 

“For two hundred drachmas I shall 
cleave his skull to his shoulders, Princess.” 

“T don’t want you to do that yet,” an- 
swered Peggy. “But I think there may 
develop a way of getting even with him. 
He has done me a wrong as well as you, 
Georgios. Shake hands!” 

The big Arnaut and the Connecticut girl 
clasped hands on the hotel verandah. 


Hew Peggy got her intuitions she could 

never understand. Nobody had told 
her that Janina’s act in declaring war on Al- 
bania was a piece of impressive bluff. Yet 
she had sensed it; and that afternoon, 
seated on the verandah, listening to George 
Hagan talking with the Mayor-Prince and 
his Council inside the hotel, she was sure 
of it. 

“This here is a model 75-centimetre 
quick-firer,” said George. “I have twelve 
more at the depot, carried on mules over 
the mountains. With these your country 
will be invincible.” 

“T take them all,” answered the Mayor, 
through the dragoman. 

“This here is a sample of our improved 
saddle,” said George. ‘These are very 
reasonable. You see, you can pack a week’s 
rations in the saddle-bags, and the horse’ll 
never feel it. These are twenty-five dollars. 
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I’ve got five hundred of them at the depot.” 
“TI take them all,” answered the Mayor 
again. 

“Now,” said George, ‘‘I come to blan- 
kets. It'll be cold in the mountains, where 
you're going to chase them cowardly Ar- 
nauts.” Peggy saw the dragoman scowl 
fearfully as he hesitatingly translated. “I 
got a thousand, two for each of your valiant 
army.” 

“IT take them all—everything,” said the 
Mayor- Prince. 

“And boots, Your Highness,” said 
George insinuatingly, opening a packing- 
case. ‘These are the best boots that ever 
come out of America. Warranted never to 
split or crack, or open at the seams. Five 
dollars. I got a thousand pairs.” 

“Give them to me as fast as you can,” 
answered the other. | 

“And rubbers,” George pursued. ‘‘Keep 
the boots water-tight when you have to go 
over wet land. A thousand pairs?” 

“All you got,” said the Mayor. 

“Then there’s bayonets and ammunition. 
I can stock you up on them. Shells for 
your quick-firers, and rifle fodder. That’s 
the big item, Mayor. I want to talk to you 
about that. It’s ninety thousand drachmas, 
but it’l] make your valiant army invincible.” 

“I take everything—everything.” 

‘And when’ll you pay?’ demanded 
George. 

“Next week, when the annual taxes are 
delivered into the treasury.” 

“That’s good,” said George. 
much you got there now?” 

‘Twelve drachmas. But we've confis- 
cated all the Albanians’ lands and fined all 
the rich men, and we'll have a million 
drachmas in a week’s time.” 

“That’s better than ever,” answered 
George. “Spot cash for delivery. I guess 
your war will have to wait for a week, 
Mayor.” 

The Mayor looked crestfallen. He spoke 
to the dragoman, who translated with scorn 
that he made no effort to conceal. 

“He says if Providence requires that his 
army wait a week before its triumph, he 
must bow to Providence. He says the tri- 
umph has already begun to be accomplished. 
He says a courier has left for Athens bear- 
ing news of the approaching victories.” 

“All right,” said George. “Just harp a 
little on that spot cash proposition, will 
you?” 


“How 
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Without stopping, he rode full tilt through the Janina 
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Outside the hotel a vociferous crowd had 
collected. Their yells, which had become 
continuous, drowned the latter part of the 
discussion so far as Peggy’s ears were con- 
cerned. When the Mayor-Prince and his 
counsellors emerged, ten minutes later, the 
crowd let loose. 

As if by preconcerted plan, the appear- 
ance of Janina’s ruler was the signal for 
a remarkable demonstration. Along the 
single street of Janina came a motley army 
—the force of the Republic. Three hun- 


dred strong, half mounted, half on foot,’ 


some shouldering ancient guns and fowling 
pieces, one or two with discarded Krags, 
the ragged, yelling procession streamed 
toward the hotel, without any particular 
attempt at order, and surrounding the 
Mayor, let loose their voices. At the same 
time flags appeared at every window. 
Drums beat, a brass band was mobilized 
and squeaked the national anthem from 
dented instruments: Janina was celebrating 
its triumph over its hereditary enemies. 

The Mayor-Prince had George Hagan 
by the arm and was talking to him, by the 
aid of Georgios, in an eager and anxious 
manner. George Hagan was shaking his 
head. 

“Tt don’t go, Mayor,” Peggy heard him 
say. “It ain’t like America, where you can 
send a collector the first of the month. I 
got to see the money. I’m the spot cash 
man—that’s me.” 

They passed down the steps, and the 
crowd surrounded them and bore them, 
shoulder high, toward the Palace, a two- 
story affair resembling strikingly the house 
in which Peggy had boarded in the suburbs 
of Stamford, Connecticut, when she first 
went there to try her fortune. 

Georgios lounged up to the girl. 

“That Mayor and the American very well 
matched,” he said. “Both swindlers. By 
the blood of my blood-brother, there will 
never be more than a hundred thousand 
drachmas in treasury. The Mayor, he got 
all the money in Janina.” 

“How much is that?” asked Peggy. 

“One hundred thousand drachmas. 
Never more, never less. ‘The Mayor, he 
pay salaries every month. The town, he 
spend Mayor’s salary at the Mayor’s shops. 
All come back to the Mayor. Always just 


one hundred thousand drachmas in Janina.” 
“How did it get here, Georgios?” asked 
Peggy. 


“The English Government pay him ran- 
som for Lady Bing.” 

“Ransom, eh? Brigands?” 

“OQ yes, Princess. Ten years ago, the 
Mayor carry off Lady Bing who come here 
to write a book. The Mayor he sell Lady 
Bing back to English Government for one 
hundred thousand drachmas. Before that, 
no money at all in Janina. Since then, just 
one hundred thousand drachmas. Never 
more, never less. First of the month, one 
hundred thousand drachmas in Mayor’s bed- 
room, under the floor, in town treasury. 
Last of the month, twelve drachmas. First 
of the month, everybody pay bills to the 
Mayor.” 

“Well, that’s a good way to go,” said 
Peggy. ‘“The Mayor was lying, then, when 
he spoke to Mr. Hagan?” 

“Lying? He is a Greek,” retorted Geor- 
gios, spitting. 

“All right, Georgios. To-night you and 
I will unfold a plan whereby you shall 
have your two hundred drachmas and eight 
hundred more besides.” 

“Eight hundred!” shouted Georgios. 
“Why, that will buy me a new wife and re- 
deem my farm from that thief of a Greek 
dog in Saloniki!” 

“Your own wife, 
Peggy gently. 

“Never!” shouted the dragoman. “The 
past is past! What I have lost, I suffer 
cheerfully for my blood-brother. A new 
wife and my farm again, and the curse of 
Shaitan upon all Greeks!” 

“Georgios,” said Peggy, “since we are 
here, I won’t wait till this evening. We'll 
begin now.” 


Georgios—” began 


‘TH E disappearance of Georgios from the 
hotel interested nobody except the land- 
lord. The stalwart dragoman had simply 
asked for his money and gone, apparently 
to discharge the remainder of his blood- 
brother’s debt. The days that passed were 
stirring ones. Janina, now at war with the 
Arnauts of Albania, waited for the com- 
pletion of mobilization only until the 
Mayor’s promised million drachmas was in 
the treasury. George Hagan was alter- 
nately hopeful and cynical. But he was 
proof against all persuasion to deliver the 
goods before payment. 
The spot cash man received and rejected 
deputations of notables, of citizens, of the 
Mayor-Prince and his council, joint and 





















































separate. His heart was adamant, and 
none dared to lay forcible hands upon the 
tempting display of war goods in the hotel 
dining-room, or the massive packing-cases 
at the coach station. For even in Janina 
the American flag had achieved respect. 
Peggy and Hagan were on fairly friendly 
terms. Hagan had at least ousted Peggy, 
even if he had failed to make a sale. But 
on the second evening after the events re- 
corded, while Janina was cheering itself 


hoarse, as the Mayor made an impassioned - 


speech from hustings erected in the one 
street, Hagan came to Peggy with bulging 
eyes. 

“What's this I hear about that submar- 
ine of yours?” he demanded. 

“Why, Mr. Hagan, if you can put across 
your junk and get away with it, I guess I 
can sell Janina a submarine,” said Peggy. 

“A submarine!” yelled Hagan. ‘‘What’s 

it going to sub in? Why, it couldn’t turn 
round in that old duck pond on the hill, 
and there ain’t no fish there to sub against. 
And you're asking a hundred thousand 
dollars. Have you gone crazy, girlie?” 
- “Now keep calm, George,” said Peggy. 
“Tf you can ask a million odd drachmas 
for your old junk, I guess a hundred thou- 
sand isn’t too much for mine.” 

“You’ve as much chance of putting that 
bluff across as Janina has of whipping the 
Arnauts,” answered Hagan. “If the Aus- 
trians hadn’t smashed them up three months 
ago, they’d be bartering with me in Janina 
now, instead of Mayor Alexandrovskobolos, 
or whatever his name is.” : 

“Wait and see,” said Peggy cryptically. 
“By the way, you don’t happen to know 
where the treasury is, do you?” 

“In the vaults of the Janina Bank,” said 
Hagan. ‘And it'll stay there till I carry 
it away in my pockets day after to-morrow.” 

Nevertheless, Peggy’s submarine created 
a decided sensation when it was put to- 
gether upon the town pond. There was 
room to turn in, though not to manoeuvre 
in. It fired one torpedo, it held eight men 
—crowded ; it ran by gasoline, it sank, and, 
most important, it would rise again. Jim 
Byrne had been hampered by lack of funds, 
but the Connecticut spirit had remained. 

“One hundred thousand drachmas,” said 
Peggy to the Mayor. 

The Mayor, who had just addressed the 
army for the fourth time that day, answered 
excitedly: 


Peggy Roche: 
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“Listen, then, Mademoiselle. For the 
glory of Janina it is right that this warship 
should be hers. Shall my brave troops, 
marching daily from victory to victory, lack 
a navy, when every other power possesses 
one? I will pay you one hundred thousand 
drachmas, giving notes for three, six, and 
twelve months.” 

“T am the only origirtal spot cash store,” 
answered Peggy, though it is doubtful if 
the interpreter got home with that part of 
the message. However, he conveyed the 
effect of it. 

“But in three months, when the olive 
crop is in, the treasury will be overflowing,” 
said the Mayor. “I will pay interest, too: 
ten, fifteen, twenty per cent. All that you 
will.” 

“T am the spot cash man,” repeated 
Peggy; and the Mayor, who had learned 
the meaning of the word “cash” from its 
repetition, shrugged his shoulders with res- 
ignation. 

Peggy saw a look of amusement pass over 
George Hagan’s face. After all, he could 
afford to smile, even if he came down to 
five hundred thousand, which would still 
leave him a hundred per cent. clean-up. 
He was amused at Peggy, but he could not 
understand why the girl was wasting her 
time in Janina. 


[ was the last night before mobilizatién. 

On the morrow George Hagan was to 
receive, as he hoped not too fondly, his mil- 
lion drachmas. Janina had cheered itself 
hoarse once more and gone to bed. George 
Hagan had gone to bed. But Peggy waited, 
fully dressed, in her room, looking out 
over the distant hills. 

It was two in the morning. Would 
Georgios prove a man of his word? Or 
had he found another wife and .forgotten 
their compact in the honeymoon? 

Suddenly a clatter of horsehoofs was 
heard, and then a rider was seen, spurring 
his steed at a hard gallop along the single 
street and up toward the Mayor-Prince’s 
palace. 

Simultaneously came the sound of win- 
dows being thrust open. Rows of heads 
appeared across the street in the moonlight. 

A little later a bugle sounded. Then 
came the clump of feet on the cobbled 
stones of the road. And suddenly there 
arose the distant shout of a multitude. of 
voices. 
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The City Council came bustling forward, with knees that wobbled curiously. 


Peggy, smiling grimly, went down to the 
hotel porch. Hagan joined her almost im- 
mediately, in overcoat and pajamas. 

“What is it?” he asked anxiously. “A 
revolution ?” 


Peggy shook her head _ cryptically. 
George Hagan looked at her without inter- 
est; then he looked more critically; then 
his eyes began to assume an expression of 
curiosity at the look on Peggy’s face. 
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‘Does anybody here speak English ?’’ demanded Peggy.- 
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Assuming an attitude 
of martial ardor, which 
strikingly resembled the 
pictures of Napoleon, the 
Mayor addressed his fol- 
lowers in stirring tones. 
As he spoke he waved a 
naked sword in his right 
hand. 

With responsive yells 
the army clustered about 
him. ‘There was no mis- 
taking the meaning of the 
situation. Warning had 
been given of the ap- 
proach of an Arnaut 
force and the Mayor had 
accepted the demand of 
his army to be led forth 
to instant victory. All the 
street cheered madly and 
heads bobbed from all the 
windows. 

Then, from afar off, the 
distant notes of another 
bugle sounded. And, fol- 
lowing it, another rider 
came clattering down the 
street. He was bent dou- 
ble over his horse’s neck, 
he spurred it unmerci- 
fully, and without stop- 
ping, he rode full tilt 
through the Janina army, 
which opened to make a 
passage for him. And as 
he rode, he yelled. 

The Mayor, cut short, 
let the sword arm fall. A 
sort of whirling movement 
made itself manifest 
among his followers. The 
cheering was cut off 
abruptly. 

Then from the porch 
Peggy could see a little 
band of a dozen horsemen 
riding madly across the 
bridge at the end of Ja- 
nina town. As they rode 
they shouted and waved 
théir swords, and the 


Suddenly, with wild cries, the motley sound of the shouts seemed to paralyze 


army of Janina, roused from its sleep, Janina. 


rushed into the market place before the “The Arnauts!” shrieked a man at the 


hotel, some mounted, and some afoot. At Mayor’s side. 





its head rode the Mayor. There was an instant of confusion, and 
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then the Janina army turned tail and bolted 
for safety. Upon their heels dashed the 
marauding force of twelve, screeching in 
the most blood-curdling way. It dashed 
along the street and disappeared. The 
yells grew fainter. Presently no sound was 
to be heard. Every window along the street 
was closed. 

“What’s it all mean?” cried Hagan, who 
had been watching, thunderstruck, from the 
hotel entrance. 

Peggy slipped past him without answer- 
ing and made her way to the back entrance. 
Standing there beside a horse was Geor- 
gios. 

Peggy nodded and smiled at him, leaped 
into the saddle and rode like the wind for 
the Mayor’s palace. She spurred the beast 
through the deserted barracks in front of 
it and hammered on the doors. 

After a long time a trembling hand shot 
back the bolt. A quavering voice was speak- 
ing. Peggy caught the word “drachmas.” 
“Drachmas,” repeated half a dozen other 
voices from behind. 

Peggy was looking at the Mayor. He 
breathed a vast sigh of relief. Behind him 
the council came bustling forward, with 
knees that wobbled curiously as it moved. 

“Does anybody here speak English ?” de- 
manded Peggy. 

“Me spek English,” answered a voice. 
“Me live five years in London.” 

“Then tell the Mayor that the Arnauts 
are at the other end of the town,” said 
Peggy. ‘“I'wenty thousand of them. That 
was only an advance body you saw.” 

The faces blanched, even in the dim oil 
light of the hall. The council clustered 
round the Mayor, who jabbered frantically. 

‘He will give all the money in the treas- 
ury,’ expounded the linguist. “If his 
valiant army had been ready he would have 
led it to victory.” 

“How much is in the treasury?” asked 
Peggy. 

‘““Twelve thousand drachmas. 
iant army—’”’ 

“The Arnauts will not accept money. 
They demand the lives of the Mayor and 
all the Council. Georgios, the hotel drago- 


If his val- 


man, told me. I came to warn you. They 
demand 
Janina.” 

With a despairing yell the Mayor fell on 
his knees and clutched at Peggy’s hand, 
slobbering over it. 


your lives, or they will sack 





“TI will save you,” said Peggy, “for a 
hundred thousand drachmas.” 

“There is only twenty thousand—’” be- 
gan the interpreter. 

“Very well,” answered Peggy, turning 
away. The Mayor let out a scream. 

“He says there are a hundred thousand 
drachmas,” said the interpreter. “He says 
he will give a note—” 

“And I know where they are,” said 
Peggy, pushing upstairs. 

She stamped her feet on the cheap carpet 
in the Mayor’s bedroom. One of the boards 
was loose. She nodded to the Mayor, who 
had followed her. He rolled the carpet 
back, disclosing a box beneath the floor. 

Three minutes later, Paving transferred 
the contents of the Janina treasury to her 
own pockets in the form of good Bank of 
Athens notes, Peggy faced the trembling 
Mayor-Prince and Council. 

“There is one means of safety,” she said. 
‘‘Would you save your lives at the expense 
of Janina?” 

“Yes, yes!’ yelled the Mayor, when the 
interpreter had translated. “My life is 
valuable. I must lead my valiant army—” 

From the far distance underneath them 
came the blood-curdling shouts of the in- 
vaders. Everybody shook with fear—ex- 
cept Peggy. 

“Come, then, and I will save you,” she 
said. 

She led them from the Palace in the di- 
rection of the town pond upon the hill. 
They arrived in her wake, breathless. Peggy 
was standing beside the anchored sub- 
marine. 

“Push off and float her,” she said. ‘You 
understand how the boat works. In six 
hours, when the air supply is exhausted you 
may come up. The Arnauts will be gone. 
Then, when you see signs of them return- 
ing, go down again. And do this till your 
valiant army has had time to mobilize for 
another glorious victory. Good-bye.” 

But without waiting to bid her farewell 
the Mayor and Council broke for the boat, 
pulled up the anchor, and let her glide out 
into the middle of the pond. Then came 
the sound of water rushing into the tanks. 
And slowly and majestically the submarine 
disappeared. Not a ripple remained upon 
the stagnant surface of Janina’s water- 
supply. 

Peggy strolled back to the Palace and, 

(Continued on page 150) 

















THOUSANDS ANNUALLY STORM FORTUNE’S 
CITADEL BUT FEW WIN A SNUG PLACE WITHIN 


Extra Girls Who Became Stars 





Choosing players for 
minor parts from 
the ‘‘extra list’’ at 
Essanay, Nice job! 
What ? 


By Grace Kingsley 


*_. ND one day Totty T'wo-Shoes, af- 
A ter tiring of picking oranges in 
the morning and making snow- 
balls on Mt. Baldy in the afternoon, de- 
cided to go out to the movie studio and see 
how motion pictures are made. Director 
Humpty Dumpty noticed her among the 
bystanders, and halted his William S. Hart 
drama or his Mack Swain comedy, in- 
stantly. There was a brief conversation, 
and next morning Little Totty went to 
work for $200 a week.” 

That’s the way you read about it in the 
papers. But it doesn’t happen that way 
often in real life. Life—seething, red- 
blooded life, such as pours itself into every 
pioneer movement,—this is the real life-of 
the motion picture studios. 

The raw, chill, bleak beginnings of -pic- 
tures furnish many a tale full of human 
iaterest and thrill. Very democratic were 
those old days when out of the ranks, all 
in a day, might come forth a Fanny Daven- 
port of the films, a shadow Sarah Bern- 
hardt. 

The modern theatrical miracle,—the 
mobs of the moving picture world: whence 
do they come? And the. stars who rise 





above the mob, what power or chance places 
them there? Is an army wanted to storm 
a mimic French bastile? Must a fear-mad- 
dened throng hurl itself into the sea? Isa 
horde of naked savages needed in a hand- 
to-hand conflict with wild beasts? Presto! 
The thing is done. 

“Extra motion picture people seem to 
spring up from the earth,” David Griffith 
once said to. me, “willing to die by sword 
or fire.” 

Some day a Bret Harte-ish person will 
arise to epitomize the life of the studio. 
Meantime the writer has gleaned a few of 
the thousands of interesting tales—giving 
just a glimpse of the other side of the pat- 
tern which is woven on the screen. 

The group of heroines of ‘‘Intolerance’”’ 
all have interesting stories. ; 

Like a fairy fable is the story of Mae 
Marsh. Miss Marsh was working as a tele- 
phone girl in a hotel, helping to support 
her mother and sisters. One day she visited 
the Los Angeles Biograph studio where her 
sister, ‘‘Lovie’” Marsh, was working. She 
wore a plain little frock, and her hair was 
“slicked” back to form a knot at the nape 
of her neck. And that head, Mr. Griffith 
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noted, was a perfectly shaped one. He was 
directing a picture, but during a lull came 
over and spoke to the plainly dressed little 
maid, and then it was he noted those won- 
derfully luminous eyes of hers. 

He asked her if she would like to do a 
bit in a picture. She said yes, she would. 
She was terribly frightened, she says. But 
she played the bit next day, registering with 
such clean-cut dramatic instinct that she 
was at once engaged. She was featured at 
first in comedy but made her first great hit 
as “little sister” in ‘“‘The Birth of a Nation.” 

One of the principal parts in ‘““The Birth 
of a Nation” is that of the girl who was to 
represent throughout the whole story the 
lost cause. She had not much to do; she 
must at times be in an obscure corner. She 
must sit pale and silent. She must not move 
nor gesticulate wildly, and yet she must 
“get to” every one in the audience. 

A great actress had been sent for to play 
the part, but when Mr. Griffith spied a 
quiet, sad-eyed little girl at the studto one 


day, he decided to give her a chance. But’ 


it was difficult for her to grasp the full sig- 
nificance of her role. 

One day Griffith spoke roughly to her,— 
more roughly than he had ever spoken to 
any one on the lot before. The girl looked 
up quickly, hurt pride, fear, humiliation, all 
expressed in her wonderful dark eyes. That 
look was just what the big director wanted. 
The black hair close around the head, the 
great staring eyes, the little trembling 
figure, and that look, wounded and broken. 
Was not the South so wounded and so 
broken? Too weak to fight back too, much 
beaten with the fight of the world to con- 
test, all she could do was to look, but in 
that look flamed out all the hurt that the 
director wanted. 

The rest of the story is short. The nego- 
tiations for the famous actress were stopped. 
The girl who only looked and flamed 
through her eyes the hurt that was in her 
soul, had acted the greatest there is, the 
acting that makes you feel you have seen 
reality. . The girl’s name was Miriam 
Cooper. 

Seena Owen, another “Intolerance’’ star, 
a few years ago was a society girl. She re- 
ceived her education abroad, and: had set- 
tled down to a life of pink teas and piffle 
when her father suddenly lost his money, 
died and left his family almost destitute. 
Miss Owen at once turned to the stage, and 


found work at the old Alcazar Theater in 
San Francisco. She received $5 for her 
first week’s work and was grateful! ‘Then 
she came south and went into pictures. She 
did a bit in “The Birth of a Nation,” regis- 
tering so well that she was soon starring 
in her own right. 

Over at the Lasky Company, the other 
day, one of the stars drove up to the gate 
in her own white car, and there alighted 
Anita King, famous for her solitary trip 
across the continent via automobile, as well 
as for her screen work. She, too, was an 
extra girl. 

“One morning, I remember, I was work- 
ing in a mob scene. We were all wielding 
clubs, and the director cailed out, ‘Look 
out there and don’t hurt Miss King! She’s 
got to play a lead tomorrow!’ 

“My first real part was with Dustin Far- 
num in ‘The Virginian.’ I went into the 
office one day, and ‘Dusty’ was there talk- 
ing to Mr. De Mille. He looked over at 
me. I had met him only once, but he 
turned to Mr. De Mille and said: ‘Miss 
King is the very type I want for Mrs. Og- 
den in “The Virginian.” ’ 


“Mr. De Mille answered that the part ~ 


already had been cast, but Mr. Farnum 
persisted. Mr. De Mille refused to com- 
mit himself, but I wanted that part badly, 
and whenever I saw him, I’d say, ‘You've 
changed your mind about that part, haven’t 
you? You're going to give it to me, aren’t 
you?’- I think he finally gave it to me to 
get rid of me.”’ 

Miss King lately has been named as one 
of the Los Angeles City Mothers, appointed 
to look after the stray young girls who 
drift into the city’s maelstrom! Miss 
King’s duties having to do with the young 
girls who seek work in the pictures. She 
tells many an interesting story of her ex- 
periences and reveals the dark and sorry 
side to the tale,—the story of failure. 

From all over the country they come, 
these girls, with their little hoards of sav- 
ings. Two girls last summer walked all the 
way from Seattle to try to find fame in the 
pictures! Neither had good looks ‘nor tal- 
ent nor anything except determination to 
recommend them. A test was made, but 
they were photographically impossible, and 
the City Mothers took up a collection and 
sent them home. 

A little mother with a baby six weeks 
old rode out from Montana a-horseback 
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with her baby across the saddle. At home, 
on a ranch, she had a husband and two 
other children. It was pointed out to her 
quite frankly that she had no good looks 
and no talent besides her riding ability, 
and that her baby stood in the way of her 
chances. But she persisted. She would 
not give up. She got down to her last 
cent, they even put her in jail to try and 
cure her, and finally the City Mothers had 
to get funds and send her home, but her 
last words as she said good-bye were that 
she would never give up, and when her 
baby was big enough to leave, she was com- 
ing back. 

A stenographer who had worked in the 
capitol at Washington came West, and got 
work as an extra girl. She worked three 
days as an extra with a big gang of Mexi- 
cans, out on location, in the rain,—and 
was glad to return home. 

In the old Essanay days of 1912 there 
was a little girl whom everybody jokingly 
called ‘‘Ruth of the Ragged Heart.” ‘That 
was Ruth Stonehouse, now a _ Universal 
Star. 

The way of it was this. 

Ruth, though almost a child  ggrmas 

then, had to help in the sup- f 

port of her mother and sis- b 

ter. She had done a little ae 
tin vaudeville, but wanted 
to remain at home in 
Chicago. 


Thousands of 
extra girls have 
stood in this 
doorway at 
Universal City 
and not a few 
have emerged 
as ‘‘featured 
leads’’ and 
stars. 





















“So one day I went over to the Essanay 
studio, and asked for work. I[ got it, but 
only bits. I didn’t seem to get ahead, and 
I began to feel that I was a failure. One 
day I was standing watching. a scene. I 
was heartsick and discouraged, and really 
on the brink of giving up. Suddenly the 
girl playing the lead was taken ill, and 
had to leave. The director looked frantic- 
ally around. He saw me. It was the be- 
ginning of the picture, and he was behind 
in his work; so he popped me into the 
picture. 

“It was one of these weepy stories, and 
I guess the director thought I was the most 
forlorn thing he had ever seen. I was sup- 
posed to emote, and I did. I emoted 
enough for seven Sarah Bernhardts. I 
cried all over the place—and became the 
official sob-sister of the studio. I died in 
every way there was to die, I think, and 
had more children dead and alive than any 
woman that ever lived. Niobe was a dry- 
eyed, marble-hearted dame compared to 


me. So one day I wrote a comedy for my- 
self. It was accepted, worked over a bit, 
and that’s 

ew where I es- 

|; caped the 


thrall of 
tears.” 

Out at the 
Fine Arts 
studio in Holly- 


wood, there is 
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a sort of official chaperone. Her name is 
Lucille Brown, and she’s not one of your 
hard-eyed policemen of the proprieties, but 
a real human being with an ear for every 
woe, a competent and discriminating eye, 
and an understanding heart. She employs 
the extras, and does it with a fine compe- 
tency which means much to the studio, and 
many are the tales she can tell of the rise 
of members of her extra flock. 

“One day when we were hiring people 
for “The Birth of a Nation,” said Mrs. 
grown, “I noticed among the pushing 
crowd the flower-like face of a lovely little 
girl. It was toward evening, and the light 
was almost. gone. All day we had been 
working on the task. I called over to the 
girl, ‘You'll do.’ Her face lighted beauti- 
fully. She didn’t go away, but when the 
crowd had dispersed, she came timidly over 
to my desk. 

‘“*Maybe you didn’t notice,’ she said, 
‘that .I have only one arm.’ I hadn't. 
‘Well, dear,’ I said sadly, ‘I’m afraid we 
can’t use you.’ The tears came to her eyes. 
Paul Powell chanced to be standing close 
by. ‘Never mind,’ said Powell, ‘I think I 
can use you. I’m putting on a mill picture, 
and we'll pretend your arm was cut off in 
the mill!’ The child brightened up. 

“She turned out to have wonderful tal- 


ent. We: used her in several pictures after 
that. One day Director Rogers of the Fox 
studio sent for her to work in a mill scene, 
and she is now in stock regularly with that 
company. The little girl’s name is Dorothy 
Whiteman. 

“Sometimes very old ladies come to me. 


Giving a ‘‘mob’’ the once over at the American studio, Santa Barbara... 


They have had no experience, and are 
really too old for the pictures, I had four 
such in one week while Mr. Griffith was 
producing ‘Intolerance,’ and I used them 
all as chaperones for the girls working on 
location. ‘They proved excellent in that 
capacity, and have been working at the 
job ever since. 

“Not long ago a youngster came to us. 
He was about ten. He was a ragged little 
orphan, and they were about to put him 
in an Orphans’ Home, he said. Chet 
Withey happened to need a kid about his 
size. ‘Can you swim?’ he asked the boy. 
‘Sure,’ answered the nervy youngster. ‘I’m 
a Boy Scout. Sure I can swim!’ 

“Next day they took him down to the 
ocean and threw him in. The gritty young- 
ster never made a whine’ either. But he 
couldn’t swim. All he could do was a little 
duck-paddle, and they had to rescue him 
from drowning. But he had shown so much 
nerve that they kept him right along. When 
he isn’t acting he’s selling papers, and he 
leads an independent and self-respecting 
life. His name is Joe Wright, and he’s 
one worth watching.” 

One day George Siegmann was directing 
a picture out on location. He wanted a 
man to dig post-holes, and there was no- 
body to do it. The extra men all stood 
back, considering themselves “actors,” and 
too good to do such work. One young 
fellow stepped out of the crowd: ‘Well, 
by George, I need a job, and I’ll do it!” he 
offered. He did the bit of hard labor all 
by himself. His talent for post-hole dig- 

(Continued on page 145) 








































Venice, N. J. 


URNING Sparkill Creek at 

Piermont, N. J., into a 

Venice street—or do they 
call them canals ?—was a recent 
expensive venture of the World 
Film Corporation. 

The Venice scenes were re- 
quired for a film version of 
“Frou Frou” and Director Emile 
Chautard saw to it that real 
Venice, Italy ‘‘locations’ were 
accurately duplicated. Only the 
facades, as shown in these illus- 
trations, were constructed but 
even at that, the bill was over 
$20,000. ‘The work was done at 
the Fort Lee studio and the 
Venetian buildings transported 
in sections to Piermont, where 
the inhabitants enjoyed the oc- 
casion, one and all. 

The gondolier nearly froze 
while the scenes were being 
“shot” as the weather declined 
to enter into the Venetian spirit. 
By this time the New 
Jersey Venetian kids 
probably 
have .run- 
ners on the — 
gondola. 































































Below, a snap-shot 
of Miss Clayton in her boudoir. A mirror 
is responsible for the double likeness above. 





‘ 


. E should run at least two 
pages of the Lovely Thing 
on our April lid,” murmured the 
art director. “Look at these 
peachy pictures!” 
“But,” expostulated his 
typewriter assistant, “what i$ 
there to say that’s new?” 


































“Beauty is sufficient unto it- 
self. Novelty is its least 
charm.” Our Rembrandt 
thus rebuked us. , 

Well, we’ve explained 
that Ethel Clayton is Joe 
Kaufman’s wife. 

That she’s happily 
married and _ doesn’t 
care who knows it. 

That her home is in 
New York City. 

That her best work 
was done in Philadel- . 
phia, at the -Lubin 
studio in a _ series of 
domestic dramas under 
her husband’s direction. 

That she is at present, 
as she has been for. some 
time, with World. 

That she is in her early 
twenties. 

That she’s been in pictures since 1912. 


© Lumiere 
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Skin Deep 


OOKS — either 
good or bad— 
count for much 

in the film world. 
If you're a top- 
notcher in beauty— 
great! But if you’re 
in George Fawcett’s 
class, maybe you'll 
find it pays almost 
as well. 

Faweett’s feature 
map never raised a 
sigh from the most 
ardent of our sweet 
young things. Never 
have feminine “ohs” 
and “ahs” followed 
his appearance on 
any screen. Just 
shivers—except when 
he is playing the 
rough old miner with 
the “heart of gold.” 

But those deep 
lines on Fawecett’s 
face help in painting 
the villain and as a 
villain — especially 
the western type— 
he stands high. For 
in filmland Fawcett 
ranks as one of our 
worst citizens. Yet 
homeliness, like 
comeliness, is only 
skin deep and 
George is one of the 
best liked players on 
stage or screen. 

He was born in 
Virginia and his 
stage career has been 
extensive both in 
England and Amer- 
ica. One of his latest 
film showings is in 
“Panthea” and as 
the Russian police 
officer he’s about as 
ugly as anyone ever 
dreamed a Muscovite 
could be. He is now 
a fixture with Selig. 

Mrs. Fawcett is 


Percy Haswell, of 


the stage. 
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The Shadow Stage 


A Department of 
Photoplay Review 


studying our varied dramatic arts from 
the comparative standpoint, the ex- 
traordinary wealth of screen subjects, as set 
against the comparative poverty of recent 
stage ideas, will be at once apparent. 
Though the screen disgorges trash as 
freely as the Great War disgorges death ; 
though its greatest weakness is its tendency 
to rush everything and to give opulent set- 
ting to silly stories and worthless plots, it 
can be easily shown that the sun stage ‘has 
done more for distinctly American theatri- 
cals in the past year than has the electric 
stage in a decade. We expect that the 
champions of the speakies will give this 
statement the gentle smile of pity, and won- 
der that we are allowed to perambulate 
without our keeper. Therefore we'll en- 
deavor to clinch our statement with proof. 
We will consider ‘those plays of words or 
pictures which concern our own country 
and our own people. Obviously, if we are 
to have a national literature or a national 
drama, it must deal with our life and our 
problems. 
The whole substance of our theatre is 
borrowed. Its material has come largely 
from England; its form has come from 


iy any fair-minded man or woman, 





By 
Julian Johnson 


Norma 
Talmadge 
and 
_ Sasa 


« Panthea. ‘i 


France. We expect strong stories from 
London; from Paris, technique. For a 
generation we have been moved or amused 
by Pinero and Jones, by Barrie, Shaw or 
Maugham. At the same time we have ac- 
claimed the. French Sardou as the master 
of melodrama for whom there séems no 
successor, and. the young French Jew, 
Henri Bernstein, as the finest exponent of 
form in the modern play. 

There is at present no craftsman of the 
theatre in America to replace Clyde Fitch, 
Bronson Howard, or the early Augustus 
‘Thomas. 

We may reverse court procedure, and give 
the defense the first inning. 

Going back ten years, we come to that 
evening in which William Vaughan 
Moody’s tremendous play, ‘The Great 
Divide,” first saw the incandescents. Here 
is an almost epic document of America, 
written by a college professor, and pro- 
duced by Henry Miller. The routine 
theatre managers considered Miller mon- 
keying with the highbrows. His triumph 
soon made them wish they had monkeyed 
in his place. Moody wanted to call his 
piece ‘“The Sabine Woman.” The name it 
bears—which I believe to be Miller’s— 
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probably tipped the scales "xaeeaEmameom 
to popularity. 

Other plays true to 
American life and de- 
scriptive of it, in the past 
decade, are ‘“The College 
Widow,” the classic of ; 
freshwater scholasticism, 
by George Ade; “The 
New York Idea,” a 
glittering satire of 
metropolitan society, 
by Langdon Mitchell ; 
“Too Many Cooks,” an 
idyll of ye complete sub- 
urbanite, by Frank Cra- 
ven; ‘“Kindling,” a true 
picture of the hopes and 


the pathos of the sub- 
merged tenth, by 
Charles Kenyon; 


Joseph Medill Patter- 
son’s newspaper play, 
“The Fourth Estate ;” 
Louis Anspacher’s 
“The Unchastened 
Woman,” a keen 
X-ray of so- 


ciety worthy 
Oscar Wilde: j 
“The Easiest 





Way,” Eugene 
Walter’s mas- 
terpiece, and the one really great 
play of the upper-underworld; “A Man’s 
World,” a tremendous feminist work by 
Rachel Crothers; ‘Potash and Perlmut- 
ter,” a light but factful transcript of our 
important Jewish life, by Montague Glass ; 
Mr. Cohan’s dramatization of ‘Get-Rich- 
Quick Wallingford ;’” Augustus Thomas’ 
“As a Man Thinks,” and “The Witching 
Hour ;” Edward Sheldon’s “Romance” and 
“Salvation Nell;” and the Ditrichstein- 
Hatton ‘Great Lover,” a paraphrase of our 
style of taking the arts. 

The length of a thing is no argument in 
its favor or disfavor. If that 
“Hiawatha” would pass Gray’s “Elegy in 
a Country Churchyard” as a piece of fine 
art. Most of the photoplays I am going 
to name occupied (probably) less time in 
taking and preparation than any of. the 
stage dramas put down above. Certainly 
their presentation is a briefer matter. 
Nevertheless, the substance is here. The 
big American thought is here. The tran- 
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script of our life is here, 
and when it comes to truth 
expressed, a brochure is as 
potent as a_ two-volume 
novel — more so, because 
the big book scares folks 
away. 

Here are American 


photoplays of the past 
year, or about the past 
year: 


First, “The Birth of a 
Nation.” 


From the Fine Arts 
studio came “The Lily 
and the Rose,” an un- 


rivalled study of domestic 
sweetness and outer lure; 
“The Penitentes,” a vivid 
document from the early 
history of the Southwest ; 
“Cross Currents;” “Let 
Katy Do It;” the incom- 
parable ‘‘Acquitted’’—than 
which no truer American 
play has been presented on 
any stage; “Betty of Grey- 
stone,” a genuine idyll; 
“Susan Rocks the Boat ;” “Fifty-Fifty,” a 
satire on skin-deep Bohemianism; ‘The 
Children Pay,” a really remarkable study of 
the consequences of divorce; ‘The Micro- 
scope Mystery,” a show-up of our national 
obeisance before the patent-medicine god ; 
“A House Built on Sand ;” and “American 
Aristocracy,” a satire so genuine that it is 
like a rollicking early work of Bronson 
Howard’s. 

From Ince’s shop came that fine study 
of youth and its impulses, ‘“The Coward ;” 
“The Iron Strain ;” ‘‘Matrimony,” a beau- 
tifully handled story of domestic drifting ; 
“Between Men;” “The Winged Idol;” 
“The Green Swamp’—remember the clin- 
ical terror of its tetanus?-— “Hell’s 
Hinges ;” “The Moral Fabric;” and 
“Honor Thy Name.” 

From the Lasky-Famous camp we select 
a few of numerous good plays. Mostly, 
they have presented plays or told stories. 
But such fine and distinctively American 
plays as ‘*The Cheat,” “Ashes of Embers,”’. 
“The Secret Sin,” “The Blacklist,” “The 
Soul of Kuri San,” “The Honorable 
Friend,” and “Witchcraft,” lend tone and 
distinction to any theatre anywhere. Lasky’s 
little group of Japanese-American subjects 


Irene Castle, 
in “‘Patria.’’ 

















is, indeed, daring and faithful treatment 
of a new material: the aggressive Oriental 
in the United States. 

Morosco contributed “The Parson of 
Panamint,’ and ‘Pasquale,’ a genuine 
study of a patriotic heart divided between 
love for the motherland and love for the 
dear ones in the adopted country. 

Vitagraph’s ‘“‘Kennedy Square,” 
epoch-maker for that company. 

Universal’s ‘‘Where Are My Children,” 
“Tdle Wives,” “Jewel,” and “Saving the 
Family Name” belong in any list of strong 
contemporary tales. 

“Dollars and the Woman,” a matchless 
story of a home and hearts, and the run- 
ning of them, was told as a sort of fine 
finale by the passing house of Lubin. 

From Selig came those thoughtful, excel- 
lently made and representative productions, 
“The Crisis” and “The Ne’er-do-Well.” 

The man or woman who attempts to 
argue the triviality of motion pictures com- 
pared to what he or she is pleased to con- 
sider the intrinsic value of the stage knows 
nothing ‘about motion pictures at present, 
has no patience to dig into facts—or lies. 

We admit the tawdry mass of punk plots 
and hastily slapped-together scenarios, but 
who so refuses to go deeper than surface 


Was an 
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superficiality for truths worth while is as 
foolish as a diamond-digger who would re- 
frain from plucking his rough, dull-looking 
gems because their primal encasement is 
sticky clay. 

In point of energy and worth-while pro- 
ductiveness the American Photoplay is 
beating the American Stage. 


ANTHEA. Here is another screen 

novel: directly told, staged with an eye 
both to artistic lighting and dramatic effect, 
true to life even in its most melodramatic 
moments, tingling with suspense, saturate 
with sympathy. All of which sounds as 
though we considered it the best picture of 
the month. We do. It is one of the best 
photoplays in screen history, and if there 
were more like it every interpretative art 
would have to cinch its figurative belt and 
prepare to fight for existence. 

All of this notwithstanding a watery and 
ineffective ending ; where both author and 
director seem to fatally hesitate between 
marshmallows and catastrophe, and, having 
a mind to neither, uncomfortably straddle 
a problem picket fence. 

“Panthea” first served the serpentine 
Petrova, when the Shuberts introduced her 
as their tragedy white hope. At this time 
it was an alleged transcript of turgid life, 
and considerable sapolio might have been 


A scene from Universal’s 
Grand Canyon photoplay, 
“‘God’s Crucible. ’’ 








A scene from ‘‘ The Iced Bullet.’ William Desmond is the profile figure. 


used in its sordid corners. Here, with the 
exception of the wavering finale, it is all 
quite antiseptic—there are deep thrusts and 
wide wounds, but they are made with clean 
swords. 

Panthea herself is a piano graduate of 
the Moscow conservatory. At her keyboard 
valedictory a number of impresarii attend, 
among them a Baron. ‘The Baron sizes up 
Panthea’s person rather than her perform- 
ance, and connives with his friend, the Mos- 
cow Chief of Police, to have Panthea 
raided on a charge of Nihilism. Then he 
—the Baron—may demand and secure her 
release, thus establishing himself forever in 
her good graces. But it happens that Pan- 
thea’s brother—presented by his parents 
with the not uncommon name, Ivan—is 
really a Nihilist. and is holding vigorous 
revival services of his own kind when the 
fixed police arrive to arrest Panthea. The 
sham turns into reality, Ivan flees, and a 
soldier is killed. Now the Baron will haz 
to extend himself indeed—but Panthea 
helped out of a vaulty prison by a common 
soldier who had once been her schoolmate, 
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She 


secret 


escapes to England. 
is pursued by a 

police agent, on the same 
boat. ‘There is a wreck 
off the English coast, and 
Panthea, unconscious, is 
carried to the Mordaunt 
estate. Gerald, the piano- 
playing younger son, im- 
mediately discovers a 
soul-and-music affinity, 
and they trip off to Paris, 
where they live in happy ° 


married life for a year. 
Gerald would be an 
Anglo-Saxon Verdi, and 


wilts daily because he 
cannot get his opera pro- 
duced. Panthea goes to 
a French manager who is 
about to turn her down 
when a distinguished vis- 
itor from Russia sees her 
card. It is no great sur- 
prise to learn that it is 
our old friend the Baron. 
Panthea is in the toils 


again. She makes the 
compact to save her hus- 
band’s life, while the 
Baron, Scarpialike, ar- 


ranges to have her pinched as soon as his 
ici purpose is accomplished. But a 
weak heart gets him in her parlor, and he 
does not long outlive his culminary villainy. 
The police agent is on hand, and starts back 
to Russia with her. ‘The final fadeout is 
upon her and Gerald, camping in the Sibe- 
rian snow, while he assures her that the 
English diplomatic machinery must even 
now be grinding the grist of their formal 
release. 

The direction is Allan Dwan’s, and he 
manifests that same leisurely, perfect pas- 
sion for det ail that he showed in “Betty of 
Greystone.” ‘The lieutenant who comes to 
arrest Panthea in the early episodes is the 
perfect picture of the “well, it’s all in the 
day’s work” type of blase young militarist. 
Wonderful is the revealatory close-up when 
the Baron attends Panthea’s recital: all the 
other old men, we infer, are watching her 
hands, for there is a great keyboard close- 
up; but when it is the Baron’s turn we get 
a close-up of Panthea’s shapely foot and 
promising ankle, upon the pedal! Equally 
subtle is the first view of the Baron in the 
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Parisian office; he is in a deep chair, back 
to us, and only his eager hand, reaching 
for Panthea’s card, is visible—but we know 
that it is he. 

The lighting of this play sets a new mark 
in photodramatic illumination. The tone 
in the main is deep, as it is with most of 
Dwan’s plays, but it is never gloomy. 

Norma Talmadge plays Panthea witha 
verve, abandon and surety which denomi- 
nates her queen of our younger silver-sheet 
emotionalists. ‘There is no woman on the 
depthless stage who can flash from woe to 
laughter and back again with the certainty 
of this particular Talmadge. She is 100 
percent surefire. Rogers Lytton, as the 
Baron, surpasses all his other efforts. Earle 
Foxe plays Gerald in psychopathic correct- 
ness. George Fawcett is totally disguised 
as the sinister Chief of Police; Murdock 
MacQuarrie comes to the fore with all his 
fine old melodramatic resource as the Secret 
Agent, and the rest of the faultless cast 
includes such players as William Abingdon 
and Winifred Harris. 

There are several points where the plot 
wears perilously thin, but the 
craft of the director and the 
artifices of the players send 


the beholder skating safely 
across. 

HE MYSTERIOUS 

MRS. M. Here is one of 


the best pieces of suspense 
ever shot out of a projection- 
booth. The story of this play 
about a fake fortune-teller 
was narrated in fiction form in 
last month’s PHoropLay. As 
the reader is never let into 
the plot of the young hypo- 
chondriac’s companions — the 
plot to frighten him into an 
appreciation of life—the ful- 
filment of her predictions, one 
after another, and finally the 
apparent end of her own life, 
as prophesied, is a nerve-shak- 
ing thrill. 
Acting 
































merit seems to fall upon Frank Brownlee, 
as the physician ; Willis Marks, as the faith- 
ful servant, and Evelyn Selby, as Mrs. Mus- 
selwhite. The “leading” people, Miss 
MacLaren and Harrison Ford, are scarcely 
more than figureheads in the narration of 
a complex plot woven by others. This is 
especially true of Mr. Ford. 

God’s Crucible. A play about the Grand 
Canon and in the Grand Canfion. In plot 
it is a familiar panacea. Warren, son of 
Lorenzo Todd, is a pretty wild boy, and his 
father puts him out as a forest-ranger, or 
something of the sort. He disappears; be- 
comes an outlaw. Meanwhile, pater goes 
to the Canon himself as a sightseer; gets 
lost, and a tide of floodwater cuts off the 
guide’s camp, in the lower part of the 
canon, for days. The apoplectic Lorenzo, 
his colorless servant, and the guide’s merry 
little boy, have to make the best of things. 
The party is joined by the missing Warren 
—when will scenario writers quit permit- 
ting fathers not to recognize their sons be- 
cause they wear beards?—and in the quar- 
tette scramble everybody is rejuvenated both 
above and below the collar. 
George Hernandez, as the 
elder ‘odd, offers a genuine 
characterization worth seeing. 
But this play will stand on its 





‘*Easy Street.’’ 
Rampant, Mr. 
Chaplin;. recum- 
bent, Mr. 
Campbell. 





wonderful scenic shots. If 
painters cannot do the great 
gash justice, of course a cam- 
era cannot express it fully; 
nevertheless, the best that a 
camera has ever done for the 
Gorge of God is beaten here. 

Polly, Put the Kettle On. 
Isn’t that a quaint name? 








Myrtle Stedman 

and HousePeters, 
in“The | 
Happiness of 

Three Women.” 


The piece is just a picto- 


rial account of a hard- 
working little girl who sacrificed to rear 
her brothers and sisters—and ultimately 
married the playwright she loved, and he 
had been hardworking, too. Doesn’t sound 
yreat, and it isn’t great, but it has some- 





thing many great things lack: charm. 
Douglas.Gerrard produced it. 
[IM BLUDSO. Peace hath her heroes, 


as well as her victories, and of these Jim 
Bludso, a Mississippi river engineer, who, 
with his craft in flames, held her nozzle 
agin the bank till the last galoot got ashore. 
is in the front rank. Mr. Bludso was re- 
nowned in the poetry of a generation or 
two behind Edgar Lee Masters—probably 
Mr. Masters would pour vinegar into the 
milk of renown by proving that our hero 
never sent money home to his folks, or 
heaved firewood at his old man—and has 
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been warmed over in various dishes of art. 
Now comes the thoroughly applaudable 
Fine Arts vision, with our champion char- 
acter-maker, Wilfred Lucas, as the engi- 
neer. In the slightly shifted story Olga 
Grey is the wife, George Stone is “Little 
Breeches,” and James O’Shea is Banty 
Tim. ‘The suspense is excellent, and the 
burning of ‘“Vhe Prairie Belle’ a scenic 
spectacle. ‘There are many fine touches of 
detail in properties and people. 

In The Little Yank, and Nina, the 
Flower Girl, we have two Fine Arts pro- 
ductions which by no means approach Fine 
Arts standard. Both of them seem to be 
result of a day in which a release was 
needed and the hypo of inspiration was not 
to be found. 


HE ICED BULLET. Here is a sce- 

nario of a scenario, much as the stage 
delights to give us, from time to time, a 
play of a play. William Desmond, who is 
not by nature comic, but who can get away 
with comedy by reason of his physical 
force, his sunny smile and great good na- 
ture, is here cast as a determined rank out- 
sider who would a photoplaywright be. 
The locale is Culver City, the new foundry 
where Ince emotions are welded into endur- 
ing shadows. Mr. Desmond, possessing the 
great resolve and his scenario, tries as many 
ways to get in as Heinz has pickles, and 
finally, overcoming a gang of painters to 
escape a lawn-spray, reaches the roof and 
an open ventilator. His progress to the 
managerial office is swift, and once there 
he has an amusing bit of business in which 
he plucks framed photographs of the well- 
known Ince stars from the walls to ideally 
cast his masterwork. Having done so, he 
discovers that he is locked in. Philosophic, 
he morrischairs himself to await the watch- 
man, and falls asleep. His chosen favorites 
appear in the dream, the technical stage 
directions are given quite without transla- 
tion, and the scenario within the scenario 
begins to be a play. Nor is it an unclever 
notion: a murder committed by a criminal 
who arranges to have a gun fired by the 
expansion of freezing water. 

The Crab. Once more, the rejuvenation 
of the dusty, crusty, musty old man by a 
little child. When our ultimate descend- 
ants are sorting the mail from Sirius, just 
arrived by interstellar radium post, this 
theme will doubtless retain much of its 
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pristine freshness. In this Ince play the 
finest moments are the last parting of an 
old man and the wife of his youth, rdles 
played, respectively, by Frank Keenan and 
Gertrude Claire. Never have I seen a 
death-scene of such gentle, poignant 
beauty ; so devoid of morbidness and so full 
of the calm that comes with death’s reality. 
Miss Claire’s performance and direction, 
and the unassuageable grief of Keenan as 
the old man, are bits of high art in pathos- 
portraits. Thelma Salter, a plump child 
with a wise little face, shows more intelli- 
gence than most leading women. 

Chicken Casey. ‘The old-fashioned type 
of stage author: a combination of simp, 
boob, sucker and congenital idiot, is here 
dragged out by his keepers, dusted off, and 
made to perform. “Chicken Casey” is not 
a relish, a newsboy or a bantamweight, but 
a “prominent actress” who desires to con- 
vince a “prominent writer’ that she can, 
and will, do his character-heroine. How 
such a dumbhead as this author could ever 
do anything is beyond us. Chicken Casey 
proves that she has a chicken head by going 
to the nuptial clinch with him in the last 
fifty feet. Dorothy Dalton frolics as 
Chicken, and looks like 
one, while Charles Gunn 
and Howard Hickman 
are chief support. Apart 
from the foolish drama- 
tist, the scenario is con- 
ducted in an_ orderly 
manner, and the other 
processes are sane and 
harmonious. 


ETTY TO THE 

RESCUE. In the 
good plays in which that 
rose of eternity, Fannie 
Ward, has appeared, 
Jack Dean has been the 
worst feature. In this, 
her worst photoplay, he 
is the best feature. 
“Betty to the Rescue” 
is a souffle of gold and 


oranges. Henry Sher- 
win, dying, leaves his 
daughter Betty to his 


book-worm friend John 


Theda Bara in 
‘‘The Darling of Paris.’’ 


Kenwood. Sherwin also leaves Betty a mine, 
but James Fleming, mineralogist and de- 
signing fellow, calls the mine worthless, and 
then tries to marry Betty just to get hold of 
the property. A Southern California frost 
makes Kenwood’s orange crop one with 
Nineveh and Tyre, and Betty, after a vari- 
ety of complications and counterplottings, 
unmasks Fleming, and makes Kenwood ac- 
cept her, thinking she is penniless. ‘Thus 
all end out of the bankruptcy court except 
the wicked schemer. Jack Dean’s Kenwood 
is a real characterization. I think it would 
be a characterization even without the horn 
spectacles and the beard. Miss Ward in 
an innocuous part has no more inspiring 
moment than that in which, returning from 
boarding school to an orchard in the full 
flood of irrigating day, she doffs her ox- 
fords and bursons, lifts her lingerie a dis- 
tracting trifle, and has one large wade. 

A Mormon Maid. { doubt the propriety 
of a play attacking an existing sect, even 
for performances distinctly. beyond the pale. 
“The Latter-Day Saints,” as the followers 
of Joseph Smith call themselves, have writ- 
ten one of the strangest pages of American 
history. In general practice at least polyg- 
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amy seems to have disappeared in Utah, 
and many of our staunch Western patriots 
and good citizens believe firmly in the Angel 
Moroni, the revelations on the golden 
plates, and all that. “A Mormon Maid” 
deals with the militant period of the Mor- 
mon church, and the escape of a gentile 
from the compulsion of sex-greedy Mor- 
mon elders. There are ‘““Avenging Angels,” 
plotting, broken hearts and sudden death 
in this well-told, convincingly written story 
—which, as I have said, seems a morbidly 
unnecessary rehash of a certain phase of 


American history. Mae Murray is the 
principal artiste. 
The Evil Eye. UHere, on the contrary, 


is a play about a people, and a condition, 
which is a justified indictment. The tale 
in full was one of PHoTopLAy’s leading 
stories last month, and will not be detailed 
here except to say that the plot describes 
the adventures, near-disaster and love-dis- 
covery of a young girl physician in North- 
ern Mexico. Her eye-mirror, to flash light 
down a sick child’s throat, is mistaken “by 
the ignorant peons for a dev ice of the devil. 
The story is well told, the direction is good, 
and Blanche Sweet in the leading role gives 
a characteristic portrayal. 


REAT EXPECTATIONS. Gradu- 

ally the novel classics are turning un- 
der the eye of the lens. ‘This latest Dickens 
story before the lamps is bound in celluloid 
by Famous. Its honors go to Frank Losee, 
playing the convict, Abel Magwitch. In 
the last three months Losee has gone the 
limit of characterization, successfully, for 
there is no greater gap than that separating 
his study in “Ashes of Embers” and his 
delineation of the slimy yet pathetic wrong- 
doer here. Not all the honors of achieve- 
ment are youth’s. Losee and Rogers Lytton 
—mentioned elsewhere in these reviews— 
should enjoy the fruits of a screen triumph 
genuine as any prima-donna’s. Jack Pick- 
ford is all that one might ask as “Pip,” the 
boy, and Louise Huff is a winsome Estella. 
In direction and equipment there is a pretty 
fair idea of the period both in material and 
deportment. 


A Girl Like That. A well-told, fairly 


convincing story of crooks and, of course, 


salvation. It is quite without originality, 
but puts forth as chief attractions Irene 
Fenwick and Owen Moore. Miss Fenwick 
is one of the few silversheet women pos- 


sessing genuine subtlety, and she gives a 
definite value to almost anything in which 
she appears. She gives definite value to 
this play. Mr. Moore is in her shadow, as 
an artist, but he provides highly acceptable 
support in a role which he characterizes 
with real energy. 

The Happiness of Three Women. A 
fine story of real life. In its original, it 
is a quite familiar tale by Albert Payson 
Terhune, and need not be retold here. It 
is acted by House Peters and Myrtle Sted- 
man with generally good support. 

The Right Direction. Not right, but all 
wrong. A preposterous Polyanna melo- 
drama stirred up for Vivian Martin. 


HE BONDAGE OF FEAR. A story 
of persistent pursuit, and a dead lover, 
instead of a skeleton, in the family closet. 
Vesta Wheatley, a Southern girl, marries 
John Randolph, a Northerner, and comes 
North to live. Dick Mortimer, one of her 
back-home spooners, follows, determined to 
win what has already been won. His pur- 
suit leads him to a hunting lodge where she 
is alone. An itinerant thief, hopping here 
and there to escape asphalt fly-cops, hap- 
pens in and makes it a three-some. Dick 
is killed, and his body is done away with. 
Thereafter Skinny, the thief, becomes 
Vesta’s blackmailer, and the pleasant finish 
arrives when he is finally polished off 
Vesta’s own home. The situations in this 
play are false and forced, though some 
parts of the story ring true. Perhaps this 
is because World’s most accomplished 
woman, Ethel Clayton, plays Vesta. It 
seemed to me that Rockcliffe Fellows, as 
Randolph, was altogether too actorish. I 
should have preferred John Bowers, the 
altogether natural mild villain, in this part. 
As the thief, Arthur Ashley contributes a 
coke-shaken wretch of conventional type. 
The Hungry Heart. “¥rou-Frou,” in its 
day, was a grand old play, but we have 
ceased to regard life through the spectacles 
of a false and dewy sentimentality. That 
is why the sorrows of Frou Frow herself do 
not in the least affect us. However, Alice 
Brady has much to do with this. Having 
the nraterials for pleasing impersonations, 
not too heavy in nature, Miss Brady has not 
in,months made any advances. Last year 
she was well on her way to high screen ac- 
complishments ; now, she does not progress. 
(Continued on page 170) 





A Boy Named Kelly 


WHO MAKES THIRTY THOUSAND A YEAR 
AS A FREE LANCE SCENARIO WRI TER— 
A STORY OF YOUTHFUL TRIUMPH. 


By Randolph Bartlett 
Portraits by White 


He succeeded “MPHEY” say that Anthony P. Kelly, who has now 
because he ‘ 


























all tthe almost reached the mature age of twenty-five 
“picture vears, makes $60,000 a year writing scenarios. 


instinct.” (fd I asked him about it. 
24 “T only wish it were true,” he said with a laugh. 
“Perhaps,” I hinted, “sixteen thousand sounds 
3 like sixty.” 


“That would be nearer the mark,” he admitted. 
When he told me, later, that his output has been 
& about one hundred scenarios in four years— 
| twenty-five annually—I did a quick piece of mental! 


a arithmetic, and my guess is that his income is about 
™ / thirty thousand, as I happen to know of one instance 
a / in which he refused to make a seven-reel adaptation 


/ of a novel for $1,000. Think of it, ye dwellers in 
Grub Street—refusing $1,000. 

Be his salary what it may, it is true that this young 
man is the most success- 
ful free-lance writer 
in the business today. 
A list of- his works 
would occupy almost 


Young Kelly at 
work with his 
currency mill. 
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Since then I have sold scenarios to 
practically every important pro- 
ducing corporation in America.” 

We spoke, guardedly, of the 
suspicion that lurks in the mind 
of almost every tyro in the 

scenario ‘“‘game’—that many of 
the companies deliberately filch 
the idea from the manuscript, and 
return it “with thanks.” 
“T believe this is absolutely 
untrue, so far as all the estab- 
lished - companies are con- 
cerned,” said Mr. Kelly. “It 
is necessary for a producer, 
especially if he is turning 
out a regular program, to 
have staff writers who can 
be relied upon to deliver 
stories if the outside sup- 
ply fail. I have always 
felt that these writers 
should not be required to 
handle contributed manu- 
scripts. Not that they 
would deliberately steal 
ideas—though the temp- 
tation to bolster their 
standing with their em- 
ployers at the expense of 
unknown authors must be 
very strong, when they run 
short of ideas. But no 
writer knows the source of 
his ‘ideas. Sometimes they 
seem to come into your head 
from nowhere, sometimes 
from a_ brief newspaper 
article, sometimes as an 
absolute opposite of some 

story in a magazine. When a 
staff writer has read a score or 

more manuscripts, and then 

sits down to write a story of his 
own, it is quite natural that he 
may unconsciously adopt as his 
own, the germ of a plot in one of 
the contributions he has read. 
“But one of the most frequent 
complaints from the tyros is that 
after a manuscript has been re- 
jected, the story has been 
~~ - recognized on the 


the entire space allotted to this article. 
A few of them are adaptations of 
“The Man of the Hour,” “The 

Thief,” ‘The Great Divide,” “The 

Witching Hour,” “Today ;” samples 
of his original scripts are ‘The Soul 

of a Woman,” “The Light at Dusk,” 
“Somebody’s Paradise,” “Shadows in the 
East,” “The Crucible,” ‘‘Parentage,” 
and so on—and so on. 

So far as the public is con- 
cerned, his adaptations are 
most widely known, for the 
film manufacturers are still 
laboring under the delu- 
sion that film audiences 
are conversant with the 
literature of the moment, 
and go to great expense 
to make pictures from 
stories that never were 
intended for the screen. 
And Mr. Kelly encour- 
ages them. ‘‘When I adapt 
a story or a play,” he says, 
‘fall I am selling is my tech- 
nique. When I write an 
original photodrama, lI 
am selling an _ idea, 
which, once gone, de- 
pletes my stock in trade 
just that much.” Yet his 
original pictures are among the best 
the camera has recorded, as a glance 
at his formidable list proves. 

Four years ago he was trying to ap- 
ply the knowledge he had accumulated 
at Loyola and De Pauw colleges to 
newspaper reporting in Chicago. 

“As a reporter I was a joke,” 
says Anthony. “I used to write the 
most fantastic, flowery stories about 
the most unimportant incidents. I 
suppose I had too much imagina- 
tion. One day I collected a few 
fragments of this surplus imagina- 
tion, tied them in a bundle and 
shipped them to the Vitagraph. A 
check came back, and I found that 
I had turned out a one-reel picture 
story. That was all the encour- 
agement I needed. I set to work 
in earnest, and I must have had a 
natural knack, for the checks kept =—<~ screen. Of course, if 
coming with a regularity that was, ™ it is the same, in detail, 
for months, a constant ieee PR | it is a clear case of pil- 
source of astonishment. (Continued on page 152) 




































































































She Was the Bernhardt of the Klondike 


F you ever see this lady playing one of 

those Alaskan dance-hall girls, so popu- 

lar in our current gelatines of emotion, 
observe closely: her business will be the 
real thing; she'll be giving you a drawing 
from life. 

Not that Marjorie Rambeau has been an 
Alaskan dance-hall girl. Once upon a time 
she was the Klondike Bernhardt, and the 
dance-hall girls, and the sour-doughs, and 
the Indians, and the Esquimaux, and the 
gamblers, were her admiring applauders. 
And she was very young, too; those were 
her marymilesminter years. 

No actress on stage or screen had such a 
youth of travel and experience as Miss 
Rambeau. Her mother, an actress, was 
a young widow in California. With her 
little girl she traveled to Alaska, 
started a stock company, and the 
youngster, by her graphic character- 
izations of every sort, became the 
wonder of the midnight sun. Mrs. 
Rambeau returned to the Southern 
Coast, and after she’d had varied 
stock experiences Oliver Morosco 
found Marjorie in a stock , 
company in San Diego. 
He took her to Los 
Angeles, where she 
made a great sensa- 
tion. 

Presently Willard ‘ 
Mack found her— , 
this was in Salt | 
Lake City—and she — 
became Mrs. Willard 
Mack. ‘They went % 
East together, and she was 
“discovered” grandly by the New 
York critics. 

She was first featured in “So 
Much for So Much,” became a star 
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again for 
Morosco 
Wise 
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“Sadie Love,” and this year is one of 
Broadway’s great established luminaries in 
the swift melodramatic comedy, ‘Cheating 
Cheaters.” 

Marjorie Rambeau is still under thirty, 
and is doing her first picture work under 
Director Frank Powell. Miss Rambeau 
was in stock in Los Angeles when that city 
received its first consignment of raw film 
but by the time the stage was being ravished 
of its stars, she had departed for the east 

to woo fame in the 
drama’s capi- 
tal on Man- 
hattan. 


Photos by White 


A Bear of a Baby! 


By Allen Corliss 


OME day she'll timidly tell the mar- 

riage license clerk that the name’s 
“Helen Marie Osborn, if you please, 
sir,” but right now she jubilates 
under the radiant title, “Little 
Mary Sunshine.” 

Hardly a year ago Pathe re- 
leased a feature of 


‘“‘What are you 
fishing for, my 
pretty maid ?’’ 
“I’m fishing for 
an audience, sir,’’ 
she said. 


We think one of 
the cutest little 
animals we ever 
saw is Helen 
Marie’s own baby 
camera, standing 
up there on its 
sturdy short legs 
just like it was a 
regular shooting 
box. 
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that name, in which Helen Marie and the rest of 
it appeared. It was her sczeen debut. And 
she wasn’t four years old. Balboa produced 
the picture, the Pathe folks scoffed when 
they heard of it—and when they saw 
it in their own projection rooms they 
put it under the best brand they 
had. 
“Little Mary Sunshine” as a 
name outlived that  picture’s 
- course, for it was immediately 
4 tacked onto our split-pint sou- 
» brette, the aforesaid Helen 
Marie. 
Helen Marie is a unique speci- 
men of intelligence, endurance 
and variety. ‘here may be other 
children with physical and mental 
resources capable of sustaining a 
five-reel story like a Cooper-Hewitt 
veteran—but if there are, they haven’t 
appeared yet. 
She and her director, Henry King, are very 
fond of each other. Helen Marie is a little Balboa 
baby, and does not come of a theatrical family. 
Does she eat the prop candy and cake and keep the prop 
dollies? She does. 


Above, impressionistic study of 
a prominent actress at a lake 
side. Our subtle detective in- 
stinct leads us to believe that 
it’s a warm day. At the right, 
the celebrated star is being 
urged by her director to wear a 
Louey Quince gown, while she 
wishes to wear—nothing ! 





PENCIL-SHOOTING THE FAMOUS PLAYERS IN MANHATTAN, 








Marguerite : - 
Clark in ‘‘ The one Re rent 
Fortunes of Fifi”’ ‘ ; ‘‘Ain’t Nature Wonderful !” 
—portrait and ae says the mirror. 


sneaking 
approach. 


Toto the Mastiff 
(left and right) 
looks like one of the 
pom-pons on Fifi’s 
chapeau. The two 
“Fifi’’ gentlemen 
are Mm. Sorelle 
(above) and 
_) Sainpolis. Small 
a. Margherita 
- has a couple of 


large chairs. 















AND THE VARIED GAME THE AGILE GRAPHITE BAGGED 













““M’ gawd, the i; ty Prone 
detectives !”” “f writes: 
—, —" AGe **Miss Frederick 
jel = ee ; woreapink nightie 


and a sad look.’’ Sorry, Grant, that 
the pink didn’t register. Anyway, 
she and Senor De Cordoba are regis- 
tering something just below. 


just been raided. 





Director Vignola talks Fifi’s 
fortunes with Cartouche 
(Sorelle) and Fifi herself. 


DOROTHY DONS HER LUCILE SLICKER 





Yes, strange as it may seem, it 
does rain in Sunny California, 
but on very rare occasions; and 
then, each drop, according to 
the experts, is worth a thousand 
or so simoleons. Also, it causes 
sadness in the movie colony, 
because exterior shooting is in- 
hibited and the actor folk must 
work “‘under the lights.” 
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Twenty Minutes Out 


A LITTLE STORY ABOUT A LITTLE RED 
HOUSE AND SOMETHING OF ITS OWNER 


By Kilbourn Gordon 


Vas 8 Ns, Va 
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OWN at Bayside, Long Island, which 

—if you are fortunate and catch an 
express—is just twenty minutes from 
New York, is a little red house. It is a 
house that even to the stranger passing by, 
seems set apart, individual, artistic, atmos- 
pheric. It is Nance O’Neil’s little red 
house. 

About it is a high fence and a gate with 
a formidable looking lock and a bell. 
Through the foliage one caught a glimpse 
of latticed windows, always suggestive of 
romance. Altogether it is reminiscent of 
anything but a New York suburb. 

Miss O’Neil herself greeted me, and as 
passing the censorship of butlers and maids 
is ever a thankless proceeding, I was grate- 
ful. 

“How,” I asked, after we had settled 
down in the study—a room redolent of that 
indescribable charm which is elusive, yet 
intimate—‘“‘did you ever find such a unique 
bit of the old world in modern Bayside?” 

“That,” said Miss O’Neil, “is quite a 
story. Mr. Hickman and I (in private life, 
as you probably know, Miss O’Neil is Mrs. 
Alfred Hickman), were driving by here 
one day and this place caught our eye. At 
that time I had no inclination whatever for 





a home in the country. 
I had been living on Central: Park West 
and that, to me, seemed country enough 
However, the house did look different and 
we determined to investigate. 


For several years 


“There was a ‘for sale’ sign which 
whetted our curiosity. The gate was locked 
but finally we roused from his digging in 
the garden an elderly French gentleman 
who assured us that the ‘proprietaire’ was 
not about ; that we must have a permit, and 
that furthermore we could not get a permit 
until the ‘proprietaire’ was assured that our 
intentions were ‘serieuse. In fact, he 
seemed to question very much whether they 
were. 

“We finally got a permit through an 
agent and with it came the discovery that 
the elderly gentleman who had assured us 
that the ‘proprietaire’ was not to be seen 
was himself that individual and was prob- 
ably putting into practice the American 
slogan of ‘safety first.’ Evidently con- 
vinced that our intentions were ‘serieuse’ 
the ‘proprietaire’ took us under his paternal 
wing and admitted us to his house and 
confidence. 
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“The house he had built himself after his own ideas and, as 
you see, it is typically and thoroughly French. I was fasci- 
nated by it the moment I got inside. ‘The entire arrange- 
ment, the latticed windows, the breakfast porch, the locks 
and keys in every conceivable place positively thrilled me. 
I felt as though I had walked into my own walled castle and * 
that I had but to pull up the drawbridge to shut out the 
whole world. After that, it did not take long to come to 
terms.” ‘alle 
Knowing that Miss O’Neil’s artistic activities had carried _ #4 fb 
her on several globe-girdling tours, and knowing also that (fq wP 5 
she had at various times resided abroad, I wondered how ($a 
this transplanted bit of the continent of which she is mis- ¢ ke: 
tress, compared with the various domiciles she had occupied Wy | 
in the far places. I asked her. ‘~ 
She was silent for a moment. > an 
“Home, to me,” she said, “means a great deal. It means -. 
a place of rest, of peace, and yet of work and accomplishment. ~ a7 
There should be between a home and its owner a sense of sympathy, ‘¥ 
a bond of understanding,—the 
Below in the circle is one should be, in a way, a part ;<% 
the little red house. git, of the other. That is why,” she 
= pagt aoe ye continued, “this place has come 
Mr. and tee to mean ‘home’ to me in the 
Mrs. ‘id .S -. true sense of the word. I 
Hickman OF : once had a home in 
ang the Saeay Cape Town 
pup. St S ot 
ees outh Africa, 


another in Adelaide, 
South Australia, an- & 
other in Melbourne, and 
for a time I even called a 
camp in the desert home.” 
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The Mash-Note Conspiracy 


Draw ii 


HIS job I are striving with were 


what you call 


being nurseman to infant portion of 
home of Moving Picture Star who have 


wife and five kids 
but persist to public 
that he are bache- 
lor, because have 
conclude this tactic 
should swell up 
popularness with 
skirt section in 
theatres. ‘Therefore 
some scenes when 
actor come home 
unfrequently, my- 
self being mixed up 
in midst. 

I are cross sea by 
benevolence of au- 
gust parent to 
achieve english lan- 
guage and _ return 
highly | learned, 
therefore conde- 
scend with cheer- 
fulness toward any 
job that projects it- 
self against me with 
quickness. 


hes 


HON. HAGASAKI, VALET AND BABY-TENDER 
TO HON. FILM HERO, ASSISTS HIS AUGUST 
WIFE TO PLOT AND ACHIEVE HIS DOWNFALL 


Data gathered from Hon. Hagasaki’s personal reminiscences 


By Irving Sayford 


boy O ww i mn 


all made in America, 


honorable ancestors, 



































I are not possibly attaching ear to keyhold account least 
eldest of star’s kids are bawling in arms of self. 


Hal 1 


Excellent parent proclaim to me as are 
going on board ship for America thusly: 
“Q Hagasaki, be busy remembering thy 


which are of the 
Samurai blood 
down along genera- 
tions. Bow thyself 
at those time when 


the West people 
tumble laughs 
against thee, not 
forgetting to ob- 
serve for Nippon 
out of corners of 
the eye.” 

Being arrived 
upon job, I com- 


mune to myself that 
this distinguished 
advice of parent are 
in large contradis- 
tinction against fool 
attitude of star boss 
which are father of 
five kids and state 
to public in news- 
paper also surrepti- 
tious by letters that 
he are not possessed 
of that wife or kids. 
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Also one young woman person in not enough clothes to refute any 
cold draught. 

















I propose privately to myself that this 
Star are a simp. 

Also am observing that he are not much 
popular except with female m. p. public 
and self, other portion of United States 
race not being wild with friendliness. I 
unearth that Wife of simp are observing 
likewise, and not always slow about roast- 
ing Star alongside swelled head. Star 
promulgate back at Wife that house are 
littered up with too much kids and quar- 
rels lying around loose, and he propose he 
shall beat it away from those and settle 
down in honorable hotel for few weeks. 

Wife phonograph back with spiciness he 
should do more better by stay at home and 
settle up. Star flounce himself out of 
house with hasty accumulated suitcase, 


failing to leave hotel address behind. 

Excellent wife considers whether it are 
time to weep or laugh; decide it are suffi- 
ciently wise to do not either but take ad- 
vantage of immediate present for discover- 
ing that hotel address. 








“Hagasaki,” she belligerate to me, “you 
to go quickly out and follow that husband 
person at distance, spot hotel place, return 
swiftly and confess that information at 
me.” While absent on shadow job, Wife 
cook up some meanness to pull, thank you. 

Star are discovered by me registered at 
Hotel Goldlight, which are enforcing hill- 
top rates in exchange for surplus style of 
exclusiveness. ‘These finding out I hand 
along to Wife when get back. She per- 
petrate grim mouth and denounce thusly: 

“Hah! Watch toward me, Hagasaki; I 
are presently fix that husband star whole 
lots.” I duck, assuring self that barbar- 
ities of those kid in nursery are safer dan- 
ger than being around too closely in vi- 
cinity of Wife when temper storm breaks 
out, which I deduce signs it are getting 
ready shall do. 

Come second day, no come Star. Wife 
begin to shake out revenge stuff, thusly : 

She are go upon telephone and talk low 
six minute. Presently doorbell call out, I 
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button down white-stiff jacket, answer. 
Young woman person require for Missus 
Star, who are follow me to door and take 
away this calling woman to some room, 
shut door. Soonly they ascend up stairs. 
Briefly return and come down, Husband’s 
wife supporting in both two hands sufh- 
cient of female letter notes, I later demise, 
to upblow once and a half times two thirds 
of all homes in Los Angeles which are in- 
habited by go-easy wifes or sportly look- 
ing young fool girl daughters which pos- 
sess maybe automobile from father. 

“This letters,” berate Star wife to caller 
friend which she hooked in over telephone, 
“are smash notes which I hand money to 
props man at darn Star Husband’s studio 
to steal from devil Husband’s dress-room. 
You experience desirability to read them?” 

This conspiriting wife and Friend de- 
posit themselves on floor same as honorable 
Japanese custom, read aloudly to each 
other out of letters, which I listeningly as- 
certain are having at bottom sig. of wives’ 
or daughters’ only first names, not last; 
sometimes all initials. 

Some of this sigs. Missus Star detect 
identification of, and become highly pugna- 
tionable. Specifically so when peruse one 
smash note of excess softness which gush 
delightful reply to one other smashing note 
which are been sent these Mabel person by 
Star alongside unspeakable love and solemn 
confession that he are bachelor and heart 
are made singing-happy at finding out 
Mabel go at bed every night with his pho- 
tograph reposing under tender pillow. 

These smash words induce Star Hus- 
band’s wife to consider tearing out hair. 
Calling Friend dissuade that were better 
and not hurt so much pulling out consid- 
erable proportion Husband’s hair, which 
are delectably prolific. 

“You are knowing this Mabel Person?” 
belligerent Wife demand toward Friend. 

“T are having that dishonor,’ depose 
her. 

‘Where are this butterscotch hussy re- 
side?’ contemplate Wife. 

“She are society people on West Adams 
Street,” confer Friend. ‘What plan you 
are murdering up in your mind to subdue 
same ?” 

“Thisly,” acclaim outrageous Wife. “I 
are proposing with myself that shall make 
life his burden for that bald face Star 
which are lying to public that he are 


bachelor, and flirting and mixing up on 
side with fool smash note females when he 
are owing distinction of husband to me 
and father over my five children.” 

Then Wife and Friend caller boil up 
together executively with door shut; I are 
not possibly attaching ear to keyhold ac- 
count least eldest of Star’s kids are bawl- 
ing in arms of self and so cannot approach 
myself closely to door, I regret. 

Eventually in at big showdown, how- 
ever, thank you. 

I are commanded by Wife that I shall 
go along with caller Friend on errand and 
escort back answer from her. I call out 
taxi, Friend and self discommode ourselves 
into, after while stop at too much expen- 
sive hotel where Star husband are put up. 
Wife’s Friend go into council in private 
manager’s office, where talk long time too 
low for self to decode. Then I are sent 
back to home of Star (walking thencely 
without aid of excellent taxi, which Friend 
capture for own use, thank you). 

That get-in-bad plotting uncover itself 
same evening. Thusly: Star’s Wife’s 
Friend invite that wife and five kids, also 
myself as nurseryman for least old brat, at 
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Also.if those shes are pretty and he are not acquainted he 
please himself with bowing and smiling anyway, 
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“Where are this butterscotch hussy reside?’’ contemplate wife. 
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dinner in main dining 
room of too-living-high-cost 

hotel where Star are hiding out 

from family. Table for these are set down 
near middle of room; which are hugely 


long and containing much number of 
g g 
people. At table next those one where 


Wife’s Friend and Wife and five Star kids 
are beseated, self posing straightly behind 
chair, are one not much youthful person 
with short. white moustache that look 
cross, and pinkly cheeks; also one dame 
woman holding up many diamonds on fin- 
gers and snuggled in hair; also one young 
woman person in not enough clothes to 
refute any cold draught. 

After soon, when soup been demolished, 
I are shake in shoes at beholding manager 
person of hotel with Star which are hus- 
band-denied of that Wife which boss me, 
enter through doors and confiscate small 
table which are made in reserve across 
aisle from that White Moustache and Dia- 
monds and cold Shoulders party. They 
are sit down at small table, not seeing 
Wife-Friend-Five-Kids Party across room. 

I breathe in important devil-devil stuff 
must soon to happen. There are some 
casual big stir around through tables when 
Star are recognize. He apparently know- 
ing great many persons in skirts at those 
tables; also if those shes are pretty and he 
are not acquainted, he please himself with 
bowing and smiling anyway. 

Manager and Star begin destruction of 
foods, but Star encounter difficulty clear- 
ing plates because are finding it necessary 
to send smash notes all over room with 
his eyes. 

















Soonly Waiters Captain are seen 
this way coming with large stack of 
white envelopes on arm, which bus 

boy confide toward me are invitation that 
dinner guests shall preserve selves for hotel 
dance after meal. These envelope, I glance 
out, are reposed on all tables, and guests 
begin opening with eagerlyness. 

I are sniffing some dramatic tragedy im- 
pend, when that rustle of envelopes and 
their insides suddenly cease itself and one 
tombstone quiet wrap up those great room. 

Nextly these silence are cracked with 
one man throwing out laugh completely at 
end of roon?t. This are followed after by 
lady bunch across carpet aisle put napkins 
to face and make shriek-laughs, also rock- 
ing around in chairs and uptumbling glass 
of wine in too much foolish fun ecstasy. 

I scout my eyes over dining room and 
capture some pieces information, thusly: 

Simp’s Wife at table where I stiffly stand 
are wearing milky face, also one mouth 
straight like shut trap; Friend are boring 
Simp’s table with lorgnette machine; all 
diners which are not giving way to napkin 
laughs are unloading bayonet stare at 
same, and he are rapidly accumulating ripe 
tomato flush on face. “Star person are 
experiencing self to be a Simp,” I ratiosci- 
nate. “What are the why of this?” 

Manager call Waiter Captain to table 
with excitedly waving hand; Captain per- 
son stoop down and do mutterings. Man- 
ager bang table top with tumultuous fist. 
signal orchestra to shut up, and pronounce 
for silence. It are immediate. 

“Regret to pronounce,” declaim Mana- 
(Continued on page 177) 





He Hates His Successes 


BUT MAYBE THAT’S BECAUSE HE’S 
USUALLY CAST AS THE VILLAIN 


By George Craig 
























ences. His name is L. Rogers Lytton. 
‘To what page would you desire to turn 
for a brief reading? You may choose from the 
following list of topics: 
An American boy’s experiences in German 
schools. 
Foreign travel. 
Architecture. 
Music. 


ERE’S a human encyclopedia of experi- 


For Mr. Lytton ts a 

kindly soul and would 

much rather be an 
adored hero. 


The vocal stage. 

Decorative arts. 
Preparedness. 

Being a “villyun” in the movies. 

Mr. Lytton has come promi- 
nently before the audiences of 
the darkened theatre of late by 
reason of a remarkabie imper- 
sonation of a Russian baron in 
“Panthea,” in which he pur- 
sued Norma Talmadge all 
over the map of Europe, and 
got himself killed for his 
pains, and his pleasures. 

He was with Vitagraph for 
five years before that, and 
perhaps the most interest- 

ing page from his remark- 

able book of experiences is 

the story of how he made 
his first connection with the 
Flatbush plant. 

“T went to the Vitagraph 
studio on appointment with 
Mr. J. Stuart Blackton,” says 
Mr. Lytton. “I was told he 
would see me ‘presently.’ I 
waited three hours, and then 
took my courage in my hands 
and went into the inner office. 
Mr. Blackton was pointed out to 
me, and as soon as he had finished a 
conversation with another visitor I in- 
troduced myself. We had quite a 
chat, and then he said: 

““What a pity you were not here 
sooner. I have just cast an actor in 
a part that would have fitted you 
admirably.’ 
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“*But I have not just arrived,’ I told 
him. ‘I have been waiting three hours.’ 

“That seemed to impress him, and sum- 
moning a director he told him to take the 
other actor out of the cast and put me in— 
presumably actuated by a sense of justice. 
From that time I was a regular member of 
the Vitagraph company until I resigned 
five years later. ‘The moral of this is the 
element of chance that enters into success.” 

Among his best pictures were “The Price 
of Fame,” ‘‘Phantom Fortunes” with Bar- 
ney Bernard, and the role of the foreign 
spy in “The Battle Cry of Peace.” His 
biggest successes have been in “heavies” 
which, he says, he “loathes and despises.” 
The truth of the matter is that while Mr. 
Lytton assumes something of a militant at- 
titude toward life and art, there is a vast 
infusion of the milk of human kindness in 





his system, and he has no patience with the 
white goodness and black badness of the 
conventional moving picture characters. He 
likes the fine shadings, which bring out the 
human side of character and show the indi- 
vidual not as a type but as a living person. 

His principal interest, for which he has 
temporarily abandoned acting, is at present 
the National Security League. He is cap- 
tain of a company at Summit, N. J., which 
drills regularly, and fits volunteers for 
service, either at home or at the front, in 
time of war. | 

Mr. Lytton is a native of New Orleans. 
He attended school in Germany when a 
boy, and returned to America for his col- 
lege course. He is a graduate of the archi- 
tectural school of Columbia University, 
studied art and music in Paris for two 
years, and finally centered upon dramatic 
art for acareer. He appeared 








He doesn’t look wicked, 
does he? But here he 
is—the villain in 
** Panthea.’’ 



















































in support of such stars as 
E. H. Sothern, Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell, Wright Lorimer, 
Raymond Hitchcock, and 
Robert Mantell, before mak- 
ing the trip to Flatbush. 

If chance hadn’t switched 
Mr. Lytton into moving pic- 
tures it is probable he would 
have taken up architecture or 
music. He has a decided taste 
for both and at one 
time thought 
of becoming 
an architect. 
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UNTIL the Wilson administration American cities 
voiced their more or less heated rivalries in terms of 
New erudition, good roads, wealth, high buildings, parks or 
Comparison. comparative smokelessness. In the new standard of 
| comparison Smith of Chicago and Jones of New York 
are apt to fight it out in the terms of motion pictures. 
Recently a St. Louis man paid a visit to his Manhattan friend, who 
trotted him about and showed with special pride several of New York’s 
widely advertised photoplay theatres. 
“Here,” said the New Yorker, hurling his hand in a grand arc overhead, 
“you see perfect projection with a throw of 145 feet. Got anything out 
West to equal that?)” 
“Never stopped to measure,” answered the Missouri metropolite, steadily, 
“but in our Odeon the projecting machine has to run three minutes before 
the picture hits the screen.’ 


























e 
THE picture press-agent has found a new arena for his 
“Who Loves Munchausening. 
Oo, Little It’s France. 

Godmother?” Where is the star of such tiny magnitude today that 
she hasn’t a file of godsons in the trenches? Do not the 
noble Belgian boys keep her picture in their dug-out? 
They do. Do not the sons of Gaul write things in their note-books about 
her, to be found tragically upon the field after the big drive? Of course. 
Aren’t the Tommy Atkinses imploring the old dears in the War Office to 
send reels of her to the front, and jolly quick, too? So they say. 

Perhaps Mary Fuller started this, with the tragic (and true) tale of her 
English admirer. Perhaps it was Mary Pickford, who is really marraine to a 
whole Belgian brigade. 





‘e 
FOR years sport writers have picked all-America base- 
For an ball, football and track teams, and the dramiatic critics 
All-America have picked all-America companies for the representa- 
Company. tion of plays on the stage. Latterly the moving picture 
editors have conducted newspaper opinion contests on 
the all-America photoplay company. 

As no three people ever seem able to agree on the personnel of a repre- 
sentative camera organization, we’ve chosen to have a little fun in picking 
a new All-America cluster, differers notwithstanding. We haven’t picked 
stars, as stars. We haven’t singled out the splendid individual actors of 
the country., We have endeavored to select a group of assorted and tried 
talents who would successfully amalgamate in the screening of a realistic » 
story of modern life with thrills and serene moments, laughter and tears. 
Such a story, on the screen, would have more characters than would be 
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allotted it in the speaking drama, where the playwrights, for financial 
reasons, sprinkle their supporting parts about very frugally; hence the 
apparent surplus of character people. 

If we had a great story of life as it is lived we might suggest these ladies: 
Norma Talmadge, Ethel Clayton, Gladys Brockwell, Mabel Normand, 
Josephine Crowell and Mary Maurice; and these gentlemen: Conway Tearle, 
Harry Morey, Raymond Hatton, Charles Ray, Theodore Roberts and 
James Neill. 











e 
THE Kansas City Star planned to show “Snow White” 
Here’s to the orphan children at Christmas time — altered its 
Some plan to include other children—wound up by hiring the 
Service ! town’s biggest auditorium, and giving several day’s free 





show to every woman and child in the city! 

It is estimated that practically every female in Kansas 
City, of nine, ninety or nineteen months, took in the delicious fairy-tale on 
the newspaper’s invitation. This is our idea of entertainment service to a 
community. 


e 
| rr —BUT it’s a good story just the same. 
We Won't When the eminent French farceur, M. Linder, came 
Vouch For to this country, both he and Mr. Chaplin, the promi- 
This — nent Anglo-American comique, passed words — to 


friends. 
Some of the words that Chaplin passed reached Linder 





via underground. 
Very secretly, Linder challenged Chaplin to a duel. 
“As the challenged, I may choose the weapons?” queried Chaplin. 
“Certainment!”’ 
“Very well: 1 choose insect powder.” 
Now we ask you how can a Parisian gentleman fight a duel with insect 
powder? The mortal debate seems off. 
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THE scavengers of the screen, availing themselves of 

Next every fetid air which sweeps up from the sewers of 

Needs In thought, have successfully sailed the sea of maudlin 
A 








popularity in the rotten bottoms of impossible adven- 
ture, white slavery, morbid romance and nakedness for 
its own sake. The present conveyance is birth control, 
for and against, under a variety of tissue guises and prurient titles of the 
“She Didn’t Know It Was Loaded” order. Lois Weber, with her very fine and 
sweet play, “Where Are My Children?” opened the door to this filthy host of 
nasty-minded imitators, who announce obscenities and present bromides. 
Since we are on anatomical topics, PHOTOPLAY begs to suggest that 
these sharpers and shabby merchants take up another bodily subject which 
will lengthen life and the wind, diminish the landscape and reduce the 
high cost of living: 
Drop birth control and take up girth control. 


ew 
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DO you live in a small town? 

If so, are you dissatisfied with the films you see? Yes? 

It’s largely your fault. 

You, plus a few like you, can improve picture con- 
ditions anywhere. Within the limits of reason, you 
can have anything you want. 

The trouble is, you won’t treat your picture-shop proprietor as you treat 
your grocer or your dry-goods merchant. 

If your grocer doesn’t carry the soap, the canned goods or the brand ot 
flour you wish, you tell him about it. If he is a wise grocer he amends his 
order list and you get your goods. 

The motion picture exhibitor is only a merchant, but no merchant is 
left so in the dark. He has to guess what you want. If he doesn’t guess 
right, you stay away. Instead of staying away, why don’t you ask him to pro- 
cure so-and-so? If enough of you desire a change of programme you'll get 
that change of programme. If you ask and receive not, in due time, the 
bells are probably unhinged in your manager’s cupola. 

If things are wrong in your town, if you want good things and are 
getting trash, in spite of all you can do, let PHOTOPLAY take a hand in your 
struggle. 


Write the editor, but don’t pen a mere complaint. Set down the facts. 
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HOW? 
How To Keep well. 
Beat the Not a new adage in bodily health, but it has received 
Doctor. a lot of thought on the part of photoplay manufacturers 





this past month. 

If the manufacturers will be careful about what they 
put into pictures there will be practically nothing to censor out. 

Doing away with the censor, eventually, will be a matter of sanitation, 
not surgery. 
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“Ty SCREENCRAFT invents its own phrases, even as fire- 
Fighting fighting, policing and the circus business. “Gray’’ is the 
“Gray” exhibitor’s snappy summary of photoplay morbidity in 
Pictures. all its annoying phases, just as “blue” is the vaudeville 
managers’s general name for any off-color story. 

The “gray” picture is a pecular new product of the 
screen: a cross between straight tragedy and the conventional happy ending. 
It is an attempt to escape the ceaseless routine of joy-finishes, without the 
nerve to essay the smash of catastrophe. 

The result is usually dullness, and the means of attaining the dullness 
four thousand feet.of self-pity, the self-pitier usually being a woman. 

The exhibitor is fighting the “gray” picture, and he is right. It is not art. 
It is not entertainment. It is bad writing, rotten acting, dishonest life. 
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IS the American photoplay industry making actresses 
and neglecting actors? 

This is a very serious question. In considering 
“actors” and “actresses” we ignore the male ingenue 
and the baby doll, however popular they may be in the 
Mary Garden perfume set. An actor, or an actress, is 

one who can characterize; not character with crepe hair or a funny frock, 
but the character which proceeds from within; character with the record of 
humanity—life, and its fires and furies—written large. 

The actors of great powers in the pictures have, with few exceptions, 
sauntered from stage to screen. Witness Theodore Roberts, Hobart 
Bosworth, Herbert Standing, William Farnum, William S. Hart, Robert 
Warwick, Frank Keenan, George Fawcett, Charles Richman, C. Aubrey 
Smith—even matinee idols like Francis Bushman and George LeGuere once 
walked behind footlights. 

Yet the feminine stars of the screen, women who can really act, are in 
large part camera born and bred, as far as career is concerned. Of these 
are Mary Pickford, Ethel Clayton, Blanche Sweet, Miriam Cooper, Kathlyn 
Williams — even young Mary MacLaren. The fact that at various times 
these women may have appeared in theatrical performances has nothing to 
do wich the case; they brought nothing from the theatre but their looks 
and their talents, whereas most of the men were made there. 


Actressess 


Only? 














e 
—| JUST a little thing, but it’s always wrong when worn 
We away from home: the New York police uniform. 
Wonder Greater New York is not only America’s metropolis, 
Why. but the greatest city in the world in population and 


importance. Practically two-thirds of our photoplays 
about cities, no matter where inturned, concern Man- 
hattan or its neighbor-boroughs. Yet only those companies resident in New 
York garb their mimic peace-officers in the smart and wholly distinctive 
metropolitan police uniform, as different from the regalia of any other 
American copper as the attire of opposing armies. For the rest, anything 
seems to do. 

We wonder why. Isn’t a cop a prop liable to receive as many glances as 
a period chair? 











Z 
fi WE are perhaps not exactly inartistic in appropriating 
The Fields a little false smoke to make picture war visible. 
of Real war, nowadays, is invisible. 
Peace. Even the red heights of Verdun and No Man’s Land 
along the Somme are fields of peace. 








In the vividest films from the battle-front only occa- 
sional cotton-balls, floating lazily in the upper air, show where death is 
flung on high. 

There is more smoke in one camera skirmish than Rheims has seen. 
But if we filmed a military engagement as it is, a sheep-shearing would 
be far more exciting. 












































The Flash Back 


By Harry L. Reichenbach 


Author of “‘The Big Fade-Out.”’ 


Illustrated 


Kk all make mistakes. ‘That’s why 
they keep the stuff in show cases at 


Tiffany’s. If we was always right, 
they wouldn’t be no need of putting rub- 
bers on lead pencils. 

jut how a strong guy like Achilles W. 
Coombs ever let that frail wren hemstitch 
herself onto his sleeve, I can’t figure, and 
I’ve been all the way up to mixed fractions, 
too. 

Achilles was strong every way excepting 
with women. 

A plain every day skirt hanging on a 
clothes line gave him a thrill, so imagine 
the osteopathic touch a swell looking dame 
handed him: 

I said Achilles was strong. He must of 
been born strong to get that name, but I 
guess the “W.” sort of alibis him. It must 
stand for Weakfist. 

Achilles was a director for the Omnipo- 
tent Film Company. You'll note I said 
“was.”’ He is now entirely ex-officio if that 
means out of a job. By the way, how do 
you like the name, “Omnipotent?” I made 
that up out of my own head. It means that 
our pictures is everywhere, all the time. 

Well, Achilles is with us no more. But 
he was a bear while he lasted. He made a 
couple of junk pictures, but when he did 
make a good one, it was ©. K. to the last 
fadeout. 

To get to the narrative, as they say in the 
Old Sleuths:—Achilles was getting ready 
to put on “Her Blighted Career” and was 
looking for a perfect thirty-six to double 
for Louise Mazurka. 

Louise was our principal permanent 
prominent star. ‘That is, she was the only 
one who ever knew she was going to work 
the next week. Louise’s fiance was our 
finahce—and Louise just run the Omnipo- 
tent about like Cook runs his tours: Per- 
sonal. 


by May 





A romance of the 
Cooper- Hewitts 
that narrowly 
escapes having a 
happy finale. If you 
dislike tragedies 
don’t fail to read this 
one. 











Wilson Preston 


Louise had a couple of morals that stuck 
out like a sore toe. “Two of them was that 
she would not appear in a bedroom scene 
or play the part of a model. She was what 
one might term a Salad’ Star—needed lots 
of dressing. In ‘Her Blighted Career” 
there was a scene where Louise would have 
to peel down to just a few degrees above 
the equator, and as Louise would not do 
that—well, we wanted a double who had a 
narrow waist and a broad mind. 

We made a mistake when we let Achilles 
select the cast for ‘‘Her Blighted Career,”’ 
but then, as he would have had too many 
excuses if the picture flivved, we let him 
have his way. 





Achilles advertised in one of the moving 
picture papers for a perfectly formed young 
lady, weight about 125, with or without 
stage experience, to play an important part. 
Applicants were to apply to the studio, 
direct to Achilles. 

There wasn’t any. 

Not a one. 

There ain’t a soul in the world who wants 
to get into the movies. Oh, no! 

The only thing that kept all the women 
in the world from applying was the war in 
Kurope. 

But Alatia arrived ahead of her time. 

Alatia, be it known, was a newcomer at 
Fort Leo. 

She got into town at 9:45, read the ad- 
vertisement at 9:48, and was at the studio 
at 10:10. 

Achilles was right in the middle of a 
scene in silent drama, aided by carpenters’ 
hammers, sliding scenery and considerable 
conversation. I guess they call it silent 
drama because the noise gives out before 
the release. 

Achilles was developing a situation. 
Alatia was developing a desire—and when 
she threw out a beacon to Achilles, summer 
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Louise was called in to look 

Alatia over, and after taking 

a peep at her coastline, she 
O. K.’d her. 





turned right into the home stretch and flow- 
ers bloomed on all sides. 

Alatia came from a small town in Min- 
nesota and was just about the finest bit of 
frailty the burg had ever turned out. 

She had those question-department eyes 
that make a man dissatisfied with his in- 
come, and anything Houdini could do with 


his hands would have been child’s play for 
Alatia’s lamps. 

Alatia walked around the doorman as if 
he’was Ramtard’s remains, and, laying one 
radiating finger on Achilles’ pulsing wrist, 
grabbed off the job of substitute for Louise. 
If Achilles had been a king he would have 
handed her the crown jewels. 
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Achilles did wonderful work that day 
and when, hours later, he sat down to din- 
ner with Alatia and ordered leg o’ lamb, he 
knew he was gone. 

Any other time Achilles would have or- 
dered the leg of a piano. He played the 
“quantity” restaurants off the boards. His 
off hand thumb was all chafed from push- 


ing nickels in at the automat—yet Rector’s 
and Churchill’s was too cheap for him 
when Alatia was anchored alongside. 

Louise was called in to look Alatia over 
and after taking a peep at Alatia’s coastline 
and knowing she herself would get full 
credit for any goods Alatia delivered, she 
O K’d her, and the thing was set. 
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Being press agent par excellence for the 
Omnipotent, Achilles sent for me to come 
to his office one day about a week after he 
had named his favorite street after his 
queen. 

“Dave,” he said, “I want you to watch 
me put Alatia through some scenes. I been 
bringing her out a little. She’s got great 
timber.” 

And when he said that he stroked her 
hand. 

1 got to hand it to Achilles, though. He 
sure made that dame act a /ittle. I ain’t go- 
ing to tell everything that went on because 
Achilles had his own way of bringing her 
out; and being in love, sort of, why, well 
—it wouldn’t be fair—but that Alatia 
would never create any novel methods of 
burning up the universe, I was sure. 

They did one scene from a picture Achil- 
les had made a few months before, and Ala- 
tia ate it up. But she had a couple of 
words with Achilles about kissing. 

“Do you have to kiss me, really, just to 
make me act right?” she cracks. 

Achilles felt hurt. He was as happy as 
a guy with neuralgia, and he comes back: 

“No, you don’t ever have to kiss me, 
Alatia, but don’t blame it on me if you are 
dead in your scenes.” 

But then, I won’t tell any. more—yet 
—about the scenes. 


OQUISE began nosing a rodent and 

wanted to know from Achilles whether 

this dame meant more to him than food and 
drink. 

Louise never looked ahead. That is, not 
more than five minutes, when she looked at 
all, and outside of knowing exactly how to 
handle a rummy with a bundle of sugar, 
her mind was always at perfect repose. 

Achilles never looked anywhere except 
over his shoulder, while Alatia could see 
farther into the distance than any honest to 
goodness clairvoyant ever born. 

Alatia was always four jumps ahead. 
She kept her lead, and when she looked 
back at Louise and Achilles at all, she did 
it with eyes closed for the day. 

Well, the time came for the beginning 
of ‘“‘Her Blighted Career,” and as it was 
to be our masterpiece, we pulled off every- 
thing at the studio so as to have all the 
time we wanted to get the sets ready and 
~ehearse the troupe. 

Achilles worked something like a flivver 
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motor. He went along all right until he 
was actually needed; then something gave 
out. 

He was normal, walked all right, carried 
matches and everything, but seemed a little 
brittle in the belfry. 


W HEN Alatia was talking to anyone 

else at the studio, you could have 
stolen Achilles’ ideas and he wouldn’t have 
missed them. 

He worked with one eye on his job and 
the other one trailing Alatia. 

He was so jealous he wouldn’t even trust 
himself with her. 

Louise asked him one day whether he was 
working or dreaming. 

“Both,” comes back Achilles. ‘I’m 
dreaming of the day I can take Alatia and 
make her one of the great figures of the 
screen universe.” 

“Well,” Louise cracks, “Just go on like 
you are and the day is only a couple a weeks 
away when you can devote all your time 
to that idea.” 

But then, the significance of the remark 
failed to penetrate Achilles’ bean and he 
went about his work as though he was doing 
everything on credit ; not putting his heart 
into it at all. 

Alatia began superintending the picture 
with the first shot. 

According to her, the photoplay business 
started a week late and she was personally 
sent down by Providence to bring it up to 
date. 

Knowing as much about picture work as 
she did about anything else, which was 
thirty-love in favor of minus, she made sug- 
gestions to Achilles, in the presence of the 
whole outfit, which, if they had been car- 
ried out, would have made “The Birth of 
a Nation” look like a split reel comedy on 
the old trust program. 

She wanted to slam Louise into the dis- 
tance so far she would blend with the back 
drop, and when it came time to show her 
bare and shimmering back, it required four 
crews of construction experts to keep her 
from peeking over her shoulder at the 
camera. 

Tfuise had a little talk with Achilles that 
night and tagged him for no-man’s land. 

“You have the symptoms of a man, seek- 
ing from office to office for an activity” she 
told him, hoping to cure him of Alatiaitis— 
but Achilles was always disappointing. 
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He admitted that he had never yet ful- 
filled anyone’s expectations. Even when he 
was a kid, he says, his mother treated him 
for measles and he went ahead and devel- 
oped hives! 

Well, between Louise and _  Alatia, 
Achilles must of felt something like the 
middle of a rope in a tug-of-war. 

If Louise turned to the right, Alatia 
made a little sound like a squirrel cracking 
a nut, which helped Louise wonderful— 
nit. 

If Achilles ordered Alatia to lean for- 
ward so her bare back would show, she 
would, but she managed to get her profile 
into the shot from some angle. 

So it went. 

Everything moved along at the studio 
like as if there was a couple of lost trenches 
that had to be gotten back before sunset 
every day. 

Even the extra people fell to battling 
among themselves. 

Old Joe Hooker, who hadn’t had two 
consecutive days’ work since Gus Daly made 
his last coast to coast trip, got to acting 
independent-like and wanted fifty cents a 
day more. 

Achilles couldn’t be severe even with 
him. 

Joe was playing the part of a sneak in 
the picture, and had been registered in a 
set that was broken up, and we had to fall 
for his demands. There was a guy who 
had been rubbing a cook book over his 
stomach for years, standing out for a four 
bit raise. And Alatia was to blame. 

She had come over the ferry with Joe 
that morning and told him how to work it. 
Joe just asked for a raise, told Achilles 
that Alatia had suggested it—and he got it. 

Louise phoned presently for her fiance. 
He was a little fat guy named Finkelstein. 
“Finke,” as Louise called him, was puffing 
like a tired hound wheh he came into the 
studio. Louise grabbed him and in a few 
minutes, Achilles was sent for. I happened 
to be there on business and sort of strolled 
into Louise’s dressing room just as Finke 
opened up. 

“What’s the big idea?” he spills. “Are 
you making a picture for us, or making 
Alatia for you?” 

Achilles was taken back. 
he was surprised ! 

To give the sucker his dues, I don’t think 
he ever thought he was doing wrong. 





On the level, 
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He was so mushy over Alatia that when 
he committed an error, he forgave himself 
in advance. 

“Why, what’s wrong?” he asks Finkel- 
stein. “Is the stuff punk, or what?” 

“Punk, no,” says “Finke,” ‘but whatinell 
do you think I’m putting all this kale up 
for, for you to make this wild woman from 
Minnesota ?” 

Poor Achilles, it all came to him about 
like a joke comes to an Englishman. He 
grabbed it and let it sink in. 

“IT guess I know what you mean,” he sort 
of mumbles. “I guess I’m so much in 
love with her I didn’t think.” 

“Well, I’m in love, too,” puffs Finkel- 
stein, “but it aint got me all bruised up!” 

Achilles was all busted to pieces. 

“Finke” was sure riled. 

Louise just sat nice and quiet like a 
tarantula before he slips you the old front 
tooth. 

Achilles is shifting from one foot to an- 
other, “Finke” is fingering a big watch 
charm, Louise is waiting to rattle her but- 
tons before she bites, when who comes bust- 
ing into the room but Alatia. . 

If Achilles was no bigger in size that he 
felt right then, he would have had to take 
a step ladder to kiss a kitten on the lower 
lip. 


UT Alatia! That gal just about was 

built to run strikes and things and urge 
men to dynamite bridges and pull other 
happy stunts. 

“What's the idea?” she busts out, “of 
keeping me sitting around like back-to- 
nature while you people hold services. I 
ask, what’s the idea?” 

Louise slips the old poison dope right 
into her stinger and cuts loose. 

I said Louise never did much forward 
gazing. 

“Why you little pup, git out of this 
room! What the devil do you mean, tres- 
passing on a lot of professionals?” 

“Go on out and bare your brazen back— 
and then when you’ve done that, go up and 
tap the cashier on the shoulder for your 
soup money!” 

Louise, as I said, looked backward when 
she looked. 

If she had looked ahead just one minute, 
she would have put armor plate on and 
prepared for a charge. 

When we picked Louise up off the floor, 
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and ‘Finke’s’” coat was unhooked, Alatia 
had Achilles by the hand and was pulling 
him out into the studio. 

Being no favorite at the bank and having 
no assets outside my job, I stuck around, 
brushed Louise off, and suggested killing 
Alatia. 

“Tust you keep.this out of the papers,” 
cracks Louise, “I’ll take care of her!’ 
Turning to Finkelstein she said: “‘go on 
out and pay them bums off and get ’em out 
of here before I do something desperate.” 

sut “Finke” was looser pursed than 
jointed. It took an hour to do it, but it 
was worth it, for Louise, entirely subdued, 
came out and went through the couple of 
scenes. 

Alatia continued to conduct things her 
own way and when the picture was finished 
in a couple of days, Achilles and Alatia 
were told to leave the Omnipotent studio 
and never to darken the doorway again. 


A® )UT the picture? What’s the use! 

We took a slant at it in the projec- 
tion room. If you could see a play where 
George Cohan came on for a scene and 
then Nat Goodwin played the part in the 
next scene, you’d have some idea of the 
consistency of it. 

It was the nearest approach to a feature 
with a succotash lead that’s ever been made. 

Alatia’s face stuck out in every scene. If 
she was not on stage, she got her map in 
just the same, even if it was only from the 
edge of the camera line. Louise was just 
about as important in the picture as Bryan 
is to this noble land of the free. 

When Louise was in a scene, Alatia’s 
shoulder or arm was just out far enough 
over her face to cut off a couple of her 
features. 

Finkelstein hated to do it, but he had 
to put the old negative in moth balls. It 
was sure a dual personality affair and even 
Achilles wouldn’t have been able to tell 
which was the leading woman when any 
one was leading. 

We put the picture on the shelf and sent 
out a hurry call for another director. 


UT about the budding romance of 
Achilles and Alatia: The rumor spread 
that we had a punk picture—which helped 
Achilles not a little in staying idle. But 
he was busy with his heart pangs. 
Every night the two turtle doves (basing 
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the remark on Achilles’ ostentatious be- 
havior), would trail into one of the bizarre 
coaling stations along Broadway, and while 
Achilles daintily nibbled on the corner of 
a three pound steak, Alatia would ply 
him with questions. » 

She wanted to work. She wanted to 
know when ‘Her Blighted Career’ would 
be shown, and if she was to be co-starred 
or just featured. 

Achilles was afflicted with various tor- 
ments. His bank roll was becoming more 
frank with him every day. He was not in 
demand. He could not get admittance to 
the big producers’ offices and Alatia was 
becoming impatient waiting for her second 
chance. 

I lost track of them for a couple of 
weeks, but once in a while I got a tip that 
they were railroading farther apart every 
day. 

Achilles was offered a couple of jobs but 
when he sprang Alatia on them, he rolled 
right out of the prospects. 

About a month after we got astigmatism 
from looking at “Her Blighted Career’ I 
met Achilles on Broadway. Every flag- 
stone in the street knew his footsteps. 

His feet were not under his own control 
any more. 

‘They simply carried him from one office 
to another in search of work. 

“| haven’t eaten today!” was his 
crack, when [ slip him the hello. 

[ fell, and we vamped into one of those 
get-full-quick hasheries. 

“Well,” I pulls, “what you got in sight?” 

“Nothing but the sky line,” he comes 
back at me. 

“Well,” I wells again, “you got Alatia, 
you must be very, very happy.” 

“Ves,” he said, “happy. Ha! just like 
I had a cinder in my eye.” 

“What’s the idea? Ain’t you happy with 
her 2?” , 

“Vm not with her,” he says; “I’m against 
her.” 

Then it comes out. 

After Achilles has spent a month, a few 
hundred dollars, and made more sacrifices 
for her than the Israelites made crossing 
the Syrian desert, Alatia took a choo-choo 
and went da-da with a low browed tech- 
nical guy. 

But it was funny the way she slipped him 
the bad news! 

They was eating dinner one night at a 
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sure-fire restaurant. That’s one of those 
places. where the maximum is fifty megs. 
You don’t worry about the sorrowful paper 
they slips you but know you can’t get set 
back more than a caser for two. 

Alatia cracks something about having 
something in mind, and Achilles comes 
back with the staring eyes and querying 
voice, as to what it might be. 

“T met Dean Rollins, technical director 
of. the Porterhouse Film Company today. 
He’s leaving for the coast and says if I was 
out there, they’d play me like a country 
club.” 


F there was anything in the world out- 

side poison ivy that Achilles hated, it 
was Dean Rollins. 

“He rolls right off my knife,” says 
Achilles, ‘I couldn’t make him, even mix- 
ing him with mashed potatoes. He is nix.” 

“Maybe,” Alatia responds, “but he cer- 
tainly has grabbed himself a great piece of 
activity with Griffith. He’s going to work 
steady like and he dropped a hint he could 
fix you and I, if I would go out with him 
and then shoot you a wire when to come.” 

Well, Achilles got all muscle bound in 
the head-like. He said something about 
not wanting the woman of his heart doing 
a tour of the world with a weak-minded 
carpenter, when Alatia takes exceptions and 
asks him if he thought she wasn’t straight. 

“Of course you’re straight!” Achilles 
howls, but he didn’t get away with any- 
thing, for Alatia pushed her plate away, 
which was unusual for her, and pulls the 
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old tear material, sure fire stuff. 

Achilles didn’t suspect a thing, until a 
day or two later, when he lamps into Alatia 
in front of the Astor, talking to Rollins. 

He pulls a W. J. Burns for a little while 
and sees them slowly growing closer to- 
gether. Then he walks around the block 
in time to meet Alatia. 

“TI begin, thinking,” said Achilles, “that 
may be he was making her a lot of promises 
and I asked her about it.” 

“Well,” she says, “I don’t want to violate 
no confidences, but we were having a little 
committee meeting on what’s what at Los 
Angeles, and I’m beginning to think that 
California without me is like California 
without oranges. Get me?” 


HAT was all Achilles ever sees of her. 
She just eased herself out of his 
young life like as though she was a spook 
—and Achilles felt just like getting through 
with things and matters human, entirely. 
He took Bluebeard’s point of view in toto. 
Achilles comes back to the Omnipotent 
in a couple of weeks. . 
He’s taken the Klu Klux Klan oat 
against females, and from now on, is going 
to disburse his affections nonchalant. 


LATIA’S back in town. She made such 

a hit in Los Angeles they couldn’t 
stand her no more. But she’s posing for 
a Childs restaurant now. She’s the sand- 
wich model there, and maybe you don’t 
think they’re cutting them thin these days, 
with the war and everything! 





The Story of a 


HAT the Sunday closing of moving 
| picture theaters can do to a com- 
munity’s morals and pocketbook has a re- 
markably concrete example in the experi- 
ence of Orange, California, if newspaper 
reports are correct. And what it did wasn’t 
at all what our movie “reformers” of Sab- 
bath recreation thought would happen. - 
Several years ago blue laws compelled 
an ultramarine Sunday in Orange so far as 
amusements were concerned. Then along 
came the films. Cinema houses sprang up 
and flourished for a time in spite of their 
Sunday handicap. And then business fell 
off. Efforts to repeal the law were un- 
availing. On January 1 of this year the 


Filmless Orange 


film managers gave up the fight and quit. 

And in the short time which has expired 
since their departure, according to pub- 
lished accounts, this is what has happened: 
Drunkenness has increased ; church attend- 
ance has decreased; Saturday night shop- 
ping has fallen off. | 

Investigation disclosed that laws or no 
laws, Orange residents were going to go 
movieing—and they did—in Santa Ana, a 
neighboring town. But they did their shop- 
ping there also. 

So now the Orange business men are cir- 
culating a petition asking that the question 
of Sunday closing be put to a referendum 
vote. 
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Logical Continuity 


IT IS BY FAR THE MOST ESSENTIALLY IM- 
PORTANT FACTOR IN PHOTOPLAY WRITING 


By Capt. Leslie T. Peacocke 


HERE are a num- 

ber of ‘continuity 

writers” in the scena- 
rio departments of the 
various studios drawing 
salaries of $125 and $150 
a week. And they earn 
their money. 

They are experienced 
photoplay writers. ‘They have to be. There 
was a time when the mere skeleton of a 
scenario was deemed sufficient to hand to 
a producing director—a matter of perhaps 
from 15 to 20 main scenes—allowing the 
director to inject the “close-up” and “‘flash 
backs” and “‘business”’ to suit himself. Very 
few companies will allow this to be done 
now. The managing heads of the best film 
companies now want to see in black and 
white all that is to be embodied in a pro- 
duction befcre the thousands of dollars 
necessary to make it are appropriated. The 
‘Pig in a Poke” days are over. 

It has come to the point now—as I long 
ago predicted it would—when no produc- 
tion worthy of the name is undertaken be- 
fore the photoplay scenario is carefully 


worked out in logical continuity by an ex-’ 


pert writer in that line. In a great many 
studios the directors are no longer allowed 
even to alter one single scene or inject 
“business” of their own invention without 
first consulting the scenario editor, the con- 
tinuity writer and the general manager of 
the company. ‘This is as it should be; sev- 
eral heads are better than one. 

It is not the director’s good money that 
is at stake. He is merely an employee. He 
is made responsible for the making of the 
production, it is true, but how often—how 
very often—have directors marred their 
productions and caused untold thousands to 
be lost to their employers by changing plots 
of stories and injecting “business” of their 
own creation, invariably resulting in illog- 
ical and faulty continuity? The stock 
books and bank books of some of the oldest 
film producing companies will tell you the 
tale. 


HIS is the third of a series 

of articles written especially 
for Photoplay Magazine readers 
who are interested in writing 
moving picture plays. The next 
one will be on the subject of 
the scenario writer’s relation to 
the photoplay director. 


And now we come to 
the subject at issue. What 
is logical continuity? 

It is the placing of the 
many scenes that go to 
make up the photoplay in 
a logical sequence, so that 
the play may run perfectly 
smoothly, without breaks 
and jumps which otherwise would have to 
be covered by wordy and explanatory sub- 
titles. 

Except in light comedies where comic 
subtitles are often injected to enhance the 
comedy, as in the case of the George Ade 
fables and light comedy dramas of that na- 
ture, no subtitles should be necessary at all ; 
except, of course, in the bridging over of 
time or place, when it is often absolutely 
necessary to employ the printed words—but 
a well-constructed scenario should as far as 
possible be devoid of subtitles. A scenario 
writer who has to use numerous subtitles to 
get his photoplay over should be doing 
something else. Action, not words, should 
carry the story along. ‘The public does not 
want to sit and read printed words. Audi- 
ences pay their money to see pictures, de- 
scribed in action. Exhibitors know this 
well, and how the exhibitors do hate a mass 
of subtitles! Many a five-reel feature that 
would otherwise be classed as good has been 
turned down by exhibitors because it was 
replete with wordy subtitles. 

In working out a scenario the writer 
should aim for perfect continuity, while at 
the same time the main plot of the story 
should be continually borne in mind. It 
is always well to jot down the main scenes 
that will have to be employed to bring out 
the action most vitally important to the play 
before beginning to shape it into a working 
script. This will entail a little extra 
trouble, but will prove of invaluable assist- 
ance as the work progresses, both as an aid 
to memory and as a guide enabling one to 
gauge the number of minor scenes that will 
have to be employed to carry the photoplay 
to its proper and logical length. 
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In a dramatic story it is well to allow for 
about 50 to 60 scenes, including ‘‘close-ups” 
and ‘“‘flash-backs,”’ to a reel (which is 1,000 
feet of film) and from 75 to 100 scenes in 
a comedy or comedy-drama, in which the 
action is always considerably more lively. 
In slapstick comedies from 150 to 250 
scenes may be employed, but there is no 
need to worry about them, because they are 
not much in vogue now and any that are 
being made are evolved in the studios and 
generally doped up by the directors and the 
members of his comedy company as the play 
progresses. ‘There is seldom any plot to 
them and they have to depend on boisterous 
and vulgar “business” to get 
the few shorse-laughs they 
aim for from the small class 


John, 


OGICAL continuity is 
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courthouse. 


Scene—Interior of a 
a wealthy traveling salesman, is on 
trial for a murder which he did not commit. 
The characters in the Scene are: John, in 
the prisoner’s dock; .the judge, on his 
bench ; twelve jurymen in the jury box; the 
prosecuting attorney, who is addressing the 
jury ; the attorney for the defendant ; court 
reporters ; three police officers ; and a num- 
ber of spectators. John’s pretty young wife, 
Alice, is at a tennis party at home and she 
does not know that John is in any trouble, 
as he is in a distant city and had given a 
wrong name when he was arrested for the 
crime he did not commit. His wife is, at 
the moment, seated in the 
garden with an admirer who 
is making ardent love to her, 


The 


of people that enjoys them. the ge of the and she is flattered at his 
Main scenes must not be — oa eS attentions and _ undecided 

: make up the photoplay ; : 
too long. If they threaten whether she will yield to him 


to be so, they must be broken 


up by close-ups or flash- 

backs. Also, when employ- out breaks 
ing dialogue between the dif- which 
ferent characters, it is al- have to 
ways well to bring the pet 
speaker to as near a close-up 

as possible, so that her or 

his facial expression may 

register well while the words are being 
spoken. In dramatic action the characters 


should be worked as close-up to the camera 
as the action will permit. In fact, except 
for the purpose of depicting some beautiful 
scenic effect or expensive stage setting the 
best directors are now aiming to work all 
the scenes they logically can with the actors 
fairly close-up to the camera. Audiences 
do not pay as much attention to settings and 
scenery as might be supposed, being mainly 
interested in the actions and facial expres- 
sions of the actors and the evolving of the 
plot. This the exhibitors have found out 
and their requirements are speedily made 
known to the producers, and in this way the 
productions undergo various phases of 
change from time to time. Except in big 
scenic productions you will find that the 
action of the play is being done much closer 
to the camera than formerly. 

Now, as an example of the working out 
of logical continuity I shall give you one 
main dramatic scene and : show you how it 


may be broken up so that the scene will not 
drag, while at the same time seeing that 
interest in the main issue may not be lost. 


in a logical sequence, so 
that the play may run or 
perfectly smoothly, with- 
and jumps 
otherwise would 
be covered by 
wordy and explanatory 


not. These points were 
brought out in former scenes 
in the story, but the main 
scene at present at issue is 
the big dramatic scene in the 
court room. We shall desig- 
nate this Scene as number 
200 in the photoplay, and 
and now shall proceed on 
from there, showing the “action” and the 
continuity which carries the scenes along 
until the main scene involved shall have 
been done with. 

Scene 200—Interior of courtroom—full 
view of room. Prosecuting attorney ad- 
dressing the jury. All others tensely in- 
terested. 

Scene 201—Close-up of prosecuting attor- 
ney’s face. He shouts, as follows: (/n- 
sert Dialogue) ‘The prisoner will not tell 
where he comes from! Why? Because 
he fears we should rake up his guilty 
past ! 

Continue the close-up of prosecuting at- 
torney finishing above sentence, then cut in, 
as follows: 

Scene 202—Close-up of John’s face, smil- 
ing at the wrongful accusation. He 
a glance towards the jury box. 

Scene 203—Fairly close-up of the members 
of the jury looking fixedly in direction 
of John. Cut back to the full scene. 

Scene 204—-Court room—full scene. The 
prosecuting attorney takes a big hunting 
knife from the table beside him and dra- 
matically holds it towards the jury box, 


casts 











indicating with his finger the bloodstains 
on the knife. 

Scene 205—Close-up of the knife in prose- 
cuting attorney’s hand, with a finger 
pointing to stains on the knife. Cut back 
to the scene. 

Scene 206—Court room—full scene. The 
prosecuting attorney hands the knife to 
the jury and-they examine it, passing it 
along from one to the other. 

Scene 207—Summer House, behind the ten- 
nis court. Alice, John’s wife, is seated 
with Graves, the man who is trying to 
win her from John. He seizes her hand 
and pleads with her to elope with him. 

Scene 208 — Close-up of 
Graves pleading with 
Alice. 
his words carefully and 
seems on the point of 
yielding to him. 

Scene 209 — Close-up of 
Alice’s face, showing in- 
decision. She is thinking 
deeply. Then fade-in be- 
side her face (double ex- 
posure) the face of John. 
He smiles tenderly at her. 
Fade-out the vision and 
show by Alice’s face that 
she cannot be false to John. 
the full scene. 

Scene 210—Summer House, same as Scene 
207. Alice withdraws her hand from 
Graves’ and tells him finally that she 
cannot do as he asks. He tries to seize 
and embrace her, but she repulses him 
determinedly and rises. He attempts to 
stop her, but she tells him not to follow 
her and then walks firmly away, leaving 
Graves gazing after her, scowling at his 
defeat. 

Scene 211—Court room—full scene. Show 
the judge taking his seat on the bench, 
the jury filing into the jury box and John 
being led into the prisoner’s dock by an 
officer. All in the court room are in- 
tensely excited. 

(SupTITLE) “THE VERDICT.” 

Scene 212—Fairly close-up of the jury. 
The foreman of the jury leans forward 
and earnestly announces the verdict of 
“GUILTY,” the gravity of his expres- 
sion telling what the verdict is, so that 
there may be no need of announcing the 
verdict by a subtitle. Cut back to the 
full scene. 


inated. 
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Cut-back to 
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Scene 213—Court room—full scene. All 
in the court room are profoundly affected 
by the verdict. John hangs his head ; 
all look at him, then he raises his head 
proudly, and the judge issues some in- 
structions from the bench. John is led 
away by the officer and the crowd in the 
court room starts to leave. As John is 
being led out, fade-out the scene. 

Now, here you have one main scene—the 
court room—to which all the other minor 
scenes are incidental. ‘The scenes depicted 
in the summer house were merely placed 
there to show what was happening in John’s 
home in his absence and to predict that his 
wife would probably come 
to his rescue eventually—also 
to break up the court room 
scenes and prevent the trial 
from being too prolonged 
and monotonous. It was left 
for granted that the case had 
been argued out by the at- 
torney for the defense and 
that the judge’s summing up 
had taken place during the 
time that the Summer House 
scenes were being enacted. 

I trust that I have ex- 
plained clearly what I mean 
to convey—namely, that a photoplay sce- 
nario must not merely comprise the main 
scenes that go to carry out the story; but 
that every little bit of action that takes place 
in those scenes must be clearly and logically 
brought out in detail and proper continuity, 
so that the producing director may know 
exactly how to break up the main scenes and 
to convey the action required, without the 
aid of superfluous subtitles. 

The day is not far distant when subtitles 
will be practically eliminated. The best 
scenario editors are employing continuity 
writers who can construct photoplays al- 
most without them, and any scenario writer 
who cannot work out a photoplay except by 
written and printed explanations should be 
doing some other work for which she or he 
is better fitted. The exhibitors and the pub- 
lic will not stand for masses of subtitles 
any longer. They don’t want reading mat- 
ter—they want “action,” and they can get 
this only from writers who devote thought 
and care to developing logical continuity. 

Of course it takes time and careful 
thought to develop a photoplay as it should 
be developed nowadays, but continuity 
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writers are being well-paid for their work. 
The directors soon get to know who are the 
best writers in that line and their services are 
eagerly requisitioned. Consequently they 
can demand big pay and get it, some de- 
manding and getting as much as $200 a 
reel. 

The main reason why some of our best 
writers of fiction have failed signally in the 
writing of photoplays is because they have 
not sufficiently studied pictures on the 
screen and have not grasped the fact that 
it is the “close-ups” and “cut-backs” and 
inserted “business” that go to make and 
build up a photoplay. They have not seemed 
to recognize the fact that 
every time the camera is 
shifted to a new position or iT 
different angle it constitutes 
a separate scene. They have 
apparently considered that 
photoplay writing is an ab- 
surdly easy task that any fool 
who has the slightest knowl- 
edge of writing can make 
more or less of a success of ; 
that any fiction story, worked 
into a certain number of 
scenes, with the action that 
is difficult to depict by mere 
acting slurred over by a mass of bromidic 
subtitles and the story strung together by 
written “inserts,” will pass muster for an 
interesting photoplay; but they have been 
badly mistaken in a great number of cases. 
They have lacked the assiduity and the ex- 
perience of the trained continuity writer. 
They have looked upon scenario writing as 
something beneath their serious considera- 
tion and they have hurt their reputations. in 
consequence. 

And then, a number of prominent authors 
of fiction have sold the film rights to their 
books and plays to the producing companies 
and have seen their wonderful stories abso- 
lutely ruined by incompetent scenario 
writers and even their plots changed beyond 
recognition. Now, I certainly think it wise 
for all prominent writers of fiction to find 
out who is going to scenarioize their work 
before the film rights are contracted for; 
that is, if the author is not capable of doing 
the work himself. Otherwise the produc- 
tion may turn out to be a flivver and the 
author of the book or play will suffer badly 
in reputation. 

A great number of writers are claiming 
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that there is a more ready market for film 
stories if merely worked into synopsis form 
and they submit their efforts in that style. 
but that is mainly because they are lazy and 
do not care to take the trouble to work their 
photoplay. ‘nto logical continuity. Now, 
take it fro me, there is nothing that so 
greatly de! hts a producing director’s 
heart as to come across a strong original 
plot, told in a short, concise synopsis, 
backed up by a working scenario evolved in 
perfect and logical continuity—so that he 
can take the ’script in hand and start to 
produce it, with the safe knowledge that by 
following the ’script implicitly he will be 
making a production which 
will do him credit. 

Every scenario writer 
should practice continuity 
writing persistently and 
should follow carefully the 
continuity of productions he 
sees upon the screen, and then 
he will readily pick the flaws 
in other writers’ work and see 
where they themselves could 
better it if given the oppor- 
tunity. Continuity writing is 
largely a matter of practice 
and keen observation. <A 
great deal of attention is being paid to the 
matter now, and staff writers who cannot 
work their photoplays into pleasing contin- 
uity or who have to employ an overabund- 
ance of subtitles to carry their stories along, 
do not last long in steady employment these 
days. That is why trained continuity writers 
are receiving good pay for their work. 
The success or failure of a production de- 
pends so largely upon logical continuity. 

A free-lance writer will not have to go 
begging very long for a steady, lucrative 
position if she or he can demonstrate the 
ability to work out a story into -practical 
photoplay form, with the little human 
touches that all directors are eager to find 
embodied in ’scripts, and with the action 
so clearly outlined that they can readily 
understand it and, above all, as free from 
subtitles as possible. 

In a near issue I shall designate a num- 
ber of the best-known successful continuity 
writers, and tell you how and why they have 
achieved the success to which they are so 
well entitled. Logical continuity requires 
careful study, but the reward, nowadays, is 
well worth while. 











S. Rankin of the Clan Drew 


YOUNG ACTOR-DIRECTOR HAS CARVED OUT A 
NAME FOR HIMSELF ON THE SCREEN TABLETS 


By Fred Schaefer 


IME: Last October.—Location: The 

‘i familiar old yard of Vitagraph, 

Brooklyn.— Scene: A wine cellar, 

low-vaulted and cask-filled, such as they 

have commonly in Northern France and 

in motion picture studios infrequently.— 

\ Action: A lithe young American in a 

\ Norfolk jacket and white duck trousers 

frenziedly heaving casks into a barri- 

’ cade against a door at which soldiers are 

\ hammering; a fantastically clad peasant 

| helping to heave casks, a beautiful French 

/ girl resolutely lighting the task with a 

~ candle ;—Resul/t: A 20-second scene for 

**The Girl Philippa.” 

The young American actor comes out of 

the scene shaking from his exertions, and 

with fingernails torn and bleeding. He re- 

solves himself into the young American direc- 

tor, S. Rankin Drew. ‘The French girl sets 

down her candlestick to help dress his injuries 

and resolves herself into Anita Stewart, still 

beautiful but not French. But the next moment Drew 

tb» 1s hopping about as busy as ever, emphasizing in- 
® structions with bandaged hands. 

Probably the youngest director of features 
for Vitagraph, it was a considerable distinc- 
tion for Mr. Drew to be chosen to handle the 

company’s most popular star in the most 

elaborate special release of the year, the 
eight reel production of “The Girl Phil- 
ippa.”’ Its success is a particular triumph 
for Mr. Drew. He had to “get over” the 





bE / 


Drew directing him- 
self in the duel scene. 
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Se al 


“hg exceedingly romantic spirit of the 

ei! Robert W. Chambers story, besides 

) handle a very strong cast of principals, 

». play the lead, direct hundreds of 

See \ supernumeraries, stand responsible 

¥, j \ for interior sets and a huge out- 

= door set comprising a French vil- 

lage faithfully adhering to the 

foreign atmosphere, and to devise 

extensive battle scenes for mak- 
ing the story spectacular. - 

Several great difficulties had to 

be overcome before the picture 

could be completed. The 

French village set, when just 

about ready, was blown down 

by a high wind and needed to 

be entirely rebuilt. Miss 

Stewart too, after she had 

done about half the scenes, 

was ill and out of the cast 

for eight weeks, the latter 

part of the production being 

delayed until she had com- 

pletely recovered. 

Mr. Drew is a native of 

New York City and comes of 

a distinguished theatrical 

family. He is a son of Sid- 


Two strenuous flashes from “‘The Girl Philippa.’’ ney Drew, a nephew of John 
















S. Rankin of the Clan Drew 


Drew and a grandson of McKee 
Rankin. His mother, who was a 
daughter of McKee Rankin, has been 
his main inspiration. She was a cele- 
brated writer during her life and under 
the name of George Cameron wrote 
many plays and magazine stories. 
Young Drew was brought up 
for the stage. After graduating 
from the Cutler school he was three 
years on the stage with his father in 
vaudeville and in the _ legitimate 
drama. Part of this time was in ‘’The 
Yellow Dragon” a sketch written by 
his mother. But, as he modestly states 
of his own accord, he was never a light 
on Broadway. 

He went into motion pictures upon the 
advice of Lionel Barrymore. Vitagraph 
was the company to which he turned, 
where his father about that time began 
his film career. Young Drew started 
as an actor, playing many parts during 
a period of about three years and learn- 
ing the technique of the work. Most 
of his work was as a “heavy” which 


was due more to the choice of the man- “~ ¥ a 
agement than his own, but he also rE 
played juvenile leads. He had the General Drew and his chief of staff 


pleasure of seeing an adaptation of direct the battle. 
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his mother’s story, “Agnes,” put on the 
screen as “A Million Bid,” the multiple 
reel production in which Anita Stewart 
made her first conspicuous success. Time 
came when he was permitted to direct. 

Beginning as director Mr. Drew put on 
1 reel plays and then went to multiple reel 
productions. His first star was Charles 
Kent, and next Edith Storey. He then 
directed Virginia Pearson in four preten- 
tious pictures. One of these was “Thou 
Art the Man,” a story that had been left 
Mr. Drew by word of mouth by his mother. 
Mr. Drew put it in shape for the screen and 
played the male lead opposite Miss Pearson. 

“The reason I chose to be a motion pic- 
ture director” says Mr. Drew, ‘“‘is because 
it is the most artistic end of the business. 
It combines also knowledge of many of the 
most valuable things to be known in the 
production of pictures—ideas of composi- 
tion and color values. I have always had 
a great taste for such knowledge. 

Although a young man Mr. Drew 
frankly admits that he is influenced in his 
work by the old dramatic school of stage 
management. ‘This he has so intelligently 
and progressively applied that his results 
are probably due as much to development as 
to schooling based on the ethics of the 
legitimate stage. This system relates to 
the method of putting action into the 
photoplay picture. 

“The secret of directing as well as act- 
ing,” he says, “is in speaking directly to the 
vision. I try first to talk to the eye, second 
to the hearing, which of course is not to be 
considered at all in motion pictures; and 
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last to the brain. As my grandfather, 
McKee Rankin, used to say, ‘If you confuse 
the eye, you confuse the brain.’ Hence my 
first thought is to make everything lucid 
to the understanding through the vision. 

“The employment of pause, however, is 
a matter of artistic instinct. Where pause 
is employed in an obvious manner, that be- 
comes at once poor directing or poor 
acting.” 

Another interesting observation by Mr. 
Drew is upon the spoken line in motion 
picture acting. “I believe absolutely in giv- 
ing the players feasible dramatic lines to 
speak,” he says. “Because if they speak 
something suited to what they are supposed 
to feel—and especially if it is colloquial 
enough to be spoken naturally—it is re- 
flected in their faces and expression and 
thereby helps the action. This belief, how- 
ever, is not agreed with by all who have 
made motion picture directing a study. My 
results with it nevertheless confirm me 
strongly in the belief.” 

There is of course a definite set of mo- 
tion picture ethics employed generally by 
all directors. Mr. Drew has applied most 
of them in his own way. This has been 
marked in his case with a certain inspira- 
tion, and with a delicacy that is reflected 
in his record of never having raised his 
voice to a player while engaged at work 
with a cast. The difference in the quality 
of work noted in the productions of differ- 
ent directors is a matter of difference of 
personality and instinct. Mr. Drew’s pro- 
ductions have always been remarkable for 
their artistic finish. 





WATCH FOR THE OPENING INSTALMENT OF 
THE YEAR’S MOST SENSATIONAL NOVEL 








If you miss it you'll be beaaging for back 
Numbers —and remember that Photoplay 
has precious few of those on hand! 





























































IMPRESSIONS: 


By Julian Johnson 


NORMA ‘TALMADGE : 
Seeing Farrar’s voice; a quick 
kiss, stolen; Juliet, born in 
Keokuk; Nazimova singing 
syncopated hymns by Irving 
Berlin. 


DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS: 
Charlie Chaplin introducing 
Henry Ford tothe Kaiser: T.R. 
giving a week-end party to 
Villa; “I Hear You Calling 
Me” by a jaz band. 


MAE MURRAY: Sheher- 
azade in the Claridge Lounge; 
a hula danced to mandolin 
music in Italian moonlight; the 
fire of four lips; absinthe and 
ice cream. 


CONWAY TEARLE: 
Every sod widow’s first husband 
and every grass widow's next ; 
purple; the ideal co-respondent; 
a sex best-seller. 


GLADYS BROCKWELL : 
Mary Magdalene in Montana ; 
the “Lucia” sextette in ragtime, 
on ukeleles; a female who in- 
terests you without rice powder 


or hired hair; Sixth Avenue. 


HOBART BOSWORTH: 
George Washington at a leak 
inquiry; Jim Corbett educated 
for the Church of England; a 
Wagnerian tenor for the eyes; 


a marble by Rodin. 
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ETHEL CLAYTON: 
Orchids against cream char- 
meuse; Coty’s jasmine; violets 
in a limousine; the dream of 


Athanael in the Theban desert. 


CHARLES RAY: Her 
school-day lover; an aeroplane 
hero from France; ‘“The Amer- 
ican Boy,” a pen-and-ink by 
Gibson; Parsifal in Peoria. 


ANNA PENNINGTON : 
What they chant about that 
beach at Waikiki; any sensible 


dictionary’s definition of “‘chick- 
en; why blindness is awful; 
vanilla. 











WILLIAM S. HART: The 
Caruso of horse opera; Billy 
Sunday on the range; John 
Drew, in the cattle business; 
religion at the muzzle of a colt 


45. 










MIRIAM COOPER: The 
Spirit of the Confederacy; a 
deep red rose; a sad-eyed girl 
on Broadway at midnight, 
saying ‘‘Hello, kid!” with 
painted, trembling lips. 


TULLY MARSHALL: The 
ghost of the Grand Inquisitor of 
Spain; the modern Mongolian; 
Machiavelli in Chicago; opium; 


yet he looks like George Adel 
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These photographs 


were taken 


especially for 
PHOTOPLAY 





in Mr. Bushman’s Business Office 


LANCE at the two top pictures, y 
(5 right and left: on the other page _.j 
Director Christy Cabanne is show- 
ing Edward Connelly, who stands be- 
- hind him, how to carry on a tense scene 
with Miss Helen Dunbar. On this 
page Mr. Connelly and Miss Dunbar 
are rehearsing the scene, with slight 
modifications, Mr. Cabanne observing 
with approval at a distance of a few 
feet. 
| Below you'll see Mr. Cabanne, 
| script in hand, standing beside the 
cameraman while the actual “shooting”’ 
| of an episode is in progress. There are 
five people in range of the camera— 
| Mr. Bushman, the central figure; the 
man in the chair; the man and the 
woman beside Francis Xavier, and the 
elderly woman behind him. ‘The men 
in the doorway are out of range. 
At the left, below, is an impromptu jinks extemporaneous comedy stunt. 
of evidently hilarious nature. Miss Bayne, Christy Cabanne is probably the most 
in Chinese costume, is just in the picture at successful director Mr. Bushman and Miss 
the right. Mr. Bushman, in a mandarin Bayne have ever had. He has been getting 
coat, a kaiserish moustache and an expres-__ results, and has kept them extraordinarily 
sion of unwonted deviltry, faces Cabanne, _ busy, first on five-reel features, and latterly 
who, arms folded, is smiling at the , on the serial, ““The Great Secret.” 
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Llays and Mayers 


FACTS AND NEAR-FACTS ABOUT THE 





GREAT AND NEAR-GREAT OF FILMLAND 


By Cal York 


FAMINE of stage players has been 

brought about by the film players. The 
drama is “suffering disastrously from the 
dearth of players to present it,” in the words 
of Augustus Thomas at a recent session of 
the Society of American Dramatists. Further 
raids on the legitimate stage for the wearers 
of names usually spelled by electric lights have 
brought the cry of “famine.” With the begin- 
ning of the new year, film producers, in their 
frenzied scramble for stage stars, virtually 
cleaned up the ranks of the “hold-outs.” Those 
who previously had 


to essay ingenue roles. Goldwyn also captured 
Madge Kennedy, who played the lead in the 
original “Fair and Warmer” company. 


AMOUS' PLAYERS-LASKY continued 
their quest for stage players by bagging 
Elsie Ferguson, who, it is said, will receive an 
aggregate of 240,000 quaint simoleons for two 
years’ screen work. Metro contributed to the 
gaiety of the occasion by appropriating Robert 
Hilliard. Meanwhile Margaret Illington has 
begun work under the diffusers at Lasky’s 
Hollywood studio. 





scorned the new art- 
expression, placed 
themselves on the 
auction block and 
went to the highest 
bidder. Returning to 
Mr. Thomas’s plaint, 
we quote further 
from his address: 
“The scarcity of 
competent players is 
due to the inroads of 
motion pictures. Hun- 
dreds of our best 
known players have 
engaged in film work, 
and the salaries are 
so prodigious that the 
remuneration possible 
in the spoken drama 
does not appeal to 
them. The plays to 
which I refer are 
comedies which if 
moderately successful 
might draw from 
seven to eight thou- 





Her first photoplay 
will be a film version 
of Basil King’s novel, 
“The Inner Shrine,” 
which once was con- 
verted into a _ stage 
play by Channing 
Pollock, dramatist for 
both sun and electric 
stages. 


UBMITTED with- 
out argument: 
“Miss Bara firmly be- 
lieves that she is the 
reincarnation of the 
ancient and historical 
Egyptian enchantress, * 
Cleopatra, and _ that 
her portrayals of the 
modern Twentieth 
Century vampire is 
but a repetition of the 
wiles practiced by 
Nero’s heroine. 
Honest to goodness, 
this is the way it came 











sand dollars a week. 
On that basis the 
plays should be pre- 
sented with a salary 
list of not more than 
$2,500. It is not pos- 
sible at this time to engage a company for 
that sum. Therefore, the manuscripts remain 
on the shelf.” 


couples, Mr. and 
Moore, nee Cunard. 
wed in California. 


Mrs. Joe 


HE legitimate stage, however, will not 

suffer because of the most notable capture 
of the month, that of Mary Garden, who was 
signed up by the Goldwyn Pictures Corpora- 
tion. Miss Garden will not allow her picture 
work to conflict with her operatic endeavors. 
Inasmuch as much ado was made of her 
recent feat in getting her weight below the 120 
mark, the suspicion is engendered that she is 
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Here’s the latest release in bridal 
They were 





to us, grammar, his- 
torical data and all, from 
the eulogy department of 
William Fox. This takes 
all prizes for the month. 


ATT SNYDER, oldest of the active film 

players of note, died a month ago in San 
Francisco after a very brief illness. Mr. Sny- 
der was the Colonel Carvel in “The Crisis” 
and Count Anteoni in Selig’s recently produced 
“Garden of Allah.” He was in excellent health 
until a week before his death. Mr. Snyder 
was 82 years old. 


Rion soap iat HALE did not remain long 
on the singing stage. He had the leading 
male role in “Oh Boy!” a musical comedy, but 
he left soon after it had emerged from the 






































rehearsal stage and by this time is perhaps 
back before the camera. 


ERHAPS the greatest matrimonial sensa- 

tion that has come out of filmland for 
several eons was the Moore-Cunard tie-up in 
January. The contracting parties, as the 
society editor used to say, were Grace Cunard, 
noted screen partner of Francis Ford, and Joe 
Moore, the youngest of the famous family of 
Moore which includes Owen, Tom, Matt and 
Mary. Joe has been working “in the pictures” 
for several years and recently he was engaged 
by the L-KO Comedy company, an offshoot 
of Universal. While working on the same 
“lot” he met Miss Cunard and two months 
after their first meeting the wedding occurred. 
It was in the nature of an elopement, the pair 
going to Seal Beach, a resort suburb of Los 
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her leading man, William Pike, is also said 
to eo left. Truly, the way of the producer 
is hard. 


IME was when “Gaumont” was one of 

the biggest names in the film lexicon 
abroad. But the house of Gaumont has quit 
making films and instead is producing war 
munitions in its Paris plant. Word from 
across the Atlantic is to the effect that the 
film producing business is almost wholly par- 
alyzed in England and on the continent. 


RANK KEENAN, star character man in 

numerous Ince photoplays, has turned 
stage producer. His play is called “The Pawn” 
and deals with the Japanese problem, but the 
remarkable thing about it is the absence of 
Mr. Keenan. He confines himself to bossing 
the job. 





Angeles, where the 
ceremony was _ per- 
formed. P.S. If all 


readers of PHOTOPLAY 
read this, it will save 
the Answer Man 
much future work 
and worry, and per- 
haps prevent him 
from attempting fu- 
ture poetic effusions. 


NOTHER well 

known figure in 
the land o’ films, Niles 
Welch, joined the 
ranks of the married 
ones the laiter part of 
January. The bride 
was Miss Dell Boone, 
leading lady of the 
Technicolor Motion 
Picture Company, 
with which company 
Mr. Welch is now 
enrolled as _ leading 








ILLIAN WALK- 

ER, whose name 
has almost been syn- 
onymous with Vita- 
graph, is no longer 
with that company. 
T he announcement 
from the intelligence 
bureau of Vitagraph 
stated that Dorothy 
Kelly would take 
Miss Walker’s place 
on the stellar roll. 
Miss Walker’s future 
affiliation will be 
awaited with interest 
by many. 


| song STERLING, 
for years one of 
the mainstays of Key- 
stone funnyplays, is 
no longer frolicking 








man. The affair oc- 
curred at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., and it was 
quite some celebra- 
tion. The maid of 
honor was Grace Darmond, Pathe heroine, and 
the best man, W. B. Davidson, leading man 
for Ethel Barrymore. Mr. Welch acquired a 
considerable following through his playing 
with Marguerite Clark in “Miss George Wash- 
ington” and other well made productions. 


nearly grown up, with 


( 

T is rumored that Geraldine Farrar will not 

play for the screen this summer, the rumor 

being accompanied by another to the effect 

that the diva-film star is to go into retirement 

in anticipation of a very important family 
event. 


EATRICE MICHELENA is no longer 

with the California Picture Company and 
it is understood that she left the company 
before her much advertised film version of 
“Faust” was completed.- George Middleton, 
her husband-director, accompanied her east- 
ward from the San Rafael, Cal., studio, and 


Of course you remember little Julie Cruze. 
Mamma Marguerite Snow an 
George M. Cohan, a well known film star. 


under the Sennett 
flag. His contract ex- 
pired last month and 
he left the Coast for 
the film fields of the 
Eastern sector of the continent. During the 
last two years he has directed his own come- 
dies. With Sterling and Roscoe Arbuckle and 
Fred Mace gone, Keystone won’t seem like the 
same old place, although Charley Murray will 
remain to uphold the traditions of the old crew. 
Murray recently signed a contract for two 
more Keystone years. 


NNA LITTLE, of whom little has been 

heard (no pun intended) since she aban- 
doned the little old Pacific slope to its fate, 
is to be seen next in the second Robert War- 
wick photoplay made under that player’s own 
banner. 


ABEL NORMAND’S “Mickey,” although 
widely advertised, is still to be seen on 
the screen. At this writing no release date 
has been, set for the multi-reeler of the noted 
comedienne. It is intimated that it was put 


Well, here she is 
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together at a total expenditure of $300,000. 
Incidentally, it may be chronicled that the 


cost of the last Chaplin 
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two-reeler, “Easy pany. 


Street,” was something like $150,000, a heavier 


footage cost than 
filming “Intolerance.” 


CPfarles. 


OBBY HARRON, Fine Arts 
star, did a little traveling last 
He and Lloyd Ingraham, 
his director, and company toured 
leisurely eastward via New Or- 
leans, taking scenes en route for 


month. 


his newest photoplay. 


ERWENT HALL 


° ” 
manila. 


Ways permanent, as the 


usually takes a tumble to himself. 
Mr. Caine played the lead in a 
picturization of “The Deemster,” 


one of his father’s novels. 


incurred in 
This, of 
coyrse, included the salary of Sir 


CAINE, 

son of the Manx author of 
almost as much name, and a lead- 
ing actor for the Pathe company, 
is reported as having “aviation 
This malady is not al- 





dio. 





victim 











Tom Moore is presented here- 
with, the excuse for presentation 
being his recent joining the 


Lasky group of Famous Players. his 





Dwan, director of “Panthea,” the first Tal- 
madge vehicle, has gone to the Goldwyn com- 


EENA OWEN, the “Princess 

Beloved” of the big Griffith 
quadruplay, is again gracing the 
stages of the Fine Arts studio 
after 
Father and child are doing well. 
By the way, Father is George 
Walsh of the Western Fox stu- 


a temporary retirement. 


RNOLD DALY had a nar- 

row escape from the big 
adventure in January. 
stricken 
rushed to a hospital, where he 
was operated on, and although 
he was reported once as dying, 
he managed ¢o0 squeeze through. 
Mr. Daly is highly thought of in 
the “provinces” 
exploits with Pearl White. 
was starring in “The Master,” his 
own 
stricken and the play was imme- 


He was 


with peritonitis and 


for his Elaine 
He 
he was 


play, when 


diately suspended. 


NE of the cleverest funny men of the 


stage, Leon Errol, is to can some of his 
two-reel 
Mr. Errol was in numerous Follies and is now 


comedy for Metro in 
the chief comedian and 
general boss of “The Cen- 
tury Girl,” the Dillingham- 
Ziegfeld super-Folly show. 


HARLEY RAY is to 

remain a professional 
resident of Culver City, 
Cal. He celebrated the 
expiration of his contract 
by signing another with 
Thomas H. Ince at what 
is reported to be a heavy 
advance in wages. Ray 
came to the front in “The 
Coward” and since has 
become one of the best 
screen attractions extant. 


ARY FULLER, after 

a long absence from 
the two-dimension stage, 
is back from the Cooper- 
Hewitts. She has been 
engaged by the Lasky peo- 
ple to play opposite Lou- 
Tellegen in “The Long 
Trail.” It is being directed 
by Howell Hansell, an- 
other new Lasky acquisi- 
tion, who first gained fame 
as the director of “The 


Million Dollar Mystery” 


ULIUS STEGER is Norma Talmadge’s new 
director and he has a co-director in Joseph 


A. Golden. Mr. Steger 


for Thanhouser. 


the forthcoming Talmadge photoplays. 


installments. 





eta | 

















Giving “‘ Mrs. Balfame’’ the once over. _ That’s 

the name of the play which Nance O’Neil (left) 

is doing into celluloid, and with her is Gertrude 
Atherton, noted author, who wrote the novel. 


the month. 


may also play in 
Allen 





OIS WEBER, hailed as the highest paid 
director—man, woman or child—now hasa 
studio of her own and will produce her photo- 


plays independent of Uni- 
versal supervision, al- 
though under lWLaemmle 
auspices. Miss Weber is 
said to receive $5,000 
weekly—at least for pub- 
lication. Anyhow, she has 
her name on a long-term 
contract that places her on 
the ephemeral street called 
“Easy.” 


ENRY BERGMAN, 

one of the best known 
character men on _ both 
stages, died suddenly at 
his home in New York 
early in January. Mr. 
Bergman was 58 years old 
and leaves a wife and 
daughter. He appeared in 
a number of notable Metro 
plays, including “The Kiss 
of Hate” with Ethel Bar- 
rymore, “In the Diplomatic 
Service” with Francis X. 
Bushman and “The House 
of Tears” with Emily 
Stevens. Riley Chamer- 
lain, for five years a char- 
acter actor with Than- 
houser, also died during 


He was 62. 


ITAGRAPH’S chief heavy, Hughie Mack, 
has just heard about Horace Greeley’s 
advice to young men. 
taken his company and hit the sunset trail. 


At any rate, he has 














Hereafter his comedies will be made at the 
Hollywood studio. 


UTUAL’S star raiding continues merrily 

on. One of the late acquisitions is Marie 
Cahill, who will do two-reel comedies for that 
organization. 


UMORS are rife as to the ensuing year’s 

activities of Charley Chaplin. The lead- 
ing rumor is that he will listen to a million 
dollar talk from Kessel & Baumann, chief 
owners of Keystone, and return to the Sennett 
fold. If he does it will be at a salary of 
$1,000,000 for the year, according to “inside” 
gossip. And yet, two short years ago, Essanay 
won Chaplin from Keystone with a salary of 
something over $1,000 a week. 


HE life insurance 
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Joe Moore and brother-in-law of Grace 
Cunard, will make his Lasky debut as leading 
man with Mae Murray. 


Ve BILLY ANDERSON appears 
not to have had great success in his recent 
musical comedy venture in New York. The 
name of the production-to-be was “Some Girl” 
and the DeHavens, Carter and Flora Parker, 
were to have been featured players. Just 
about the time rehearsals were getting good, 
it was decided to call it all off and “Some Girl” 
was shelved temporarily. 


DITH STERLING, who used to ride 
bronchos in the old Bison thrillers back in 
the days when she called herself Edythe, is a 
new one at Kalem’s Glendale, Cal., studio. 
Miss Sterling was a member of the expedition 
to Guatemala to film 





business picked 
up considerably dur- 
ing the last month. 
Messrs. Zukor, Lasky 
and Friend, chief ex- 
ecutives of the Fa- 
mous Players-Lasky 
combine, had _ their 
lives insured for an 
aggregate of a mil- 
lion dollars with the 
company named as 
beneficiary in each in- 
stance. Then Joseph 
Schenck made an- 
other agent happy by 
buying a pair of pol- 
icies for $50,000 each 
for himself and his 
wife, Norma Tal- 
madge. 


OSCOE ARBUC- 
KLE has also 
been amusing the doc- 
tors. The adipose 








“The Planter.” 


ERTRUDE 

GLOVER, of 
Essanay, became the 
bride of Robert Jeff- 
ries Watt, a young 
Chicago business man 
in that city on Feb. 3. 
Mrs. Watt was the 
daughter of the late 
Lyman B. Glover, a 
well known dramatic 
critic. 


FTER listening 

to offers of 
fabulous sums from 
every point of the 
cinematic com- 
pass, Douglas Fair- 
banks is reported to 
have smiled with fa- 
vor on that emanat- 
ing from Artcraft, 
the home of the 








comedian, who re- 
cently severed his 
Keystone _ affiliation, 
injured his knee, it 
became infected, and 
he spent several weeks in a hospital in Los 
Angeles. Fortunately for his future career, 
however, he did not lose much weight—only 
about 60 pounds. Mr. Arbuckle’s indepen- 
dently produced comedies are to have a place 
on the Paramount program, beginning this 
month. 


AT GOODWIN, who has been out on the 

two-a-day stage for some months, is to 
have a motion picture company of his own. 
It is to operate on the actor’s ranch a short 
distance from Los Angeles. The company, of 
which Mr. Goodwin is president, is composed 
of Milwaukee capitalists. 


OM MOORE is to make his next screen 
appearance as a Lasky player. The well 
known husband of Alice Joyce, brother-in-law 
of Mary Pickford, brother of Matt, Owen and 


Here’s a new face on the screen, Elaine Hammerstein, grand- “ 
daughter of the late Oscar H. ‘She appears in** The Argyle As he was holding 
Case”’ with Robert Warwick. 


Mary Pickford and 
George Cohan films. 


out for a salary of 
$15,000 a week, the 
presumption is that he is getting something 
like a Chaplinesque salary. Director John 
Emerson and Anita Loos, the watch-charm 
scenarioiste and humoriste, are understood to 
be included in the bargain. 


ARY PICKFORD is to do “Rebecca of 

Sunnybrook Farm” and because of the 
chilling March zephyrs characteristic of Man- 
hattan which are fatal to summer exteriors, 
California locations will be utilized. It is an- 
nounced that one or two other photoplays will 
be staged by Miss Pickford at Hollywood. 


ATHLEEN CLIFFORD is a capture of 
Balboa from the vocal stage. Miss Clif- 
ford is renowned for her portrayal of boy 
roles in vaudeville and musical comedy. She 
is already engaged in her first filmplay at the 
Long Beach studio of the Horkheimers. 


#, 
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ILLIAM FOX, having experimented suc- 

cessfully with the undraped drama and 
the so-called “red-blooded” stuff, is now in- 
dulging in a film fairy tale. It is “Jack and 
the Beanstalk” and to play the Giant he has 
acquired one James Grover Tarver who meas- 
ures seven feet five inches from sole to pom- 
padour, has a displacement of 400 pounds. He 
was born in Texas and is circus-broke. 


FTER a brief engagement to replace a 
player in Cyril Maude’s “Grumpy” com- 
pany, who had died, Montagu Love is back at 
the World = studio 
Bradymading. He re- 
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or Mrs. L’Estrange, asseverates that she was 
engaged to star in “The Eternal Magdalene” at 
$700 weekly, and that the company failed to 
begin operations. 


UISANCE NOTE: Sessue Hayakawa re- 
turned from his filming trip to Honolulu 
a convert to the ukulele. 


ERNON STEELE is to be Mae Marsh’s 
leading man in her first Goldwyn photo- 
play. Mr. Steele has attained a considerable 
degree of popularity because of his work oppo- 
site several of the best 





cently accompanied 
Kitty Gordon to Cuba 
for scenes which will 

be shown in their next 

photoplay “Forget-Me- 
Jot.” 


ZAR ZUKOR, of 

Famous Players, 
has determined to per- 
petuate “Sappho” on 
the screen. Something 
in the nature of an 
all star cast has been 
doped out and Hugh 
Ford is the director 
selected. Pauline 
Frederick will play the 
name part, Pedro De- 
Cordoba will be /la- 
mant, Tom Meighan is 
cast as Gaussin, Frank 
Losee as Caoudal and 
John Sanpolis as 
Dejoie. Indications 
would indicate, so to 
say, that it will be a 
reel best seller. 





AX LINDER is 
enjoying a screen 
revival since coming 
to our so-called neu- 


known film stars. On 
the stage, he was Billie 
Burke’s leading man 
in “Love Watches.” 
Marguerite Marsh, 
formerly “Lovie” 
Marsh, is to have a 
part in her sister’s 
production. 


LL of the Charles 

Frohman plays 
that have not been 
translated to celluloid 
will undergo that 
operation at the hands 
of the Empire All-Star 
Corporation, a new 
concern organized for 
that purpose by inter- 
ests affiliated with 
Mutual which will 
have the marketing of 
the Frohman plays in 
film form. 


ULIA ARTHUR is 

dichering with film 
producers. Her acces- 
sion to filmdom will 
make it unanimous. 


ARRY MOREY, 
Vitagrapher ex- 








tral shores. That is, 
Pathe is re-issuing a 
number of Linder 
comedies that used to 
amuse the early gen- 
eration of filmsee-ers. Meantime, the orig- 
inal- Max is laboring at Essanay’s Chicago 
studio on his made-in-America comedies, sur- 
rounded on all sides by blondes, on 15-below- 
zero days, wishing he was back in those dear 
trenches. 


DELE BLOOD almost became a film 

actor. She was to have played in “The 
Easiest Way” with Clara Kimball Young, but 
something happened and Miss Blood walked 
out on the Selznick company before the photo- 
play was begun. 


ONSTANCE COLLIER L’ESTRANGE, 
who uses the latter name only in private 
and legal life, has brought suit against the 
Success Film Compny for $3,500. Miss Collier, 


Here is one of the new Goldwyn captures, Madge Kennedy, 
who is regarded as one of the greatest of the new 
comediennes of the legitimate stage. 


traordinary, is to have 
the leading male role 
in the picturization of 
“Within the Law,” one 
of the greatest stage 


successes of a decade. It will be an eight- 


reel film. 


. HAT next?” people asked when “In- 
tolerance” was first flashed on the 
screen. The answer recently was made by 
D. W. Griffith in an announcement that he 
was to go to the European battlefields, and 
with real armies and real engagements, trans- 
fer to lasting celluloid an immortal epic of 
the world’s greatest war. It is said that he 
has already mapped out a great dramatic 
spectacle and that he will sail soon. 


OMES now the four-reel “feature.” The 

Balboa company has contracted with Gen- 
eral Film to turn out an aggregate of 52 of 
them—one a week for a year. 

















Rich Girl, Poor Girl, 
. . This girl wants to go to jail. Oh, you 
Beggar Girl — Thief! a 















































GLADYS BROCKWELL WOULD 
PLAY THEM ALL BUT VAMPS 
ARE GIVEN THE FIRST CALL 


By Grace Kingsley 


thief—” 

Can you imagine Mary Pickford 
wanting to play Sardou’s “Cleopatra,” or Val- 
eska Surratt in the role of Pollyanna? Well, 
that to which Gladys Brockwell aspires seems 
nearly as funny to you when you meet that 
youthful, vivacious little person. For Gladys 
Brockwell, energetic Fox star, wants to 
play character parts. 

“But what’s a person to do who has 
a Nancy Sykes soul, a Lady Babbie 
personality, and a director who in- 
sists you play lLeah-the-Forsaken 
roles?” asks Miss Brockwell. 

But as a matter of fact, why 
should a beautiful young wom- 
an,—Miss Brockwell is only just 
past twenty-two,—who can emote 
in a truly Pauline Frederick man- 
ner, and who can almost rival 
Mary Pickford in the girlish- 
laughter-and-curls stuff, — why 
should such a young woman want 
to play character roles anyhow? 
Character roles: conjuring up vi- 
sions of stringy hair, messy checked 
aprons, besooted chins and “‘trag- 
edy” make-up. 

Yet this is Miss Brockwell’s am- 
bition, confessed the other day in 
the confidential atmosphere of 
tea entirely surrounded by pinky- 
white dressing room. And one 
must admit she did her character 
work very well indeed in “Sins 
of Her Parent,” in which she 
played the double role of a 
young girl and her dissolute 
mother. 

“Why do I want to play 
character parts?’ Miss Brock- 
well settled herself -into the 
cushions of her chair, and }iBN 


R bt girl, poor girl, beggargirl, 





cae Sa wen 
re We Ees® . 
















































prepared to “pour.” “Because one can 
get thought over in them, even on the 
screen. It isn’t the make-up at all; it’s 
because one who plays a character role 
must think it out ahead of time, else it 
will have no flavor at all. In character 
work, one works from the inside out, as 
it were. In playing that mother in ‘Sins 
of the Parent,’ I tried to imagine what 
her original character was, and how life 
reacted upon her, and how those reactions 
would show both in her physical and men- 
tal processes. It’s rather a sad thing, isn’t 
it, that all parts on the screen and stage 
aren’t ‘characters?? They should.be made 
sO. 

“T think our divisions into types very 
silly and artificial. I have seen many a 
gifted girl settle down satisfied in a role, 
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merely because she looked the part, and 
thought she need go no further. ‘This is 
particularly so on the screen, and is in fact 
a big rock in the way of development ot 
film art.” 

She leads a double life, too—though 
one means this in an entirely high-brow 
way. I met her frivoling the other night 
ata ball. She danced very well, and flirted 
even better, and she wore her clothes ex- 
quisitely. And next time I saw her, she 
was reading a volume of Spencer in her 
dressing room. 

Though it was one of those dull, dark, 
afternoons, which naturally conduce to the 
“once-upon-a-time” stuff in interviewing, 
Miss Brockwell dived brightly (if one can 
dive brightly!) into the middle of our in- 
terview. 

“Do you know what I’m simply dying 
to do? Please don’t form any hasty 
judgments about it,—I’ll tell you why 
afterward. J want to spend a term in 
prison in order to study the women pris- 
oners at first hand. 

“By the way, I was arrested for speed- 
ing, the other day, and they let me off 
with a reprimand. I mean to deliberately 
get myself arrested for ‘sassing’ a traffic 
cop, some day. Then I shall be fined fifty 
dollars or fifty days, and I shall take the 
fifty days! 

“T have a number of characters in mind 
which I wish to play. One is the wife in 


One of her pet dogs. 
Below, ready for 

a job lot of 
vamping. 




















David Graham Phillips’ ‘Old Wives for 
New.’ Then there are some wonderful 
character studies in the roles one would 
find in playing Lizzie Hexam in Dickens’ 


‘Our Mutual Friend,’ Lily, in Edith Whar- . 


ton’s ‘House of Mirth,’ and Maggie Tulli- 
ver in George Elliot’s ‘Mill on the Floss.’ 
But you’re forgetting your tea!”’ 

So I had another cup, and we went on. 

“Were you on the stage?” 

“Oh, yes! I think I was born in a dress- 
- ing room! I was carried on the stage at 
the age of three weeks. Mother was play- 
ing in stock then, and I’m sure they wrote 
baby characters into a lot of the plays so 
mother could have me right there with her 
all the time. I think many a gratuitous 
scandal and complication in family affairs 
in those remodelled plays must have been 
the result of my innocent advent. I played 
my first part when I was seven, and when 
I was seventeen I was leading woman in 
. a stock company, and played everything 
from ‘Merely Mary Ann’ to ‘Cleopatra.’ 

“But going back to characters. I’d 
really like to do a fine line of vampires, 
too,—the baby vampire and her baby 
stare,—I understand Earl Carroll has just 
written a song about her,—she’s the sort 
that gets away with murder! And then 
there’s the intellectual vampire, who holds 
men by the power of intellect and a sense 
of humor as well as by physical appeal. 
She’s the only realy dangerous vampire 
after all. 

Then Miss Brockwell told a little story 
on herself, just to show that even if she is 
an artist, she is also a human being. 


Rich Girl, Poor Girl, Beggar Girl—Thief! 
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“One of the hardest little things I do 
in pictures is to weep. I don’t mind a fight 
with the villain, and they may if they wish 
throw me over a cliff, but I’m not a natural 
born sob-sister. | 

“Frank Lloyd, who directed ‘Sins of Her 
Parent,’ had a good system. He would ab- 
solutely ignore me when I was to emote,— 
treat me like a post, and order me about 
with a cold courtesy destined to damp the 
highest spirits. You remember the last 
scene in ‘Sins of Her Parant,’ where there 
is so much unhappiness and weeping? 
Mr. Lloyd called me into the set one after- 


noon. I was feeling out of sorts and down- 
hearted anyway. I told him I didn’t feel 
like work. 


“<«T just can’t act today,’ I said. He 
only looked at me with a sort of cool de- 
tachment, almost scorn. ‘We'll do the 
scenes,’ was all he said. 

“T began to cry,—someway I couldn’t 
help it. Mr. Lloyd paid no attention. I 
was hurt and mortified. Then I just cried 
for spite, and I cried all through those 
scenes,—couldn’t stop by that time,—cried 
all the afternoon. 

“When you see the picture, don’t you 
believe it was art; it wasn’t; it was just 
silly pique. When we had finished Mr. 
Lloyd came over and patted my arm. He 
looked like the kindly human being he is, 
then. ‘You did wonderfully,’ he said. 
‘We're all proud of you.’ 

“T stalked off to my dressing room, un- 
mollified, but when I saw the picture, I 
was glad I had ‘suffered for my art’ as 
the temperamental people say.” 





rator of the great episodes f real life. 
the whole truth. 


battle. 





In May Photoplay, on ‘sale April 1st 
€3-3-3-3!” 


A Remarkable Love-and- Action Story of a Fire- House and Its People 
By JACK LAIT 


During the past twelvemonth Mr. Lait has topped all American records as a nar- 
He writes of things he knows, and he writes 


Stories about firemen are not new. You’ve seen them crawl along a hundred 
ledges, waiting for the inevitable flare, nozzle in hand. But have you ever seen a vivid 
tale of the {fire-house itself—its inner traditions, the peculiar language of its inhabitants, 
the conduct of its intricate orders and communications, the anna gm Sa a great fire? 
Here is such a story. It reflects the tensity of the conning-tower d 


ILLUSTRATED BY GRANT T. REYNARD. 


g a great naval 















FEEDING THE DEARS IN SENNETT’S ZOO 


The doe of largest visible area is Louise Fazenda, while the little fawn in the velvet pants is Ruth Rogers. Lunch-time 
during a Keystone busy day. 
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Her Prince Strongheart of the Dark vanished 
with the coming of the New Prince of the Light 





Princess of the Dark 


By Jerome Shorey 


O James Herron, looking out upon the 
little mining town and up at the grim 
mountains, from his cabin which was 

his prison, and soon would be his tomb, the 
squalid little settlement, huddled in an 
elbow of the hills as if ashamed of its own 
appearance, was unspeakably ugly, and the 
peaks above sullen and threatening. ‘The 
sight of the town from his window choked 
him, and set him to coughing, so he would 
turn away, and look at the towering peaks ; 
but their vitalitv, their attitude of over- 
bearing power and magnificent health only 
emphasized his own waning strength. So 
he would close his eyes and try to remem- 
ber the verse from the Bible, ‘I will lift up 
mine eyes unto the hills, from whence 
cometh my help.” But in neither man, nor 
nature, nor his own prayers could he find 
peace. 


’ 


To “Crip” Halloran, crooked and bent, 
because when he was a baby his mother had 
not the time to watch him every minute, 
and supposed anyhow that he was more 
scared than hurt the time he fell off the 
back stoop, the town was a hell full of 
superior devils who looked upon him with 
contempt because he would never be any 
use in the world; and the mountain range 
was another hell of mocking crags and 
inaccessible hiding places from his hell in 
the valley. With unutterable longing he 
would gaze up at the tall, dark trees, where 
one could lie all day long, and not be seen 
by the big, bullnecked miners, whose pity 
was driving the life out of him. If they 
would only curse him, kick him out of the 
way, but their pity was murderous. And 
hot tears would burn his cheeks, until 
he realized that he was crying, and dash 
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Herron fed 
his daughter’s 
quick imagin- 
ation with ro- 
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respect that amounted almost to super- 
stitious awe. Unable to solve the 
tragedy he knew must eventually come, 























them away, before someone should see, and 
pity him the more. 

Strange, then, that to Fay Herron, the 
daughter of the sick man, the town was a 
grand place, where dwelt the most wonder- 
ful, kindest, most beautiful people in the 
world. ‘To her the rough miners were gruff, 
beneficent giants, and the slovenly women 
fit for places in the finest society. And the 
mountains—just the thought of them alone 
brought a catch to her breath, and a 
glad little song to her lips; for they were 
like castles and palaces, with broad battle- 
ments and splendid arches. Strange, that 
Fay should see all these things, hidden to 
her father and to Crip, for most people 
would say that Fay was more unfortunate 
than either of them. Yet she did see these 
marvels—for Fay was blind. From birth 
she had never known the difference between 
light and darkness, but there was no dark 
chamber in her mind. ‘There, everything 
was beautiful. And so she knew that all 
the world was beautiful as well. 

James Herron never let his daughter 
guess otherwise. She was eighteen, and it 
was twelve years since he had come to this 
spot in the hope that the high altitude 
would prolong his life, bringing his mother- 
less child with him. The people of the 
village had been kind, as the poor ever are 
kind to the unfortunate. Fay learned to 


make her way about the trails with the 
curious sure instinct of them who are born 


blind. 


The villagers regarded her with a 


mances until 
she made a 

dream world 

of her own. 


Herron devoted himself to the task of 
making .Fay’s life as happy as possible ; 
and as her greatest delight, from child- 
hood, had been in hearing him read tales 
of knights and ladies and courts and 
tournaments, he fed her quick imagina- 
tion from Malory and Froissart until 
she made a world of her own in 
which to live and dream. 
Fay was not so entirely imprac- 
tical as to believe her own 
dreams. She knew that not 
\\ everything about the village 
could be perfect, nor all the 
mountain peaks magnificent. 
But when her knowledge 


conflicted with her 
dreams, she closed her 
‘ ears to the discordant 


note. 


In other words, she avoided the vil- 
lage, as much as possible. She explored 
the trails, and made friends with the wood- 
land sounds. ‘Thus it was that she discov- 
ered, one day, a spot she loved so well for 
its seclusion that she decided to make it her 
throne. It was an abandoned tunnel, bored 
years ago by an unsuccessful miner, lighted 
from above by a shaft, up which an old 
ladder still provided another means of exit. 

Had anyone with seeing eyes searched 
the entire mountainside, he would have been 
unable to find a less lovely place. Yet to 
Fay, in her happy ignorance, it was of noble 
proportions and exquisite loveliness. Here 
she held her lonely court, day by day, and 
through her busy brain there passed a pro- 
cession of princes and princesses, come to 
pay her homage. There was only one thing 
lacking—a hero. Him she was not satisfied _ 
merely to imagine. In all the stories, the 
prince came at last, tall and handsome and 
strong. So she waited for her prince. 

One day he came. 

Crip Halloran had stared and stared at 
those hiding places in the mountains until 
his very soul cried out for their shelter. He 
could bear it no longer. Painfully and 
with slow, faltering steps, he climbed the 
steep trail out of the village, pausing often 
as he almost fainted from his tremendous 
efforts, but toiling upward again. The 
gloomy entrance to Fay’s cavern attracted 
him with its promise of shelter from all 
eyes, and he crept in. Fay, seated upon 








Princess of the Dark 


her throne, heard him stumbling among the 
loose rocks. 

‘‘My Prince!” she exclaimed gleefully. 
“So you have come at last.” 

Crip was about to turn and hurry away. 
Then he realized it must. be the blind girl, 
for no one else in the village spoke like that 
of princes. Her selfmade fairyland was no 
secret. And as all Crip desired was not to 
be seen, he joined the Princess. 

“Ves,” he panted. “I have come. 
a steep path.” 

“But now you are here. 
long for you, my Prince. Come, sit by me, 
and watch the tournament. You shall joust 
with the winner, for my wreath of laurel.” 

Crip winced. How should Fay know 
that he was different from 
other men? At least he 
would not tell her. . So he 
entered into the game, and 
found it a pleasant one. 


’ 


It is 


I have waited 


PRINCESS OF THE 
DARK 


‘HE photoplay version of this 
story by Lanier Bartlett, was 
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with the name, and Crip timidly suggested 
that she take in Fay to help about the place 
in payment for her keep. Fay was penni- 
less, her father’s pittance ceasing with his 
death. 

“An’ what good would a blind girl be, 
stumblin’ around an’ breakin’ everything?” 
Mrs. Halloran demanded. 

“She don’t stumble around, mother,” 
Crip protested. “You know how she goes 
about, as if she could see like anybody else.” 

Mrs. Halloran was doubtful, but as the 
experiment would cost nothing, she decided 
to try it. Crip jubilantly carried the news 
to Fay, and brought her home with him. 
Until she had learned every nook and cor- 
ner of the house, where to place every dish, 
and all her duties as a 
drudge, Crip was her eyes. 
But she learned quickly, 
and Mrs. Halloran’s many 
cries of warning became 


She did not know, and she produced by Thomas H. Ince fewer and fewer, and at 
helped him forget. So with the following cast: last died away into silent 
this day passed, the first Fey Hervon........ Enid Bennett isapproval, which was 


of many days, the happiest 
either of them had ever 
known. How Crip found 
the strength to drag his 
crooked form up the steep 
hill he did not know, but no pain was too 
great to make him forego the joy he found. 
Sometimes the rough boulder was a throne ; 
sometimes at the edge of a beautiful foun- 
tain she visualized her prince and herself, a 
happy princess. All these things made life 
for Crip a little easier to bear among the 
people who only pitied him. 


T last James Herron could fight no 

longer against his ruthless foe. He 
would not have cared, rather would he have 
welcomed the end of his suffering, only for 
the thought of Fay, left without even so 
much as his slender protection against a 
callous world. But still, he thought, at 
least no one could.be cruel to a blind girl, 
and with a prayer that this might be true, 
he breathed his last. 


ie part, the father’s hope was fulfilled. 
No one was exactly cruel to Fay, but on 
the other harid, no one was actively kind, 
except poor, helpless Crip. There was little 
he could do, but that little he did. His 
mother ran a boarding house, if the dingy, 
reeking, ramshackle place could be dignified 


“Crip” Halloran....Jack Gilbert 
John Rockwell..Alfred Vosburg 
..Walt Whitman 
Crip’s Father....J. Frank Burke 


James Herron.. 


her nearest approach to 
approbation. As long as 
she did not scold, she was 
well pleased, and with 
this Crip and Fay were 
both satisfied. 

Because Fay was a drudge, it was not so 
easy for the Princess and her Prince to hold 
court in their mountain retreat. But neither 
was unhappy about it. Fay understood her 
position of dependence, and often nearly 
succeeded in breaking down Mrs. Hallor- 
an’s sullen attitude toward the world in 
general, by her expressions of appreciation. 
She did her work cheerfully and well, and 
did not permit herself to pine for her for- 
mer freedom. As for Crip, he was satisfied 
to sit in a corner and watch her move about 
the house. In fact, he so seldom went out 
when she was at home, that his constant 
presence irritated his mother. His deform- 
ity seemed an accusation, and she could not 
bear to look at him. And as all little souls 
seek refuge in anger when disturbed, she 
turned on her son one day. 

“What do ye be sittin’ around the house 
all day f’r? Sure I get tired lookin’ at ye 
wid yer —” 

“Hush, mother, please,” Crip 
rupted. Fay was in the next room. 

“Don’t ye ‘hush’ me,” his mother re- 
torted, in rising tones, trying to find in his 


inter- 
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Sometimes, at the edge of a beautiful fountain, she visualized 
her prince and herself a happy princess. 


words a_ justification 

for her display of tem- 

per. “Havent I 

enough on me mind, 

‘€J without havin’ to 

look at y’r crook —” 

“Stop!” Crip cried, 

in an unnatural, 

strained falsetto, look- 

ing at his mother with 

fury and terror mingled 

in a frightful expression. 

Mrs. Halloran stared at 

him, open mouthed. Never 

had she seen Crip like this. 

“What’s the matter?’ 
she gasped. 

“Fay don’t know I’m— 

like this,” he said, hanging 

his head. “I think it would 
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hurt her to know.” He paused, and added, 
in a barely audible whisper, “It would kill 
me.” 

“So that’s it,” his mother commented, 
nodding her head. With something definite 
to think about, she was satisfied to sneer. 
“T thought you was kind o’ soft on her. 
Well, it can’t do any harm, an’ it can’t do 
any good. Ye’d be a pretty couple at the 
church door, now wouldn’t ye—a blind girl 
and a —”’ but she paused of her own accord, 
and looked into the other room. 

Fay had heard part of the quarrel, but 
quarrels were not so rare in that house as 
to call for special attention. At least, it 
it was soon obvious to Crip that she had not 
understood its cause. For at the next 
opportunity she called him her Prince, with 
as much sincerity as ever in her voice. 
And Crip again took heart. 





Princess of the Dark 
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T was thus that Crip learned the truth 

about his feeling for Fay, and it made 
him both happier and unhappier, hot and 
cold, in a breath. ‘I love her.” He said 
it aloud to himself, when no one could hear. 
He could not marry her, it was true, but 
then, there was no likelihood of anyone else 
wanting to marry a poor, blind girl. So 
they would just go on in that way, as Prince 
and Princess. He would watch over her, 
and be her eyes, and she would give him an 
excuse to go on living. Until she had come 
into his life, his excuses for living had often 
been hard to find, and he knew that one day 
he would exhaust them all—and when he 
thought of this, he shuddered. But now, 
hopeless as his devotion was, it lent motive 
to life, even though it aroused no false 
hopes. 

The only stenographer the village 
boasted was one of Mrs. Halloran’s board- 
ers. She came from “the city,” being satis- 
fied to make a living in the squalid town 
because she had not the ability to compete 
with girls of better education. Nor was 
she from a stratum of society which made 
her surroundings unendurable. She had 
graduated from dire poverty that made 
Mrs. Halloran’s house something like lux- 
ury. But the slatternly women she saw 
all about had a demoralizing effect upon 
her, and in course of time she became quite 
a typical member of the community. One 
day she astonished everyone by hurrying 
through her midday meal, dashing into her 
room, and emerging a few minutes later, 
suspiciously clean and beribboned, and with 
a fishhook curl, that was au fait when she 
left the city, pasted against each cheek. 

“By all the saints, what’s happened ?” 
Mrs. Halloran demanded. 

The stenographer tossed her head and 
hurried off to the office of the mining com- 
pany where she was employed. 

“Jim Halloran, did ye see that?” Mrs. 
Halloran asked her husband. 

Jim grinned, and gulped a mouthful of 
food. 

“Young John Rockwell came to town this 
morning,” he said, as if that would explain 
everything. 

“Who's he?” 

***Who’s he?? Oh, nothin’ much. He’s 
only the son of old man Rockwell that owns 
the Big Six mine, an’ by the same token 
owns the whole mountain, an’ the village, 
an’ you an’ me, and everyone else here- 








a ee 


No one can know what sensations came to Fay tn that first wonderful moment of restored vision. 


abouts. We'll be seein’ a good deal of him. 
He’s takin’ over the management for his 
dad.” 

“An’ does that fool think she’s goin’ to 
make a catch?” Mrs. Halloran sneered. 

“T guess it ain’t as bad as that,” Jim 
theorized. “But it’s only natural th’ kid 
wants to look her best.” 

Crip and Fay heard allthis with only 
passing interest. No matter who might 
come and go, what difference could it make 
in their lives? ‘They had something more 
important to think about. The next day 
was Sunday, with comparatively light 
duties, a day set apart for the Princess and 
her Prince to hold court in their retreat. 


| en ROCKWELL was not a “kid 
glove’ manager. He had come to the 
mine to learn all about mining, storing up 
knowledge against the day when he would 
own the great property, a day which he 
devoutly hoped was far distant. But as his 
father, a sturdy old Presbyterian, had re- 
fused “to accept dividends that came from 
Sabbath breaking,” as he called it, the 
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works were always shut down on Sundays. 
And as the village offered nothing except 
problems of reconstruction, John told him- 
self with a smile that to consider his plans 
for improving conditions was in the nature 
of work, and so a breach of his father’s 
rule; so he strolled off into the mountains. 

Sauntering idly along a path, Rockwell 
became conscious of voices, and looked 
about him: One was a girl’s voice, light 
and rippling with laughter; the other the 
voice of a young man, tender and deferen- 
tial. The sound seemed to come out of the 
solid rock, and the listener paused to inves- 
tigate. Then, turning a bend in the path, 
he found himself in front of the mouth of 
a deep cavern, and peering in, saw Fay and 
Crip at the other end, where the light from 
the open shaft reached them. 

“Hello!” he called, cheerily. 
a picnic?” 

“Q-o-oh!” Fay cried, clapping her hands. 
“Another Prince.” 

Crip tried to whisper a plea, but Fay 
would -not ‘listen. Apprehension clutched 
his heart, and he shrank off to one side. 


“Having 





Princess of the Dark 


“Enter, strange Prince, and proclaim 
thy name and fame,” Fay called. 

John Rockwell already was making his 
way through the tunnel, and at a glance he 
noted the girl’s blindness, and with a sec- 
ond saw the pleading, doglike look in the 
face of the hunchback. He understood 
the situation intuitively, and entered into 
the game with zest. 

“T had almost ‘called myself Prince 
Strongheart,” he said, “but I see that 
would have been to call down upon my 
head the royal disfavor, for he is already 
here. Let me be Prince Fortuno, for I am 
truly fortunate in finding you.” 

Even Crip was at his ease again, almost 
immediately. He knew this was the young 
millionaire, and Rockwell, with his fore- 
finger on his lip, had cautioned him not to 
tell. So there was a bond of secrecy be- 
tween them from the beginning. 

“Prince Strongheart and Prince For- 
tuno! what a lucky Princess I am, to have 
such a splendid court!’ Fay exclaimed. 

So they told him all about their great 
game of make-believe, and he was both 
young enough and old enough to under- 
stand what it meant to the two unfortu- 
nates. And more than that, he was forced 
to confess to himself that he really liked it. 
Business had not yet claimed him entirely 
for its own, and he found deep enjoyment 
in the discovery that he was still able to 
play. As the days passed, he found himself 
looking forward to this re- ™ 
lief from the routine of , 
work. He even interceded | 
with Mrs. Halloran, and | 
persuaded her to let Fay i 
go for walks with him in 
week-days. Not that he |. 
had to do much per- r 
suading, for al- 
ready the village 
was beginning to 
show the re- 
sults of his 
campaign of 
renovation, 
and the 
miners were 
taking a 
new interest 
in their sur- 
roundings ; 
and his 
wish was 
















“Do you mean it?’’ Fay asked excitedly. 
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the law of the community. His walks with 
Fay invariably led them to the cavern 
throne, and there they would talk, or he 
would read new stories from books he had 
had sent from the city, or they would sit 
quietly and dream. One day, as they were 
dreaming, Rockwell looked at Fay, and 
asked : 

‘““Have your eyes ever been examined— 
by a good specialist I mean?” 

“Why, no,” she replied, astonished at 
the question. “I have always been blind.” 

“But that doesn’t prove that you couldn’t 
be cured,” he insisted. 

“Do you mean it?” Fay asked, excitedly. 
“But no. It can’t be. Please don’t make 
me hope. I’m not unhappy, and if I began 
to hope, and then were disappointed, it 
would be so much worse.” 

“Then, suppose we don’t hope, but just 
find out the truth without hoping.” 

“Oh, wouldn’t it be wonderful? 
think, to see all this beautiful world.” 

“Don’t think too much about this beau- 
tiful world. There are many things in it 
that are not beautiful. But there is enough 
beauty to make up for all the ugliness.” 

“Yes, yes, I understand. But you are 
beautiful, and I know Crip is beautiful. 
I know this, because you’re both so good.” 

“No, no—you mustn’t say that,’ Rock- 
well interposed. “Sometimes the things 
that are best, and the people who are kind- 
est, are not the most beautiful to look at. 
But you will let me send for the specialist, 
won't you?” 

“Yes. And 
I promise not 
to hope—too 


Just 


| 


much.” 
O the spe- 
cialist 


came, and 
asked __inter- 
minable ques- 
tions. Most of 
them, nobody 
could answer. 


She was 
biind, she 
always had 


been blind, 
her eyes never 
pained— 
that was all 
there was to 
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say. The doctor made a minute examina- 
tion, and finally told them there was every 
reason to believe that a quite simple, though 
delicate, operation would restore Fay’s 
sight. 

“There is only about a ten per cent 
chance that it will not be a success,” he 
said. 

“Then I can indulge in ninety per cent 
hope,” Fay exclaimed. ‘How wonderful!” 

The day of the operation brought varied 
hopes to the three persons most deeply 
interested. Fay was in an ecstasy of antici- 
pation for at last she was to see her beau- 
tiful world, for she knew it must be 
beautiful, in spite of Rockwell’s warnings. 
Crip was divided between his happiness in 
the thought that Fay would probably re- 
gain her sight, and the terrible thought 
that if she did she would know him as he 
was—a shapeless and repulsive thing. 
Rockwell at last began to understand that 
his interest was something more than that 
of a mere bystander, trying to help a poor 
mountain girl. Her natural refinement im- 
pressed him more and more, for living 
apart from her sordid surroundings as she 
had, she was free from the effects of the 
dismal life in which she had been reared 
but in which she had not lived. In brief, 
she had become so dear to him, that Prince 
Fortuno now desired to be Prince Charm- 
ing. 

The operation was concluded. The doc- 
tor said it was successful, but it would be 
several days before the full light could be 
permitted to reach her eyes. Thick ban- 
dages had to be used, and removed layer 
by layer, until the nerves were strong 
enough to perform their function. Fay 
was patient. 

“TI know I can see,” she said, over and 
over again. “I feel it—here,” and she 
pressed her hands to her heart. 

At last the day arrived when the last 
layer of the bandage was to be removed. 
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The doctor was there, and Rockwell, and 
Crip. The doctor gently lifted the cloth, 
and stepped back. Rockwell stood at one 
side. Crip, his head bowed and dry sobs 
shaking his poor little body, crouched at 
her feet. 

No one can know what sensations came 
to Fay in that wonderful first moment of 
restored vision. She had expected a beau- 
tiful world, and with pathetic determina- 
tion not to disappoint her, they all had 
made the poor room as attractive as pos- 
sible. Yet it could not have been what Fay 
had dreamed. It was an awakening to the 
realities of existence, and in a flash she 
understood what Rockwell had meant by 
his warning. Then she felt Crip, clutching 
at her skirt, and looked down at him. 

For this she had not been prepared, and 
involuntarily she shrank back from him. 
It was only an impulse of an instant, but 
that was sufficient. Crip felt the knife- 
thrust of her natural repulsion, and, look- 
ing into her eyes saw there the thing that 
had tortured him all his life—pity. With 
a heartbroken cry he hurried from the room. 

“Crip, please Crip, come back,” Fay 
called, but he was gone. 

The others left Rockwell and Fay to- 
gether, and in a few moments they had 
forgotten Crip’s tragedy in their own joy. 

“Take me to the cave,” she pleaded at 
last. 

“It was beautiful, only because we made 
it so,” Rockwell warned her again. 

*“‘No matter how ugly it may be to oth- 
ers, it will always be beautiful to me,’ she 
replied. 

As they made their way through the tun- 
nel to the sunlit throne at the other end, 
they saw a huddled form in the darkness. 
Rockwell knelt to see what had happened— 
then returned to Fay and gently led her 
out of the tunnel. 

“Strongheart has gone to find the land 
where dreams are real,” he explained. 





IVAL Chicago firms became involved 
in a dispute over a film bearing the 
interesting title “The Garden of Knowl- 
edge.” 


Federal Judge Landis ordered the 





Must Have Been Some Garden 


Then 


He saw it. 
he ordered that everybody in the world be 
enjoined for all time from ever showing 
the film. 


film brought into court. 
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Bill,a Violet 


MERELY A FIGURE OF SPEECH TO 
INDICATE HIS EXTREME MODESTY 


F course he’s modest. Most men 
() standing two inches over the much 
wished for six feet and with many 
pounds over the two century mark to his 
credit and with a proficiency in boxing 
which makes him fear nothing—well, 
they’re usually modest and unassuming— 
and convincing—in physical argument. 
Anyway, William F. Russell, one of 
American’s stars, really is modest and not 
only physically but mentally. His stage 
and screen career has given him every op- 
portunity to climb up on a pedestal and look 
down on admirers but he doesn’t. He’s 
natural, quiet, unassuming and dodges talk 
about himself and his work. Of course, 
boxing is play and he’s always willing to 
talk about that. 
Russell’s sparring ability was really self 


earned. When he was five years old he won 
the approbation of the neighborhood belles 
by lambasting a juvenile Jack Johnson 
eight years old and several inches taller 
than himself. 

“Honestly, I never forgot how proud I 
felt when one particularly pretty young 
lady of at least four years old came up and 
threw her arms round my neck and kissed 
me. Right then and there I decided prize 
fighting was the noblest profession in the 
world.” 

Later Russell, who was born in New 
York in 1886, practiced boxing under pro- 
fessionals and became an expert. At one 
time he gave a boxing exhibition in vaude- 
ville. ° 

His stage career began as program boy, 
hat checker and other light occupations 
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around Manhattan playhouses. In after 
years he appeared with Ethel Barrymore, 
Ezra Kendall and others. 

His screen work began under Griffith in 
the Biograph days. ‘Then after two years 
with Thanhouser he returned to Biograph. 
Then came Famous Players roles and later 
he appeared in “The Diamond from the 
Sky.” S. S. Hutchinson of American then 
signed him for a series of star roles. 

And when you try and talk with William 
about those star roles he just grins and 
makes another remark on the advisability 
of all youngsters learning to box. 

Would he discuss his success as ‘‘Lone 
Star,” the Indian? He would not—‘Box- 
ing’s great stuff for anybody—boy or girl.” 

‘How about the future of the films—“You 
see it puts confidence into a guy when he 
knows he can slam the daylights out of the 
ordinary person and—” 

Does he ever write his own sce- 
narios ?—‘‘Why I knew a kid 
once who never could 
make good at school or 
anything else and then his 
father had him learn box- 
ing and when he found 
he wasn’t afraid of the 
other kids, he found he 
wasn’t afraid of lessons— 
and that youngster won a 
Phi Beta Kappa and 
turned out a good business 
man to boot.” 

Oh, what’s the use. 
























If you 

















He makes quite a nice looking Indian. 
shows a film fight, a la Queensbury, and a good 


Magazine 


can’t get anything but fistic advice when 
you want personal stuff, then ring the bell 
and switch on some facts. 

He lives a bachelor’s life in spite of his 
good looks on a little ranch de luxe on the 
outskirts of Santa Barbara. And girls— 
a Chinaman does the housekeeping! 

He’s fond of pets of all kinds; and all 
the animals on his ranch are included in 
this class. Just listen to this directory: 
Babe, the horse, Jocko, the goat, Gim- 
mack, the turkey gobbler (and old Gim- 
mie knows his moniker if you’ve something 
good to eat in your hand) ; Judie, the col. 
lie pup and Oscar, the Persian cat; a 
gorgeous green and gold parrot w ell 
named Theodore—and when he isn’t fight- 


ing with Gimmack he’s busy talking. He’s 
great friends with Judie, however, and 


when let out of his cage will wobble up 
to the dog and rub his beak against the 
pup’s nose. 

There are a lot of others but why print 
a zoo blue book—this is about Bill. 
And, Jimminy crickets, we almost forgot 
the most important event or fact or 
feature or whatever it is in William’s 


young life. Listen to this girls! 
Earl Frazier,—aw, you know Earl, 


he’s “the famous sculptor’”—well, 


pn he says Bill is the most 
Ye symetrically built 


man he has ever 
known. 



















The square 


time is being had by all, apparently. 















































"her best screen part 


Mother of Many 


UNSHINY California makes a _ comfortable, 
happy last reel for most stage and circus celebri- 


, ‘ ; Here’s Jennie 
ties who long ago have ended their usefulness for 





































A : ready for 
the hardships of road tours or the unrelenting de- ue Menten’ 
mands of physical topnotchness of the whirling rings unenieds 


and trapeze. 

And Jennie Lee, aged and crippled, is sunning her- 
self in comparative ease and luxury at the Fine Arts 
Studio. She has been “mother” to most of the 
studio. She weighs 300 pounds, she carries a cane 
and she admits that she sometimes has to work 
fairly hard but— 

“Tt’s just loafing after years and years of 
one nighters and circus work,” she said. 

And Jennie has a romance. When she 
was apprenticed at the age of seven toa 
circus of sixty years ago she was cham- 
pioned and helped by a youngster 
named “Billy” Cortright, in after 
years famous as a minstrel star. Later 
she lost sight of him. Twenty 
years later she heard his name 
mentioned by a theatrical 
man in Chicago. And when 
she heard that Billy was 
not expected to live, she 
took the first train to - 
South Dakota and 
found Cortright in a 
serious condition. She 
nursed him back to 
health and of course 
became Mrs. Cort- 
right. 

Jennie Lee had 


in “The Birth: of 


a Nation,” that of 
the old negro 


» 
Smal 2S 






mammy, who will 
be remembered for her 
prowess in her own battle with the colored soldiers. 
The picture at the bottom of the page shows her 
as the Apache mother in “A Child of the Paris 
Streets,” and the other circular picture, her most recent 
characterization in ‘‘Nina, the Flower Girl.” 
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PHOTOPLAY ACTORS 


Find the Film Players 


. THE PRIZES : 

lst Prize $10.00 3rd Prize $3.00 

2nd Prize 5.00 4th Prize 2.00 
Ten Prizes, Each $1.00 


These awards (all in cash, without any string to 
them) are for the correct, or nearest correct, sets of 
answers to the ten pictures here shown. 

As the names of most of these movie people have 
appeared many, many times before the public, we feel 
sure you must know them, 

This novel contest is a special feature department 
of Photoplay Magazine for the interest and benefit of 
its readers, at absolutely no cost to them the Photo- 
play Magazine way. 

The awards are all for this month’s contest. 


TRY IT 
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All answers to this set must be mailed before April 
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WINNERS OF THE FEBRUARY MOVING 


First Prize.. ..$10.00— Miss Gladys W. Wright, ‘Esther Berger, Willow 
Clearwater, Fla. ~ Lakes, S. Dak. 
: . Miss Esther _ Shaw, 
Second Prize.. rn New York Phoenix, Ariz. 
: 1.00 Pri t Mrs. Chas. Robinett, An- 
Third Prize... 3.00—Frederick May Gittings, RO ree 0, ee oe 
Baltimore, Md. George W. Martin, New- 
, buryport, Mass. 
Fourth Prize.. 2.00—Ruth Lang, Cleveland, Miss Carrie M. Sweet, 
Ohio. | Utica, New York. 
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NAME PUZZLE 


Names in These Pictures 


DIRECTIONS 


Each picture represents the name of a photoplay 
actor or actress. The actor’s name is really a descrip- 
tion of the picture that goes with it; for example— 
“Rose Stone” might be represented by a rose and a 
rock or stone, while a gawky appearing individual look- 
ing at a spider web could be “‘Web Jay.” 

For your convenience and avoidance of mistakes we 
have left space under each picture on which you can 
write your answers. Remember to write your full name 
and address on the margin at the bottom of both pages. 
Cut out these pages and mail in, or you may send in 
your answers on a separate sheet of paper, but be sure 
they are numbered to correspond with the number of 
each picture. There are 10 answers. 

Address to Puzzle Editor, Photoplay Magazine, 350 
North Clark Street, Chicago. 

We have eliminated-from this contest all red tape 
and expense to you, so please do not ask us questions. 
Only one set of answers allowed each contestant. 

Awards for answers to this set will be published in 
Photoplay Magazine, Look for this contest each month, 



































mowoc, Wis. 


Francisco, Cal. 


$1.00 Prizes to 4 F. M. Chase, Grafton, III. 
(Continued) J. W. Chutt, Willow 
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H. A. Manning, San 


Miss Irene Odom, Flor- 


PICTURE SCENARIO CONTEST 


{f Herman H. Nack, Ocono- 





No. 3 


CORRECT ANSWERS FOR 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4, 
5. 
6. 


FEBRUARY 
Son and Heir 
Draw—Vault 
Rosaline—Duellist 
Mineown—What’s in a name 
Holy friar—Long-sword 
All sea 





















bor d ’ eardat the Movies 


Where millions of people gather daily many amusing and interesting things are bound to happen. 
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We want our readers 


to contribute to this page. One dollar will be paid for each story printed. Contributions must not be longer than 100 


words and must be written on only one side of the paper. 
and Heard’’ Dept., Photoplay Magazine, Chicago. 


impossible to return unavailable manuscripts to the authors. 


Be sure to include your name and address. 
Owing to the large number of contributions to this department, it is 
Therefore do not enclose postage or stamped envelopes as 


Send to: ‘‘ Seen 


contributions will not be returned. 


His Handicap 
LITTLE lad who could hardly reach up 
to the window gravely showed the 
ticket seller a dime and said, “One.” 

“How old are you, my little man?” 

The youngster 
paused, then said con- 
fidently, “I am_ five. 
I’d have been six, only 
I was sick almost a 
year.” 

Mary Ann Dick, 
Waukesha, Ws. 


® 


A Double-Dyed Affair 


OOK at that lead- 
ing man. Why, 

he’s cross-eyed.” 
“That's nothing. 
Look at the leading 
lady. She’s peroxide.” 
Edwin A. McElhattan, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


A, 
1) 
Se 


A Regular Daredevil 


T was a thrilling cir- 
cus scene, with the 
girl in the lion’s den. 
She was taking in 
her mouth a lump of 
sugar from the mouth 
of a fierce-looking lion. 
A young man in the audience elbowed his 
neighbor and muttered: “Gee, I could do that.” 
“Oh, you could, could you?” retorted his 
neighbor. 
“You bet I could,” replied the young man, 
“just as good as the lion.” 
George L. Wagner, 


Montreal, Canada. 


Father's Revelation 


WO little boys were watching an automo- 
bile race on the screen. Each machine 
had a large number painted on it. 
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picture Sattidy night. 





Usher—“We don’t allow any hissing, if 
you don’t like the picture go to the box 
office and get your money back.” 

Patron—‘“I wasn’t h-h-h-hissing, I w-w- 
was s-s-s-simply s-s-s-saying to my friend 
S-S-S-Sam that this picture is s-s-s-simply 
s-s-s-swell,” 


One boy exclaimed, “My paw saw that 
I betcha dollar.” 


“T betcha he didn’t, ’cause it was only gonna 


be here one night.” 


“Betcha he did now, ’cause I heard him hol- 
lerin’ in his sleep and he 
said ‘Come on seven! 
Come on seven!’” 

Leonard Danison, 


New Lexington, Ohio. 
9) 


It Looked Wet, Too 


N a local theater 

scenes of the beauti- 
ful and historic sur- 
roundings of New 
Orleans were being 
shown. Two girls 
were quite enthusiastic 
about the pictures of 
City Park. Then on 
the screen was flashed 
the subtitle: “Artificial 
Lake in City Park,” 
and a picture of the 
lake followed. 

One of the girls 
turned to the other 
and said, “Gee, Jennie, 
it looks like real water, 
don’t it?” 

Esther Goldenberg, 

Hartford, Conn. 


2 
A Discriminating Critic 


hee picture was “Intolerance.” Behind us 
sat a chatty young person who was not 
at all afraid that she would some time wear 
out her voice. Presently she ran out of com- 
ments or something, and then the person who 
played the part of the Savior came on the 
screen. 

“Gee,” said the talkative young person, in a 
loud voice, “There’s Jesus Christ! Ain’t He 


swell!” 
N. C. Mitchell, Chicago, Ill. 





Extra Girls Who Became Stars 
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(Continued from page 70) 


ging didn’t at all interfere with his acting 
ability, either, and today he’s playing lead- 
ing roles at the Fine Arts studio. 

Then there was the Chicago girl who 
came West to enter the motion-picture field 
a little more than a year ago. She is pretty, 
but met with very little success at first 
when she appeared at Universal City look- 
ing for work. The days when she found 
employment were few and far between, 
and she found it a hard row to hoe. She 
went from director to director, asking for 
a chance, but even when given a chance 
did not somehow seem able to fit in. 

But she was determined. One day she 
waited outside, and when she met an extra 
girl she knew, she began to talk. ‘The 
girl had a card to go to work next day. 
But she said she felt ill, and wished she 
didn’t have to, “especially,” she said, “‘as 
she was invited out for an automobile ride.” 

Miss Chicago saw her chance. ‘‘Give me 
the card,” she said, “and I’ll give you half 
the pay. Does this director know you? 
He doesn’t know me.” The girl answered 
she had never met that director. She also 
accepted the offer gladly, and the Illinois 
girl came on the lot, worked in the picture, 
made good, and soon began to be noticed. 
It was not long before she arrived at lead- 
ing parts. 

Even at the Mack Sennett Keystone 
studios, dedicated to the sacred business of 
making the world laugh long and loud, if 
you corner some lissome, bubbling comedy 
queen, and can persuade her to go back to 
the day she went after her first movie job, 
you usually can uncover a bit of almost- 
tragedy. 

Take Louise Fazenda, for example, whose 
fuzzy head appears in so many of the hila- 
rious Charlie Murray comedies. “I started 
as an extra girl, and you know what that 
means. Three dollars a day and sometimes 
only one day a week. The rest of the 
time you simply hang around hoping this 
director or that would be able to use you. 
Fortunately after I had appeared in a dozen 
or so mob scenes and merry-merrys, some- 
body noticed that I photographed well. I 
had become thoroughly discouraged by the 
time I was placed on the regular pay-roll.” 

And at that Miss Fazenda wasn’t so bad 
off, for she lives at home. How different 
is the case of pretty Mary Thurman, an- 
other Keystone favorite. 


' petent, also courteous. 


“At my home in Salt Lake they im- 
pressed on me how utterly useless I was, 
until I could bear it no longer. So, like 
the old darky song, ‘I packed my grip and 
took a trip,’ coming to Los Angeles to do 
or die. And I pretty nearly died. I dis- 
tinctly remember the day I went out to 
Echo Park, fully determined to take the 
big plunge. But the water was awfully 
muddy. If it had been clear I wouldn't 
be here now. I stuck it out, and finally 
got into some big scenes with De Wolf 
Hopper and Douglas Fairbanks,—I re- 
member the first day, I was actually 
hungry, and so tickled when they put me 
in a supper scene where I had to eat!— 
and next day I got a letter from Mack 
Sennett! Happy! I guess so. And here 
I am!” 

On a day last year down at Balboa, there 
walked into the Horkheimer Brothers’ pic- 
turesque studio, a very pretty girl. Every- 
body sat up and took notice. She didn’t 
ogle back, however, but kept her eyes 
straight ahead. Her name was Gloria Pay- 
ton. She was quiet and lady-like and onily 
her exceeding beauty and quick intelligence 
gained her notice. 

The directors gave her extra work at 
once ; she was always on time, always com- 
That gave them 
an opportunity to make an estimate of her, 
and her promotion came apace. Here then 
is a case where a girl working without 
camera experience, but very much in 
earnest, went to the front within the short 
space of six months, and her employers 
predict for her a future in the head lines. 

Lois Weber, now of the Universal, now 
mistress of her own studio, who is the best 
known woman director in the world, has 
many film stars to her credit. Cleo 
Ridgely, now a Lasky star, began with Miss 
Weber. It was in the old Rex days in 
New York. Miss Weber spied the young 
girl, read the intelligence and earnestness 
in her face, and put her to work. Later 
Miss Ridgely made her solitary trip across 
country a-horseback, thereby gaining some 
fame which brought her to the attention of 
the Lasky Company, in whose employ she 
soon entered stardom. 

The other day an extra girl came to Lois 
Weber. She was shabby and even hungry. 
She had no looks. 

“T was so sorry for the girl, I made up 
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I noted 


my mind to use her if I could. 
she had a wonderful figure under the 


shabby frock. I took her and combed her 
hair back from her forehead, making the 
most of her fine forehead and well-shaped 
head. 
low-cut black velvet gown, revealing her 
lovely shoulders. She is a striking figure 
in my latest picture.” 

Norma Talmadge, one of the famous of 
today’s film stars, started with the old Bio- 
graph, when Mabel Normand, Wallace 
Reid, Mary Pickford and everybody got 
$25 a week and thought it good wages. 

“T was a high school girl,” said Miss 
Talmadge, “and I felt sure the picture di- 
rectors would be very glad to have me, 
because I was a big hit in high school 
dramatic activities. I was only fourteen 
the day I borrowed a long dress from 
mother and went down to the studio. The 
director came out to speak to me, and I 
fell over the long dress. That gave me a 
slight set-back in my own good opinion. 

“The director really hired me, despite 
my greenness. He offered me ten dollars a 
week. I didn’t know what I should do 
with it all. I cultivated what I thought 
was a graceful glide, until one of the di- 
rectors called out to me one day: ‘Hey, 
there, why don’t you walk like a human 
being?’ My idea of emoting was to turn 
my back and heave my shoulders. I acted 
all over the place, and thought the camera 
would follow me. I made up my eyes 
fearfully and wonderfully, but never 
thought even to put a dull finish on my 
nose. 

“T was terrible, I guess, and when a 
director looked at me I never knew whether 
I was going to be cast or killed. Gradu- 
ally, though, I worked out a method for 
myself, with various directors’ help.” 

A notable example of patience is that 
furnished by the case of a young woman 
who, not long ago, was toiling behind the 
shirtwaist counter of a big department 
store Like many another shop-girl, she 
constantly was being reminded of the fact 
that she was beautiful. ‘“‘Why don’t you 
go into the movies?” they asked her. 

And finally she followed “their” advice. 
She. went out to the Ince studios, and after 
several days of patient waiting, obtained 
work. Three years elapsed before that gir] 
was given her chance. But in that time she 
had absorbed sufficient of the requisite 


Then we clad her in an extremely © 
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knowledge of the motion picture art to 
entitle her to it. And that knowledge, 
aided and abetted by her inherent talents, 
crowned her first performance with suc- 
cess. The ensuing days held more oppor- 
tunities in store for her, and today, while 
she is not yet a star, she is on the fair road 
to it, and her name appears frequently in 
the cast of Ince productions. 

Lois Wilson, now a U star, was one of 
the prize beauties whom the U brought 
west a year or two ago. She was from 
Birmingham, Alabama, and had been a 
society girl. “I should have given up in 
fear at the awful things I had to do,” 
said Miss Wilson, “only I was ashamed to 
be beaten. I ‘worked the first day as an 
extra in the pouring rain, and caught a 
fearful cold. 

“Next day, I was pushed into the 
ocean,—not only that, but my hands were 
tied. I nearly died of fright. As I stood 
there on the edge of the wharf looking into 
the green depths, and then around at all 
those people, I felt as if I hadn’t a friend 
in the world. You just can’t imagine! 
How I did wish I was back home! But 
I couldn’t turn back. They hadn’t even 
told me what they were going to do with 
me—just that I was to do some water stuff, 
that’s all! Well, wasn’t that some situa- 
tion for a curled and pampered darling? 

‘Tt was all in the game,’ one of the extra 
girls whispered to me. But it was wonder- 
ful discipline! Never since have I known 
fear. And when I got my real chance— 
the Universal pople have been so wonder- 
ful to me,—I knew what poise I had 
learned through my experience.” 

There is a girl at the Lasky studio who 
was once an artist’s model. Three months 
ago, she was posing for Rob Wagner, 
writer and painter. But an artist’s model 
in the west doesn’t find much employment. 
One day she fainted in Wagner’s studio. 
She had been engaged by him two days 
before, but had said nothing about finan- 
cial straits, and Wagner had taken the pay- 
ing her when her posing for him was done 
as a matter of course. 

When the girl came to, she told him 
she had had nothing to eat for two days 
except a cup of coffee and a biscuit the 
morning before. He advised her to go into 
pictures, sent her with a letter to the Lasky 
Company, and the girl was instantly seized 
upon as a remarkable picture type. 
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LEE, CHATTANOOGA, 


Tenn.—Sorry, old fellow, 
but this is not the 


matrimonial department. 
Suppose, for instance, we did give your address 
to some “‘western lassie” and she wrote to you 
and you wrote to her and eventually you and 
she became united in the bonds of wedlock, so to 
speak ; why you’d blame us for it the rest of your 
life and maybe she’d have us arrested or put 
cyanide in our mince pie. No, Lee; it cannot be 
did. ‘The cast for “Search Me” Jail Bird, 
Paddy McGuire; District At- 
torney,. Arthur Moon; Judge, 


you do not have to be a subscriber to Photoplay Magazine 

to get questions answered in this Department. 
required that you avoid questions which weuld call for unduly 
long answers such as synopses of plays, or casts of more than 
There are hundreds of others ‘‘in line ” 
at the Questions and Answers window, so be considerate. 
This will make it both practical and pleasant to serve you 
Do not ask questions touching religion, 
scenario wriling or studio employment. 
will not be given in this Department, because a complete list 
of them is printed elsewhere in the magazine each month. 
Write on only one side of the paper. 
and address; only initials will be published if requested. 
you desire a pe -rsonal re ply, enclose self-addressed stamped 
Write to Questions and 
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If 
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House Peters will have his there again whenever 
he provides us with a new photograph. Maybe 
he'll see this and have hisself tooken, as Pete 
Props would say. 





Rutn, Brrox1, Miss.—One letter ought to sat- 
isfy you. There is no reason why players should 
become regular correspondents of those who ad- 
mire their work. Earle Williams is about 37 
and not burdened with a wife. The Fairbanks 

twins are on the stage now. 





Russ Powell; His Wife, Mert 
Sterling ; Her Daughter, Pris- 


I 


cilla Dear; The Detective, 
Jack Ganes. 
H. H., Drxon, Itt.—How 


do we classify Bill Hart in 


the actorial category? Well, h 
how: does “Shooting Star” another. 
suit? No trouble atall! 





CHEERFUL, GRAND Forks, 


N. D.-—The best way to find A 
out if Myrtle Lind is your 


cousin is to write her care of 


Keystone. Since our bathing 
girl. number, several others upon. 





have asked information about 


T is the aim of this depart- 
ment to answer the same 
question but once in an issue. 
If your initials do not appear 
look for the answer to your 
questions under the name of 


For studio addresses con- 
sult the studio directory in 
the advertising section, 
strict compliance with 
the rules printed at the top of 
this page will be 


Better have a few more letter 
writing rehearsals before you 
write any more stars. 


Exsie, Lismore, N. S. W.— 
William Collier, Jr., has ap- 
peared in but one film play, 
“The Bugle Call.” He’ll prob- 
ably send you a photo if you 
write him in New York and 
send an international coupon 
for a shilling to pay the mail- 
ing charge. You know that 
back numbers of PHoTopLay 
may be had for fifteen cents 
each, so you can catch up any 
time you like. Helen Ware 
was Elizabeth Crane in “Cross 
Currents”; Willard Mack was 


insisted 








Myrtle for the same reason. 

I. W., Sparrows Pt., Mp.—Your tribute to Mr. 
Chaplin is merited by him but it isn’t fair to 
criticise the editor for not printing his photo- 
graph more often when almost every issue con- 
tains some sort of Chaplin picture. Think you 
will like Mr. Walthall in “The Truant Soul.’” 

YVONNE, MontreAL, CANADA.—We haven't very 
much French, as it were, but we deduce from 
your letter that you consider Edmund Breese 
the dernier cri, if not the entire table d’hote and 
faux pas in motion pictures. Decoding further, 
we sorta gather that you wanta know if he’ll 
accept a letter written in French. Off hand, we 
should say, “Yes.” Anyhow, you might try it 
out on him. It didn’t hurt us any. Non 
cherie, il n’est pas marie! 


M. F., Sypney, N. S. W.—AIl those you men- 
tion have had their photos in the art section. 





David Harmon in “Aloha-Oe.” 


UNSOPHISTICATED, P1ttsspurG, Pa.—At the time 
it was written Norma Talmadge was unmarried. 
Glad you’ve finally discovered us and many thanks 
for the praise. Can’t say about Marguerite but 
you might try the two-bits. Nothing strange 
about your letter except that it came clean from 
Pittsburg (old stuff). But why do you ask? 


R. W., Lepanon, Tenxnn.—Fannie Ward is a 
member of the Lasky company, Hollwood, Cal., 
and a letter addressed there will reach her. 





A. M., Camprtpce, Mass.—We have no record 
of “Enchantment,” but that doesn’t mean that 
there is fo such picture. 


Kit, BatesvitLe, ArK.—Far be it from us to 
hurt the feelings of any of PHotopLay phamily, 
but sometimes it does peeve us to get letters 
from girls of 16 or more in which the commonest 
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words are misspelled, which to our way of think- 
ing 1s far more reprehensible than the asking of 
silly questions. Your questions are all of a con- 
troversial nature and cannot be answered here, 
but it is likely that you will see some articles in 
the magazine bearing on those subjects. 
Kerrigan quit Universal because he considered 
himself worth more salary than the company 
thought he was worth—another controversial 
matter. Your poem has been handed to the editor. 


soon 


E. D., CAMBRIDGE, M Ass.—Tom Forman is still 
at L asky’ s but is no longer playing with Blanche 
Sweet as that young lady has left that company. 
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C. R., WinrteELD, Kan.—Yes, Herbert Rawlin- 
son smiles just thataway when the camera is not 
aimed at him. 


J. J., Bronx, N. Y.—Mildred Harris and Pauline 
Starke are still with Fine Arts, Los Angeles. Ad- 
dress them there. They will answer you, we think. 





Ann, St. Louts.—Don’t think you are “all 
wrong” about “Romeo and Juliet.” Your opinion 
matches ours exactly, but did you ever figure out 
what some actors would be getting—or working at 
—if we all thought alike as te their qualifica- 
tions? 








See your theater man- 
ager about seeing Tom J. S., SHELBYVILLE, 
more often. ney perm ol Edward 
aac tarle, care Metro, New 
D. S., Toronto, CAN- NOT COMPLAINING, BUT — York. He’s___ probably 
ApA.—There is no mar- - ; wondering why you 
ket in which a person can LTHOUGH it has _ been const: antly didn’t answer his letter. 
sell the book of another stated that no advice can be given You might send in some 
writer for filming pur- in this department on photoplay writing, of those good interviews 
poses. there is a continual flood of letters re- you mention. Maybe the 
enemas garding scenarios. editor will put you on 
SEVENTEEN, BALtTI- steady if they are ex- 
MORE, Mp.—WNo, we could “Now have a homely teamster,’ ceptional. 
never have guessed your Writes one, “In love with June —_ 
sex if you had _ not And have a dook in love with her R. T., Eacre Pass, 
signed your name. Yes, And baying at the moon. Tex.—The serials you 
we think Wallace Reid She marries him—the ducal bird— mention have not as yet 


s “just darling.” Robert 


And goes to live in Jazz. 


been published in book 


Warwick is about 40 She hates him tho, in later years form. They probably 
and, aS you Say, a very In spite of all he has. will be. 

good actor. They must She runs away—back home again— ianaiicicaianias 

have told you wrong And finds old Jim in tears; M. B., New Yorx.— 
about Gail Kane. We While janiting a lofty flat Pearl White’s. current 
are sure that Mary Pick- He’s waited all these years. serial in “Pearl of the 
ford and Owen Moore What cared our June for precious gems Army.” Creighton Hale’s 
get along happily. If they And ducal castles dim last picture was “Snow 
didn’t, they would surely When she could have an honest man, White,” the picturized 
write and tell us. How A janitor like Jim? . fairy tale with Margue- 
much do they pay for They married, and a dozen kids rite Clark. Yep, Pearl 
scenarios ? Well, how Made glad their home with talk. is a “bear.” 


much do women pay for 
dresses? 

Preccy, Newport, R. I. j 

Enjoyed your romance ding 
very much and hope you 
will always be as happy 
as you are now. Fannie 
Ward looks real chick- 
eny in real life. The 
Hayakawas have no chil- 


Of course, 
talent, 


them. It’s 


without 
scenarios. 





The final scene shows Jim and June 
A-cleaning off the walk.” 


we hate to 
but what’s the use of having 
be made to 
trying enough at times to cope 
with some of our unique correspondents 
having to be pestered with nut 
We thank you. 


rules if folks can’t 


BESSIE, SAN ANTONIO, 
Trex. — Remember _ that 
sizes are relative. In 
fact everything is rela- 
tive. Even our rela- 
tions. Personally, we 
consider four feet, ten 
inches, Miss’ Clark’s 
height very small, but 
you, being a great big 


discourage bud- 


observe 








dren. Sessue is about 
28. Write for his pic- 
ture. Glad to get the secret information you im- 
parted and will not violate your confidence al- 
though we do not think ‘Miss Clark is engaged. 


= Los ANGELES, Cc AL.—J. W. Johnston 
played opposite Norma T almadge in “Fifty- 
Fifty.” Marie Chambers was probably the 


woman you mean. 

M. W., Denton, Mont.—Alfred 
the man’s name. He was recently married to 
Nance O'Neil. You are no more curious than 
thousands of others. 


Hickman is 


C. J., New Beprorp, Mass.—We have no rec- 
ord of Olga Olonova since “The Crimson Stain.” 
We are rather curious also as she is quite an un- 
usual sort of vamp, one of the wiggliest we ever 
Saw. 








Tuepa, Great Farts, Mont.—Rather than be 
responsible for your untimely demise, we will 
undertake to. answer all the questions you are 
“dying to ask.” Vamp when you are. ready, 
Theda, as Dewey said at Vanilla. 








five foot two-er would 

not. Get the idea? 

M. .M., Havana, Cupsa.—You certainly have 
cause to be thankful for the movies. John Drew 
is older than Sidney. All of the latter’s recent 
plays have been two-reel comedies Pauline 
Frederick was in your city for the ‘filming of 
some scenes in “The Slave Market.” Practically 
all of the big film companies are represented in 
your city. 





G. C., Pawtucket, R. I.—The only way we 
know of to obtain photographs is to write to the 
players themselves. Miss MacLaren is with Uni- 
versal. 


A. S., Coronapno, Car.—Creighton Hale did not 
appear in the “Mysteries of Myra.” Howard Es- 
tabrook was the hero. Jean Sothern is not with 
Art Dramas. Charley Chaplin is not married. 


L. W., Petersrurc, Va.—It is against the rules 
to advise vou concerning scenario writing but 
your case is such a singular one that we'll make 
an ys gaa Don’t waste any more time writ- 
ing them 
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_ N. R., Harrison, Arxk.—Gee, that’s tough 
luck; having to go to school! How’d you like 
to trade places with some girl who has to work 
twelve hours a day in a factory? Francis: Ford 
has no brother Jack Ford. Pronounce it Yank-see 
Dolly. That’s as good a way as any. 





R. C., Baysipe, L. I.—Edith Storey hid her 
natural tresses under a blonde wig in “Isle of 
Regeneration.” Antonio Moreno was John Char- 


nock, Jr., and Bobby Connelly was the same 
character as a boy. 


H. S., Mancnester, Mass.—‘The Ragamuffin” 


was never published as a short story in PnHoro- 
PLAY MAGAZINE. 


M. Jj., MINNE APOLIS, Minn.—William Nigh 
was Bradley in. “Life’s Shadows,” Kathleen AI- 
laire was Dulcie and er 4 Thorndyke was 
played by Robert Elliott. Gladden James was 
Jimmie in “The Social Secretary.” No, but we 
expect to have a story soon about Mr. Keenan. 
As long as we get letters like yours we do not 
fear any fatal result. 


A. R., Denver, CoLto.—Can’t figure out whether 
you are trying to write a weekly review or 
merely giving us the right steer on the current 
plays. Constance Talmadge and Anita Stewart 
were born in Brooklyn, Edith Storey in New 
York City, Seena Owen, Spokane, Wash., Bill 
Hart, Newburgh, N. Y., Enid Markey, Dillon, 
Colo., Marguerite Clayton, Salt Lake City, Naomi 
Childers, Philadelphia. Oh, let the rest go for 
some other time. 

Detroit FAn, Derroit, Micu.—Richard Trav- 
ers and Lillian Drew played the leads in Ess- 
anay’s “Snowburner”’; Bryant Washburn and 
Gerda Holmes in “Strength of the Weak.” 


F. W., Dorcnester, Mass.—The following are 
the names of the leading men whose names are 
missing in your book: Gl: adden James in “Pay- 
ing the Price,’ Richard Neill in “The Labyrinth,” 
Eugene Q’ Brien in “The Scarlet Woman,” Guy 
Coombs in “My Madonna,” Pierre LeMay in 
“Playing with Fire,” Richard Buhler in “Thief.” 
Entirely welcome. 

Repun, RENFREW, ONTARIO, CAN.—No, Mme. 
Petrova was not widowed by the death of Arthur 
Hoops. Thomas Meighan was the revenue officer 
in “The Trail of the Lonesome Pine” with Char- 
lotte Walker. 





CAMILLE, Mrsstssipp1.—Actresses’ weights 
vary. There would be much less worry in ac- 
torial circles if they were stationary. We'll os 
the best we can for you. Pearl White, Pathe, 
5 ft. 3 in., 125 pounds ; —— Pearson, Ras. 
ft. 7% in., 145 pounds; Geraldine Farrar, 5 ft. 
3 in., 135 pounds; Kitty Gordon, World, 5 ft. 
6 in., 135 pounds. Find their addresses in the 
studio directory. 


wn 


D. F., Hamitton, OntArto, Can.—Sure we be- 
lieve that story about Theda Bara’s unique con- 
tract. If we said we didn’t, the poor man who 
wrote the story would probably be dismissed. 
Wheeler Oakman played the part you mention 
in “The Rosary.” William Courtleigh, Jr., is 25 
years old. Lottie Pickford was married about 
four years ago. His name is Rupp. 


Litt1an, New Orteans—Jack Holt is about 
25 and unmarried. Write him at Universal 
€ity. Creighton Hale is unmarried and was 
born in 1892. Of course it is important or you 
would not have written. You may write any 
time. 


FreNcHY, KANKAKEE, ILL.—Sometimes the 
tears you see in the movies are genu-ine and 
sometimes they’re glycer-ine. Do you follow us, 
or are we alone? Billy Quirk and Constance 
Talmadge were leads in “The Master of His 
House.” In another of the same name, a Kay- 
Bee film, the leads were Richard Stanton and 
Rhea Mitchell. Montagu Love has played in 
“Hearts in Exile,” “A Royal Family,” “The 
Devil’s Toy,” and other photoplays. Max Linder 
spicks not ze Ingleese, but he’s learning it rap- 
idly. 


LETMENS, PHILADELPHIA.—Niles Welch was 
born in Hartford, Conn., in 1888. If he were an 
actress this would make him 22, but being a man, 
he must confess to 26 summers. He is a six- 
footer, fair hair, blue eyes. William Hinckley 

was born in 1894, educated in Chicago and is six 
feet two inches in his shoeless feet. Niles is 
married. All we know about Harrison Ford is 
that he’s no relative of Francis, Sterling, or 
Henry and that he is with Universal. 


G. B., VANcouver, B. C.—So Mary Pickford is 
your favorite actress? My, my, how strange. 
John Bowers is not officially credited with a 
wife, so the assumption is that he is single. 


A. V., Houston, Trex.—Olga Petrova’s hus- 
band is not dead. Pauline Frederick is not mar- 
ried at the present time. What do we think of 
Mary Miles Minter’s age? Just dandy! Bill 
Hart was born in 1874 and Doug Fairbanks in 
1883. Do your own figuring. Theda Bara’s 
latest picture is “The Darling of Paris.” 


TeMpPEST, Aurora, Coto.—Our idea of an 
ideal girl? One who thinks us the ideal man. 
Yes, 18 is a nice age. One of the best we ever 
had. Charles Ray has brown eyes and dark 
brown hair and is married. Harold Lockwood 
played the lead in “The Secretary of Frivolous 
Affairs.” Kerrigan is now on the road. Puoro- 
PLAY MAGAZINE is issued on the first of each 
month and in order to have a simultaneous dis- 
tribution it is printed about two weeks prior to 
that date. There is no record of any girl who 
bites her fingernails becoming a star. 


TomMik£, Dotuan, ALta.—Owen Moore played 
with Mary Pickford in “Caprice,” and Marshall 
Neilan in “Rags.” Robert Vaughn with Miss 
Clark in “Still Waters.” Sorry to have kept 
you waiting so long. It won’t happen again. 


Rep, CrrcLevILteE, O.—Eugene O’Brien is 
now on the stage in New York. Mary MacLaren 
and Jack Mulhall had the leads in “Wanted, A 
Home.” Address Charley Ray at Culver City. 


L. M., Dartias, Tex.—Please don’t start any 
fad of writing the Answer Man for his photo- 
graph, because it can’t be started. Hope you'll 
be home soon. 


GrorGETTE, H1tcKMAN, Ky.—The scenario con- 
test closed the last day of December and, natur- 
ally, it will take some time to read and pass 
upon them. It will be several months, at least, 
before the winners can be announced. 


James, Dixon, Itt.—Maxine Elliott was the 
third wife of Nat Goodwin, Edna Goodrich the 
fourth and Marjorie Moreland is the present 
wearer of the Goodwin name. 


(Continued on page 151) 
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(Continued from page 66) 
with a little cynical smile, got on her horse “Not for the work, but to oblige the 
and rode back to the hotel. Outside Geor- American Princess,’ said Georgios with a 
gios Polybuteros, with his chosen band of bow. “The Princess wishes to speak to me 
eleven blood-brothers, was making the now? Wives very dear this time of year 
night vocal, while George Hagan, stupefied among us Arnauts.” 
into imperturbability, lolled back in an easy George Hagan came up to interrupt the 
chair, smoking, and watched them. conversation. ‘Say, what’s the ‘trouble ?” 


1? 


“Cut it out now!” said Peggy sharply. he asked. ‘Is it a revolution or just an- 
“Georgios, I’ll have something to give you other victory? What game have you been 


soon. Meanwhile, do you think any of you pulling off, girlie?” 
sons of leisure could persuade himself to “O, nothing much,” said Peggy. “I’ve 


help to pack my things? I’m leaving by just made a sale of my submarine to the 


” 


the stage coach in the morning. Council—that’s all.” 





Next comes Peggy’s most exciting and most realistic adventure, 
“THE TORPEDO-BROKER OF HOLLAND” 


This is not only one of the best but certainly the most original story the 
Great War has produced. Victor Rousseau sees humanity through a 
laughing-glass, and here is a phase of the giant conflict in the fascinating 
terms of red-blooded and merry adventure. 











Fighting the Plague with Movies 
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Where the Indian fake medicine vendor once traveled about by wagon selling fake nostrums to the credu- 
lous, is now the field of the health movies. . The Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Association uses this means 


of preserving the health of the people in isolated districts. 
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C. E., Biacxroot, Ipa.—Mare McDermott is 
still in pictures and has appeared in several 
recent Vitagraph releases. 


H. H., Atitiance, O.—John Bowers is with 
World Film now. One of his recent Famous 
Players plays was “The Reward of Patience,” 
with Louise Huff. 








Pretty Basy, WASHINGTON, D. C.—Are you? 
Jack Pickford is nearing twenty-one. He likes 
swimming and dancing and his “boy chum” is 
Bobby Harron. In the absence of definite infor- 
mation we will hazard the guess that his favo- 
rite candy is fudge and his favorite flower, 
gold leaf. His favorite song? “He’s a Ten 
O’Clock Devil in a Nine O’Clock Town.” You 
forgot to ask if he is as good looking as his pic- 
tures. 

D. R., MINNEAPOLIS—George Fisher was 
Allan Shelby in “Home” with Bessie Barriscale. 
He is now with American at Santa Barbara, Cal. 
“Joan the Woman,” in which Wallace Reid 
plays an important part, has been released in 
the large cities, but it is not on a regular pro- 
vram. 


Victor, Des Mornes, [A.—We have no prefer- 
ence in vamps. All vamps vamp alike to us. 
PeGIE, 


Toronto, CANApA—Never’ saw it 


spelled with one “g” before but guess it’s all 
right. Constance Collier, at this writing, is 


on the speaking stage in New York City. Glad 
you pass your PHoTopLay on to the convalescing 
soldiers. It’s a good hint for other readers. 


HELEN, SAVANNAH, GaA.—Sarah Bernhardt is 
over 70 but she’s still there with both feet, 
even if one is artificial Her English is very 
imperfect. Anna Held was Billie Burke’s 
predecessor as Florenz Ziegfeld’s wife. Miss 
Held has a daughter about 22 years old. 





L. C., LarAMIzE, Wyo.—Marie Chambers was 
the other woman with Pauline Frederick in “The 
Woman in the Case.” You never saw her on 
the screen before for the very simple reason 
that it was her first screen appearance. 


Jane, SAntA Pavuta, CAL.—You girls are sure 


funny. You wail about the Francises and the 
Wallaces being married and can’t understand 
why Bill Hart isn’t. 


J. C.. New York Crity—The name of the 
actor who played The Christus in “Intolerance” 
was probably omitted from the cast because of 
its inconsistency. The player bears the some- 
what flippant name of Howard Gaye. 


M. E., Derrott, Micu.—Now don’t make the 
mistake of trying to get rough with us because 
the caviest cave man that ever caved in any- 
one’s slats is a calf-eyed ingenue alongside of 
us when it comes to rough stuff. And, besides, 
we'll tell your husband on you if you do it 
again. Joseph Schenck, Norma Talmadge’s hus- 
band, is in the movies, but not as an actor. 
He's a financier. Regards to Henry. 


V. L., Fresno, Cat.—Teresa in “The Half 
Breed’”” was Alma Reuben, who as you intimate, 
is quite some actress. The last play we saw her 
in was “Truthful Tulliver” with Bill Hart. 
Write her at Culver City, Cal. 


Grace, East St. Louts, Irt.—So far as we 
are informed Eugene O’Brien, Eddie Lyons and 
Harry Hilliard are wallowing in a state of 
single blessedness, so take your pick. 
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BELLE, San Dieco, Cart.—The statement you 
read in this department about Crane Wilbur 
was the truth. 


G. H., Brazit, Inp.—Is that the Brazil where 
the movie nuts come from? William Court- 
leigh, Jr., is about 25. Maude Fealy is with 
Lasky. William H. Thompson and Margery Wil- 
son played the leading parts in “The Eye of the 
Night.” 


Louise, Los ANGELES, CAL.—We know noth- 
ing of the practice of other publications but 
neither companies nor players can _ purchase 
“write ups” in PHoropray. This magazine is 
published in the interest of the photoplay 
patrons of the world and not for the benefit of 
any one else. Theda Bara is not in Los Ange- 
les; probably because such an ultra-respectable 
city could not tolerate the presence of too 
inany vamps. Douglas Fairbanks played “The 
Cub” on the stage. Never heard of Mr. Dyer. 





R. R., Str. Lours, Mo.—Yes, yes; we know 
where St. Louis lies, and how, and why. Since 
learning we are a sadder Budweiser man. But 
how could you expect us to know where your 
school was if you didn’t tell us? We're not a 
directory of seminaries. Disappointed, too, 
about the fudge. Will try to fill the Lockwood 
order. . 


3EE, SAN Francisco, Cart.—Montagu Love 
was born in Calcutta in 1887 which makes him 
an Indian, though not a redskin. He was edu- 
cated in England, has red hair, blue eyes, six 
feet high, 195 pounds. Has made a consider- 
able reputation on the speaking stage. He may 
go to a California studio so you can defer your 
trip East. 


Suorty, Los ANGELES, Cat.—Thanks for your 
good wishes. But why worry about our identity 
when there are so many movie stars to worry 
about. Seventh and Grand would look awful 
good on this snowy day. 

MARGARET, 


CaLcary, Axrtra.—Charley Chaplin 


was born in Paris, France, in 1889. Fannie 
Ward is married to Jack Dean. Louise Lovely 
is 21 and Mary MacLaren about 17. Write 
Pauline Frederick care Famous Players. The 


subscription in Canada is $1.85. 


No, G. C. is 
not married to F. F. 


Her husband is Joe Moore. 


C. G., Rrversipr, R. I.—Niles Welch is your 
hero in “Miss George Washington.” He's 29. 
David Powell is all you think him and in addi- 
tion, 32 years old. Gertrude Glover, of Essanay, 
is the daughter of the late Lyman Glover, well 
known dramatic critic, and has been in the pic- 
tures for about two years. Write again. 


H. I., New York City—Telephone the Uni- 
versal Co. and you will be told what theaters 
in the Bronx are playing “The Purple Mask.” 
Get any back issue of Puotoprtay for the 
Cunard-Ford question answers. However, it will 
be answered again next month. 





C. H., New. York City—Dorothy Bernard is 
in her early twenties and a native of South 
Africa, having been born there while her parents 
were touring that country with a_ theatrical 
company. She is married to A. H. Van Buren. 
You are right in sizing her up as a splendid 
actress. We never heard of Minna. 


H. W., Decatur, ILt.—We had an interview 
with Miss Ridgely not so long ago. Do you 
want one of the magazines? Fifteen cents 
please. Maybe another before long. 


(Continued on page 158) 









A Boy Named Kelly 





(Continued from page 8&4) 


this must be remembered: 
picture deals with funda- 
mentals. Your story may have dealt with 
the ungrateful child theme. ‘There is 
nothing original about that, but the varia- 
tions are numerous. Yet when you see a 
photoplay dealing with an ungrateful child, 
you immediately recognize your story. The 
tyro does not realize that everything de- 
pends upon the treatment, not how similar 
his story is to thousands of others.” 

“To what do you attribute your own 
success ?”’ 

‘Solely to the picture instinct. This is 
as different from the fiction, or novel in- 
stinct, as the novel instinct is different from 
the dramatic. ‘The three viewpoints are 
absolutely separate. 

“The big future for the scenario writer 
lies in the study and development of char- 
acter. It is not sufficient that my subtitle 
informs the audience that Mrs.. Jones is a 
society leader, and that the. actress playing 
the part wears expensive gowns. My story 
must make Mrs. Jones’ actions those of a 
society leader, as different from those of a 
shop-girl, as the shop-girl’s would differ 
from those of an immigrant woman, just 
landed from Ellis Island. They may be 
‘sisters under the skin,’ but the motion pic- 
ture camera cannot photograph behind the 
cuticle. ‘The great pictures are those which 
make the sisterhood clear, at the same time 
keeping the characters different and con- 
sistent. The emotion of grief is universal, 


fering. But 
The moving 


but the manner in which grief is expressed 
is personal. 

“The greatest opportunities in the mov- 
ing picture world are awaiting the author 
who makes a study of the requirements. 
This does not mean merely going to picture 
shows and writing things that are like the 
ones already done. ‘The author must 
acquire the true picture instinct. At the 
risk of being considered high-brow, I would 
say that familiarity with musical form is 
quite as valuable as literary ability. In 
both the musical composition and the sce- 
nario you first establish an attractive theme, 
then you embellish it, and, increasing your 
force and your tempo, work up to a big 
climax. Tempo is a word that is just be- 
ginning to be understood by moving picture 
writers and directors. It means the increase 
of speed as you approach the big scenes. 
The scenario is developing into a distinct 
art form. It is because so few understand 
this that plumbers, high school girls, bar- 
bers, lawyers, novelists and others, are as- 
tonished at rejections of manuscripts which 
they believed to be absorbingly interesting 
and original stories.” 

I.can only add that Mr. Kelly is not a 
high-brow, in the horrific sense of the word. 
He is just a young fellow with an engaging 
smile and a quick brain, who dropped work 
on a ten-reel adaptation of “God’s Man” 
for the Frohmans, to tell me these things 
for the benefit of the readers of PHOTOPLAY 
who are writing scenarios. 


Why Is It? 


‘VE read in lots of magazines and books and papers, too, 
About the sweet and brainy wife, named Betty, Belle or Sue. 
Who when the cash is getting low and bills are hard to pay. 
Picks up a pen or pencil and without the least delay 
Writes out a thrilling movie plot and sends it on its way. 


To hubby dear she says no word until, with shining eyes, 


She lets him see the note which Says : 


“Your plot has won the prize,” 


And proudly shows the check they’ve sent for eighteen hundred bones, 
Which pays up all their debts and bills and mortgages and loans. 


Now though our cash has oft been low and bills quite hard to pay, 
I’ve yet to find a movie man who'd treat my stuff that way ; 
"Tis true I get a little note, but ne’er a check inside. 


And.so you see I’m forced to say: 


“T think somebody lied !” 


Ethel Klein. 
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MARY PICKFORD — gentle, sincere, unselfish, clever and with a girlish charm and 
beauty that make her adored in every civilized country. If you cannot know her person- 
ally, as we do, you can at least have this ‘“‘speaking likeness’’ of her in your home. 


1917 Art Panel. Miss Pickford has granted to the 


Size 28x74 inches. Art store value, 50c. 
Price 10c. Please clip the coupon below. f 


Impossible? Not at all! 
Many a woman loses good 
looks merely by losing an hour 
or so of precious sleep every \ 
night. Sleep is nature’s great QA 
beautifier. To gain beauty, sleep 
more—and form the nightly habit of Ng 


~ 


Pompeian NIGHT 


Pompeian NIGHT Cream adds a soothing, softening, 
youth-i-tying touch to skins which are injured by cold, 
wind, hard water and invisible dust by day. 


A remarkable cream is Pompeian NIGHT Cream— 
so white, so fragrant, so effective! You will enjoy and 
benefit by its faithful use. In motorists’ tubes, 25c. In 
jars, 35c and 75c. At stores everywhere. 


Pompeian MASSAGE Cream 


is an entirely different cream in its 
purpose. It cleans the pores, 


brings healthy glow to tired sallow 
cheeks. In jars, 50c, 75c and $1. 








| Pompeian | 
| * Pompeian HAIR Massage 
Night 


beautifies the hair by stimulating 
the scalp, freeing it from dandruff. 


Cream | A clear, amber liquid. In bottles, 
anaes 25c, 50c and $1. 


= POMPEIAN MFG. CO., Cleveland, O. 




















SeeceseseeseesesssezssessCUT OFF, SIGN AND SEND eeeeseeceseecescencecesus 
(Stamps accepted; dime preferred) 


THE POMPEIAN MFG. CO., 131 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: I enclose 10c for a 1917 Mary Pickford Art Calendar and a sample 
of Pompeian NIGHT Cream. 


CeCe ee SHEE SSSHSSSHSSSSHOSOHHHE SHEESH HEHEHSEHEHOHTEHEHEHSSEHEESHSEEHHH SESE esereseseses 


eee eee eee HEHEHE EH HH HEHEHE HHHEH HEHEHE EH EH HH EEE HEE Ee esas ee DILL, sence eseseseeeesse 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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A Cheerful Anarchist 





(Continued from page 50) 


establishment of the Bennetts. 

Richard Bennett was born in Indiana in 
1873 and educated, primarily, in Logans- 
port and Kokomo. After his appearance 
with “The Limited Mail,” he appeared 
under the Frohman management as the 
co-star of ‘““The White Feather.” Then 
followed his well-known stage successes. 

In 1908 Charles Frohman selected Mr. 
Jennett as leading man for Maude Adams. 
He played John Shand in Barrie’s play 
written for Miss Adams’ exploitation, 
“What Every Woman Knows.” And, 
practically, he “stole” the show. From 
that moment Richard Bennett was a na- 
tional theatric celebrity. 

Mrs. Bennett admits, laughingly, that 
Bennett seldom wears his own hat, being 
in the habit of grabbing any man’s hat, 
anywhere, on the assumption that a hat 
is only a hat and that one hat is as good as 
another. In fact, according to the actor’s 
intimates, he is just as likely to leave his 
own sable-lined great coat hanging on a 
nail and wriggle himself into some other 
fellow’s coat. 


And Bennett is a radical—a strong be- 
liever in government by the people carried 
to the Nth degree. ‘The actor is intolerant 
of “precedent,” declaiming frequently 
against the absurdity and criminality of 
attempting to administer justice in courts 
of law upon the basis of legal precedent 
often several centuries old. 

It was this same feeling against the 
moss-grown rules of legal procedure that 
impelled Bennett to write and produce that 
striking motion picture drama ‘And the 
Law Says,” wherein he enacts the role of 
the stern judge, governed: by “rules of evi- 
dence,” who by his refusal to recognize 
fact instead of precedent, condemns, un- 
knowingly, his own son to execution. 

During the filming of this piece, Bennett 
arose from the judicial throne one morn- 
ing after rehearsal and calmly sprawled 
himself on the bench between the sacred 
water pitcher and the ‘Codified Laws,” 
puffing a cigarette and remarking with a 
comical grin, that he always wanted to do 
something undignified in a law court and 
here was his chance. 





A Real “Kid” Play? Here It Is 


—- 
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Lule Warrenton, well known former Universal character actress, has recently been writing and directing 
a series of children’s plays at a studio she built on her own ranch about a dozen miles from Los Angeles. 


She is shown here Mrsbelascoing her school-days stock company. 
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Dont try to cover up a poor 
complexion — clear it with 


Resinol Soap not only is excep- 
tionally cleansing and refreshing, but 
its regular use reduces the tendency 
to pimples, relieves clogged, irritated 
pores, and gives Nature the chance 
she needs to make red, rough skins 
white and soft. 


Bathe your face for several minutes with 
Resinol Soap and warm water, working 
the creamy lather into the skin gently with 
the finger-tips. Then wash off with more 
Resinol Soap and warm water. Finish with 
a dash of clear, cold water to close the pores. 





Do this once or twice a day, and you 


will be 
healing 
cleanses 
plexion 


The 


» makes this possible is the Resinol which 
M@ this soap contains and which physicians 
have prescribed, for over twenty years, in 

the care of skin affections. 


delighted to see how quickly the 
Resinol medication soothes and 
the pores and makes the com- 
clearer, fresher and more velvety. 


soothing, restoring influence that 





Resinol Soap is sold by all druggists and dealers in 
toilet goods. Forasample cake, free, write to Dept. 
16-F, Resinol Chem. Co., Baltimore, Md. 





When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 








The Poor Little Rich Girl 





(Continued from page 36) 


word, “‘Success!’’ blazed above it in letters 
of fire that burned one’s eyes even to look 
upon it. 

“Papa! Papa! Help me—I’m_ so 
‘fraid!” she cried, clinging to him while 
the bulls snorted and the bears grumbled 
right at her feet. 

But her father paid her not the least 
attention! Instead, he hammered the gate, 
and strove to fight others who were trying 
to open it, too. 

“Oh, papa—-please don’t go ’way from 
me!’ she cried, trying to hold onto him. 
She stumbled——he did go away from her— 
the light above the gate went out. 

It was all dark, but she felt a bull’s hot 
breath on her cheek, and a bear grunted 
ferociously in her very ear! 

In a paroxysm of ultimate terror, Gwen- 
dolyn shouted ‘“Mamma! Mamma!” at 
the top of her strong little lungs. 


N the pretty sleeping-room of the nurs- 

ery silence still brooded. ‘There was little 
light, save where a_ green-shaded lamp 
glowed softly and steadily upon a small 
waxen face on the white pillow. <A doctor 
sat beside the still little figure, his eyes 
never leaving her. Her father sat motion- 
less on the other side of the bed, the lines 
of weariness standing stark about his sor- 
rowful eyes, his hands clenched, his jaw 
now and then working convulsively. At 
the window a woman, her hair awry, her 
face old as the world, watched with un- 
seeing eyes the roses of the coming dawn. 
Behind the doctor a nurse stood—a quiet, 
practical, reassuring figure, and 
ready. 


poised 


Suddenly the physician bent closer. 

“Madame!” he called, just a bit sharply. 
“Your baby’s lips are moving. .. . 
I hear nothing, but she seems to be saying 
‘mamma.’ She is going to get well!” 

In a moment the little girl’s face was 
drenched with the tears of that mother 
her dream had told her was so far, far 
away. 

The father, swallowing hard, was just 
behind, his arm about the unstrung, sob- 
bing woman. 

In the servants’ hall, below, an indiffer- 
ent young policeman, reading an early edi- 
tion of a morning paper, raised his eyes 
to Thomas and Jane, who were whispering 
furtively. 

“Turn off that chatter,” he muttered, 
‘unless you want me to wire you up to dif- 
ferent sides of the room. No _ fixing up 
the story, you coupla murderers!” 

Bye and bye the sun came, and with it 
(;wendolyn opened her eyes, and smiled 
weakly. 

“Why, here’s papa and mamma!” she 
murmured. “I’ve been such a long ways— 
but I’d hurried back if I’d known you 
were here waiting for me.” 

“We'll always be waiting for you, baby!” 
whispered her mother, in a bright, wet 
smile. 

“You’re not going away again 
said her father, huskily. 

“Yes, she is!’ contradicted the doctor, 
crisply. “To the lily pond, and the park, 
and the mud-pies, and the seashore—all in 
a gingham dress!’ 

“Oh, mamma—can I, really?” 

‘“Yes—if you'll let us go with you!” 





ever !”” 








Open Ohio to “Birth of a Nation” 


FTER a two years’ fight “The Birth 
of a Nation” has won out and Ohioans 

may watch the Griffith photoplay 
without having to slip over the state line 
to get a peek. ‘This was the result of the 
action of Mrs. Maude Murray Mulle and 
W. R. Wilson of the State Board of 
Censors. The third member of the board, 
C. G. Williams, refused to act. 

Court action of various sorts had been 
tried by film interests but to no avail. This 
step is a complete reversal of a former dic- 
tum of the censor board. 


now 


Twentieth Century Preaching 


"TH E Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, pastor 

of the Central Congregational church 
at Topeka, Kan., who won international 
attention to his book “In His Steps’ sev- 
eral years ago, has recently shown a photo- 
play, ‘““The Martyrdom of Philiip Strong,” 
to his congregation. And according to the 
Topeka papers they liked it. A _ special 
presentation was arranged. Dean White- 
ham and Professor Guidi of the School of 
Fine Arts at Washburn College, Topeka, 
had charge. The film is based on one of 
Dr. Sheldon’s books. 
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FASHIONED HOSE 
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Their unusual comfort and 
smartness combined make 
them very desirable. Burson 
Hose are made on patented 
machines that “‘ knit-in’’ the 
shape of the foot, ankle and 


leg, without seams. 


4 | ‘Ly ] Made in Cotton, Lisle, Mercerized 
| — 5 and Art Silk, 25¢ to 75¢ 











Sold at Leading Stores 
Write for Free Booklet 


Burson Knitting Company 
74 Park Street 
Rockford, Illinois 
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(Continued from page 151) 


H. S., Pocatetto, IpAno—Douglas Fairbanks 
made no recent auto trip to Salt Lake City with 
Mr. Griffith that we know of. Address him at 
Longacre Bldg., New York City. His film work 
has been exclusively with Fine Arts. 

ANDREW J., Littte Farts, Minn.—It was re- 
ported that the Lockwood-Allison combination 
was to dissolve partnership, but at this writing 
they are still playing before the same camera. 
Mr. Lockwood usually answers his correspond- 
ence and may be addressed at Hollywood, Cal. 
Others in “Mr. 44” were: Eagle Eye, Lester 
Cuneo; Larry Livingston, Franklin Hall; 
Estelle, Yonda Landowska. Sure, write often. 
Your letters are easy on the eyes. 

E. S., Boston, Mass.—Who did Theda Bara 
marra? Gracious! We don’t know. Never 
heard about it a-tall. Harold Lockwood was 
the lover in “Hearts Adrift” and Charley Ray’s 
wife is not an actress. Enid Markey is 20. 


G. J., St. Jouns, Nrxip.—Sorry, but we can- 
not print the notice you send, but will be glad 
to assist you in some other way if you tell us 
how. 


C. C., Los ANGELEs, CaLt.—We do not be- 
lieve the Kinemacolor process is being employed 
in film making at the present time. It is not 
regarded as a perfect color process because 
of the inability to produce in more than two 
colors and the difficulty in obtaining a perfect 
register for the double film used in the process. 


L. C., Des Mornes, 
were the one mentioned. 

3eETTY, BrincuHamTon, N. Y.—Ralph Kellard 
is Captain Payne in “Pearl of the Army.” Will 
try to do something for your friends. Yep, 
Pearl is some thrill merchant. 

M. H., OGattaca, WNes.—Typewriter kinda 
bucks on those injun names. Yes, we can vouch 
for Bushman being 32. MHe’s all of that. A 
photograph of him and his family? Say, girl, 
do you want the Bushman Club of Roanoke, 
Va. and all the rest of the Bushman worshipers 
to come to Chicago and put us outa business? 
Well, then; hush that noise. Never heard of 
Kerrigan having a twin brother. 





[a——Do not think you 


ForRRESTINE, CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The right 
name of June Caprice is Betty Lawson, which 
to our way of thinking is prettier than the 
name she assumed, or that Mr. Fox wished on 
her—however she acquired it. Marguerite 
Clark was born in Cincinnati. Maury Steuart 
(correct) was the kid in “The Awakening of 
Helena Ritchie” with Ethel Barrymore. Your 
letter was very refreshing. Write again. 

M. B., Mosripce, S. D.—Clara and Earle come 
from different Williams tribes. Bryant Wash- 
burn is 27 and admits, upon direct examination, 
that he is married and glad of it. 








C. D., Cutcaco.—We only deal in information 
concerning the film players and directors and 
not those engaged in the business end of the 
pictures. 


A. S., WELLAND, OntTARIO.—Marguerite Clark 
has brown hair and eyes to match, hazel; Ella 
Hall, blonde and blue; Theda Bara, brown and 
brown. Cleo Ridgely was born the year the 
Columbian exposition was held in Chicago. 
Lottie Pickford will be 22 in June. Olga 
Petrova, red hair and green eyes. Send 25 
cents. 


many 
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P. A., Cotrax, Itt.—‘The Purple Mask” is 


the new Ford-Cunard serial. 
black hair, brown eyes. Grace, light hair, blue 
eyes. Don’t you even want to know if they’re 
married ? 


Francis is 34, 


E. P., Remsen, Ia.—Constance Talmadge is 
about 18 and has brown eyes. Address her care 
Fine Arts. Helen Holmes is still enjoying her- 
self on earth. 


J. F. M., Hannisat, Mo.—Mr. Bushman usu- 
ally answers all letters from his admirers, so be 


patient. There are probably 1,643,229 ahead 
of you and his secretary is only human. 

_M. L., Racine, Wis.—Address Ethel Gran- 
din at 203 West 146th St., New York City. Look 


for the pictures of your favorites in an early 
issue of PHOTOPLAyY. 


Hazet, Decatur, Itt.—Mme. Alla Nazimova 
in private life is Mrs. Charles Bryant. She was 





born in Yalta, Crimea, Russia and is back on 
the stage after doing one film play “War 
Brides.” 

H. S., Epurata, Pa.—Florence Lawrence is 


taking life easy at her home in Westwood, N. J. 
Lottie Briscoe is not_playing either, at the pres- 
ent time. Maurice Costello still plays occasion- 
ally. 


I. M., Wisner, Nes.—So you do not think it 
is necessary for the actresses to show so much 
of themselves in society plays? Well, in most 
instances, we think it displays good form. 


jh Wa MARSHFIELD, Wis.—Jackie Saunders 
is not married. Lockwood and Allison in Holly- 


wood, Cal., with Metro and Pearl White with 
Pathe, New York. Write them there. 
A. H., Portranp, Ore.—Wallace Reid and 


Dorothy Davenport usually send their pictures. 
Write one or both. 


M. W., Tampa, Fra.—The same to you and 
of them. L. C. Shumway was born in 
Salt Lake City in 1884. Not hitched. Priscilla 
Dean is 20. Harry Carey has been on the stage 
and is a real cowboy also. 

Miss Neverstop, Cuico, CaLt.—No, it’s Peta- 
luma where, the chickens come from isn’t it; 
not Chico? Mary Maurice was born in 1844. 
Lillian Reed is a child actress at Culver City. 
Louise Huff has a husband, name: Edgar Jones. 








N. F., Topexa, Kan.—Jewel Carmen has been 
with Fox for several months and Douglas Fair- 
banks is now herding by himself, so your criti- 
cism is futile. 


F. C., Satirna, Kan.—Mary Fuller is with 
Lasky, according to the latest from the Eastern 
front. So you think Dorothy Green was “a 
little bold” in “The Devil at His Elbow?” Well, 
a little boldness now and then is relished by 
the best of men; and anyhow boldness is a 
necessary attribute to a successful vamp. 


H. B., Vickssurc, Miss.—June Caprice is not 
married and she is a member of the William 
Fox company in New York. 


G. W., Cotumsus, O.—Why should we pub- 
lish a picture of Norma Talmadge’s husband ? 
Not being a player, he does not belong to the 
public. Look elsewhere in this issue for the 
Kellermann pictures you ask about. Mental 
telepathy. Yes? 
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SO). For Five / 


”” You Try It 
Ten Days Free 


Think what you can get now 
for $37.20. A genuine No. 4 
Underwood—the standard visible 
Nubilt typewriter, with back spacer, 
two-color ribbon and tabulator—com- 

4 plete with waterproof cover, new 
@eee ribbon and special touch typewriting 
instruction book—the machine that is 
ene | the leading typewriter of the 
world. 


Guaranteed to be delivered in per- 
fect condition! Guaranteed to 
give complete, perfect satisfac- 
tion for five years! Ata price 





1/, Manufacturer’s Price 


Moreover, you don’t have to buy it to try it! We will 

send one to you on Ten Days’ Free Trial. Write all you 

please on it for ten days and then if you are not perfectly 
satisfied, send it back at our expense. What’s more, if you 
do not care to buy, you may rent it at our low monthly 
rates. If later you want to own it, we will apply six 
months’ rental payments on the low purchase price. 2 


Make Twice Its Cost by Extra Work 


Any national bank in Chicago, or any Dun’s or Bradstreet’s Agency 
anywhere will tell you that we are responsible. Learn aii the facts 
about this reraarkable offer. Write us today—send us your name and 
address on the attached coupon—or a post card. Ask for Offer No, 53, 


Our Other Plan Brings You This Underwood r 


#1 This is a new plan—Our Agency Plan. You 
fo are not asked to do any canvassing—no soliciting 













“Sf of orders. You simply co-operate with us. Become al 
st one of our nation-wide organization. You can eas- 
“31 ily get your Underwood /vee by this new plan. Write 
tonight—send your name and address on the cou- y 
pon or a post card and learn all about Offer No. 53. ’ 
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TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM lee 
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R. C., Aton, 
usually 


Irt.—Yes, the studio wardrobe 
supplies the extras with gowns when 


elaborate costumes are required in_ scenes. 
Awfully glad you like us. 
Cuick, Puirtipp1, W. Va—No doubt that 


some day you will be a star. Not the slightest. 
We can tell by your penmanship. All good 
writers get to be movie stars. Jean Sothern is 
now with Art Dramas and her latest film play 
is “Whoso Taketh a Wife.” Your Francis Ford- 
Grace Cunard query is barred by the statute 
of limitations. Grace has become Mrs. Joe 
Moore since you wrote. 


J. V., PLainrieLtp, N. J.—Earle Foxe is some- 
where in your neighborhood. He was recently 
seen in “Panthea” with Norma Talmadge. Many 
players in the East are engaged by the picture 
so it is at times difficult to tell just what com- 


panies they are with. One may be with Fox 
today and with Famous Players tomorrow. 
FrivoLous, WauriKA, OKLa.—Think you'll 


find that’s the correct way to spell your pen 
name. Jack Pickford is with Famous Players. 
Pearl White plays in other than serials but she 
prefers them. Marguerite and Ethel Clayton 
are entirely unrelated. Yep, we studied German 
one day, but didn’t like it. 


CoNnstTANT, Omro, Wis.—The colored films 
you see are either tinted in a bath or colored 
by hand. 

City, Mo.—Robert Leonard’s 
was in PuotrorpLaAy in November, 
is married. Darwin Karr is now in 


P. >. KANSAS 
photograph 
1915. He 
New York. 





Hatt, Roze_tie, Sypney, AUsTRALIA.—So you 
want to know what “She’s a Bear!” means? 
Well, sis, up here on top when a fellow pipes 
a Jane who's a pippin, or a peach, or a hum- 
dinger; or, to be more explicit, if he lamps 
some swell doll suddenly, or takes a slant at a 


skirt who’s very easy on the eyes, about the 
first thing he utters quite subconsciously is: 
“She’s a Bear!” Do you get us, or are we at 
large? Eddie Lyons and Lee Moran are still 
with Universal. Glad you like our American 
beauties. So do we. 

Dawn ADMIRER, PHILADELPHIA.—We have it 


from Miss Hazel Dawn herself that her birthday 
falls on March 23. Perhaps you were made the 
victim of a press agent stunt. 


INTERESTED, St. PAuL, Minn.—Shirley Mason 
is credited with sixteen years, June Caprice with 
seventeen and Kathlyn Williams is noncommittal. 
Miss Mason is with McClure and Miss Williams 
with Morosco. 

YvonnE, Lovuisvi_tteE, Ky.—Antonio Moreno 
and Harry Morey are not related and Julia 
Swayne Gordon is not Anita Stewart’s mother. 
Conway Tearle is married. His wife is not an 
actress. 


Movie Lover, LEAVENWortTH, Kan.—Alan For- 
rest may be reached at Famous Players, New 
York City. Charles Ray and Marshall Neilan 
are around 26, Jack Pickford 20. Bill Desmond 
is married. Jay Belasco is mum as to his age. 
Frank Borzage is married to Rena Rogers. He 
is 24. 


M. L., ADMIRER, WARREN, Pa.—Marion Leon- 
ard has not appeared in a picture for several 
years and it is doubtful if she will return to the 
Don’t know her age. 


screen. 
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A. D., Watton, 
employment usually 


N. Y.—Persohs in search of 


go to the studio. 

W. B., West New York, N. J.—We have 
told the editor about Glenn White and he prom- 
ises to have something about him before long. 





D. G., Gary, Inp.—Perhaps if you read Puorto- 
PLAY more closely you would see the pictures 
of your favorites. Miss Fisher’s was in a recent 
number. Miss Fisher, in private life, is Mrs. 
Harry Pollard, the gentleman who bears that 
name officiating as her director. Burke was 
Billie’s right name before she became Mrs. 
Florenz Ziegfeld. She is in her early thirties, 
we believe. 


C. K., Kansas City, Kan.—Get yourself to- 
gether and write again. Some of your questions 
are extremely vague. William Courtleigh, Jr., 
played opposite Ann Pennington in “The Rain- 
bow Princess.”” Tom Forman is playing regu- 
larly in Lasky photoplays. One of his recent 
ones was “The Evil Eye.” 

Marie, Cuicaco, Irt.—We have no record of 
any Robert T. Kane. 


J. S., Roxspury, Mass.—Louise Lovely cer- 
tainly is, we agree. She has never appeared on 
the cover but may some day. Lorraine Huling 
is in her early twenties. 

W., SARACHTOGIE SPRINGS, N. Y.—What’s the 
matter with censorship? Oh, just about every- 
thing. Can’t discuss “The Girl from Frisco” 
with you because we have never seen any of 
her, but you won't be disappointed if you forget 
to look for consistency in a serial. True Board- 
man is back “Stingaree-ing.” 





J. H. L., Freminetron, N. J—Allan Murnane 
was Arthur Varney in “The Mysteries of Myra” 
and he’s the same you saw in Jefferson Stock at 
Portland, Me. 

ANONYMOUS, EVANSVILLE, IND.—Lamar John- 
son went to Guatemala with a company which 
was to film “The Planter.” If the film is com- 


pleted you will see him in that next. Tom 
Meighan’s first Eastern production was “The 
Slave Market” with Pauline Frederick. His first 


picture was “The Fighting Hope” done about 
two years ago. He also played with Charlotte 
Walker in “Kindling” but not with Mary Pick- 
ford in “Little Pal.” This is a service depart- 
ment so just write any old time. What’s ours 
is yours. 


Brown Eves, Cuicaco.—Letters addressed to 


Mr. Kerrigan at 1765 Gower St., Hollywood, 
Cal., will be forwarded to him as he is now 


traveling about the country. It is customary to 
send 25 cents for photographs. If the person 
honored does not accept a fee for mailing, the 
money will be refunded. 


H. B., Kent, Wasu.—Don't know what has 
become of your friend but he is not with Lubin 
as there is no more Lubin company. 


SopHOMORE, West SOMERVILLE, Mass.—Your 
request has been turned over to the editor who 
will surely try to get that picture of Miss Pick- 
ford. 


Loutse, DorcHestErR, Mass.—It couldn’t have 
been Bessie Love in that Edison film as she has 
only played with Fine Arts. Sorry you were dis- 
illusioned about your Reid-Ridgely dream. Miss 
Ridgely was born in New York and has been in 
California for about four years. 
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CHALLENGE 
CLEANABLE COLLAR 


Good looking, serviceable and offering a real 
economy. Stitched edge and dull linen effect, 
Better than merely “linen.” Proof against the crock- 
ing velvet collar, rain, snow and perspiration, 


' Instantly cleanable—on or off—with a bit of 
soap and a damp cloth. 


Every accepted style, half sizes, 25¢ each—at 
your dealers or by mail, State your style and 
size. Descriptive booklet on request. 


THE ARLINGTON COMPANY 
725 Broadway, New York GU POND 
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Send for Catalog telling all about how easy we make it for you to 
wear and own a Genuine Diamond, fine watch or other handsome 
Jewelry. There are over 2,000 illustrations of Diamonds, Watches, 
Jewelry — Diamond Rings on credit terms as low as $2.50 a month; 
Diamond La Vallieres as low as $1 a month; Diamond Ear Screws, 
Studs, Scarf Pins at $2 a month, ete. All our Diamonds are charac- 
terized by dazzling brilliancy and wide-spread effect, and are set in 
solid gold and platinum. Also solid gold Watches, as low as $3.50 a 
month; Wrist Watches, $1.50 a month, etc. Whatever you select from 
our Catalog will be sent, all shipping charges prepaid. You see and 
examine the article right in your own hands. If perfectly sat- 
isfied, pay’ one-fifth of the purchase price and keep it, balance divided into 
eight equal amounts, payable monthly. If not just what you wish, return at 
ourexpense. SEND FOR CATALOG TODAY. é FREE. 
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D. L. C., Cutcaco.—George Fisher is now with 
American at Santa Barbara, Cal. He is not 
married and we're sure he’d answer your letter. 
He has light hair and brown eyes and is about 
25 years old. 

SALisBpurRy, Mp.—It isn’t at all hard 
question you refrain from asking. 


ENvIOUS, 
to guess the 


Extend our congratulations to your father. He 
certainly is a discriminating Xmas present pur- 
chaser. Hope you enjoy reading it every month. 
Elsie Janis is back on the stage. Marguerite 


Clark was 29 on Washington’s birthday. 


RutH, PHILADELPHIA.—What size shoe does 
Charley Chaplin wear? Well, we don’t know 
whether you mean on the screen or off. If the 


latter, we think something like a No. 4, or there- 
abouts, as he has a very small foot. We see no 
reason to dispute the statement that Miss Minter 


is 14. Your others are beyond us. 
Hn. B. A.. Tononro, Canapa.—You must have 
been misinformed. It seems rather absurd that 


Mr. Bushman would have publicly denied that he 
was married and that he was engaged to marry 
Miss Bayne when it is so generally known that 
he has a wife and family. We don’t like to 
discuss this matter because the Bushman Club 
of Roanoke, Va. doesn’t think it right that we 
should continue to state that their hero is mar- 
ried, and we like to please the club. 


V., Lestiz, Micu.—Marguerite Clark played 

both roles in “The Prince and the Pauper,” dou- 
ble exposure having been used where necessary 
to show both characters on the screen at the same 
time. 
HAVERHILL, Mass.—Sorry if 
neglected. William Jefferson has never 
married to Vivian Martin, nor has anyone 
Tom Moore is again on the Pacific Coast. 
Edith Storey and Antonio Moreno are happily 
single. Yes, Tony is a “perfect dream.” Didst 
see his features in last month’s art section? 

RutH, MonvREAL, CANADA.—So, we're too 
clever to be a man? Just excuse us a minute 
till we dope that out. Your judgment on actors 
is better than it is on us. Don’t ask us to mur- 
der Stuart Holmes because it’s against the law 
in New York state to kill men with moustaches. 
Besides, there wouldn’t be anybody to vamp the 
ingenues at the Fox studio. 


HAZEL, 
been 
been 
else. 


you have 


Y ORK ‘Citv.—As both Mr. 


M. B., New 
and Mr. Ayres are 
could obtain the 


Hoops 
dead, it is doubtful if you 


pictures you want. 


Curious, OMAHA, Nes.—We are sure you mean 
Pedro De Leon, a Universal actor and not Ponce 
de Leon. The latter was a curious Spanish 
gentleman who died searching for something that 
was discovered several centuries later by Fannie 
Ward. Sure, write any time you feel the spirit 
moving you. 

J. A. G., Keoxux, Ia.—Gail Kane is now with 
American at Santa Barbara. She’s not exactly 
an ingenue in stature, measuring something like 
five feet, seven inches from sidewalk to hatpin. 
LovuISVILLE, Margery 
a native of your state. How 
has a twin sister? Well, 
is not in the pictures. 





Wilson is 
did you know she 
she has but the sister 


HELEN, 


BEACH, 


Pracir, Lone Cat.—Did you_ get 
enough of | Douglas Fairbanks in the March 
PHOTOPLAY Yes, he is very dear; something 


like 815-000 a week. 
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CaticuLa, Ausurn, N. S. W.—Yes, old top, 
the girl who played the Naked Truth in “‘Hypo- 
crites,” Margaret Edwards, was all of that. 
There were no tights. Lois Weber, a woman, 
directed the picture. Miss Edwards is now a 
dancer on the stage. Mae Marsh is with Gold- 
wyn; Edna Purviance, Lone Star; Helen Holmes, 
Signal; Max Linder, Essanay. 


A. K., Watersury, Conn.—Gladden James 
played opposite Norma Talmadge in “The Social 
Secretary.” We can assure you that Valeska 
Surrat is not a female impersonator but a sure- 
enough female of the species. 

Brown Mouse, CLEVELAND, O.—Call up the 
Mutual office in your city and they will tell you 
where you can see the sequel to “The Diamond 
from the Sky.” It was released late in December 
in four episodes. Thanks for your sympathy, 
but if everyone liked his or her work as well as 
we do, discontent would be as rare as poaching 
eggs in January. 


A. W., 
is now app 
has played in 
duction and 
Write him 
City, N. J 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—Ralph Kellard 
-aring in “Pearl of the Army.” He 
“Her Mother’s Secret,” a Fox pro- 
“The Precious Packet,” Pathe. 
for picture, care of Pathe, Jersey 


PicKForD Mar, SNYDE R, Tex.—Do not think 
Mary Pickford played in “-; he Good Little Devil” 
in Chicago. Hazel Dawn is back on the musical 


stage. Fannie Ward’s daughter is in her late 
teens. Don’t be afraid to tell us what you like, 


or don’t like, about PHoTopLay. 

EveLyN, MINNEAPOLIS.—Space forbids an ex- 
tended discussion of the subjects you bring up, 
but in the main, we quite agree with you. Can't 
understand why Miss Stewart and Miss Bernard 
did not send their pictures. Write them again. 
Also us. 


M. M., Hamitton, Mont.—Write 
Laren at Universal City, Cal. 


Mary Mac- 


L. D., Coteman, Tex.—Evelyn Page does not 
appear anywhere on our books. 


K. K., Devit’s Lake, N. D.—Alfred Vos- 
burgh’s latest appearance “Princess of the Dark” 
with Enid Bennett. He is 26 and we believe 
he is married. 





XENOPHON, Toronto, CANApA.—Glad you called 
our attention to that contradiction. Crane Wil- 
bur’s, wife died in November and so far as we 
know, he has not married again. Ridgely is the 
way to spell it. 


E. Cuico, Cat.—John Bowers is silent on 
the ita of matrimony so it is barely possible 
that thé poor fellow has no wife. He comes from 
Indiana. Be sure and see Creighton Hale in 
“Snow White,” not so much to see Creighton, 
but to see the play. 





Harriet, WASHINGTON, D. C.—No, Clara Kim- 
ball Young Service does not mean that she is 
married again. It merely refers to the film dis- 
tribution. Besides, she has a perfectly geod hus- 
band. Mr. Kimball is her father. Perhaps our 
report that the Lockwood-Allison partnership was 
on the verge of dissolution was premature. It 
looks like it anyway. Even the best a 
make a bum guess once in a while. 


Tep, Musxrecon, Micu.—Charley Chaplin is 
not a “natural born roller skater.” He had to 
learn it. Edna and Frank Mayo are not related. 
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60 Days’ and 
Free Trial —will wash and dry all your dishes, Kitchen Table 
ciceatemimaietenenieaiiedall 


fine china, fragile glass and every- 
thing you use—leave them speckless, 
bright and shiny clean—without a chance for any Cc Oo M B t N E D 
breakage or chipping—ix 5 minutes. Your hands 





do not touch the water. Occupies space and takes 

} OW place of kitchen table. Let me tell you why I can 
PRIC plete satisfaction or your money back. Write today 
for new book telling everything. Wm. Campbell, Pres, 


sell it at such a low price—on absolute approval, com- 
Wm. Campbell Co., Box M, Detroit, Mich. 
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Contains many new and beautiful designs for Tatting. 
To introduce TEXAZILK, our new hard-twisted 
mercerized cordoney — best for tatting, edging and 
Maltese Crochet work—we will mail this Book Free 
and Postpaid to any lady sending us only 10 cents 
™ silver or stamps, for two full-size sample balls. 


TEXAZILK 


comes in size 70 only, in white, bieck, mediam green, 
ink, rose, scarlet, light blue, delph, etc. atting 
ook clearly illustrated so designs may be sopted by 

anyone. Send at once and get this book FREE. 





COLLINGBOURNE MILLS Dept. 5143 ELGIN, ILLINOIS 
Sew Your Seams with COLLINGBOURNE’S BYSSINE 
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Serving Wagon 
A Step Saving Convenience for Women 
Saves work. Take your entire meal to the table with 
one trip — the dishes to the kitchen in the sameway. 
Strong steel frame, figured Quartered Oak trays. 
Top tray —26% x17% inches. Height 30 inches. 
Rubber tired wheels. Wood parts water- , 
proof finished. Folds into small space. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 
Buy direct from this ad. Only one of the many 
money-saving bargains offered in our Furniture 
Catalog. Send for it today. 
No. 166 x 4282 — Fumed Finish ...........-$5.95 
No. 166 x 4284 — Golden Finish....... ovcse Le 
No. 166 x 4286 — Mahogany Finish 

Shipping weight about 55 Ibs. 


Wad er Dept. 


DC612 
NEW YORK CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
FT. WORTH, TEX. PORTLAND, ORE. 
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I, O.. N.,° Puesto; Conro-—You can secure a 
February or a March, 1917, issue of PHoToPLay 
by sending fifteen cents to the subscription de- 
partment of this magazine, 350 N. Clark Street, 
Chicago. 


Incoc, Passaic, N. J.—Every man in his 
humor, of course, but we can’t see why you 
should choose to be offended at Miss Bayne’s 
interpretation of Juliet. 


Cc. C. M., Cinctnnati, O.—Joseph Singleton 
is at the Fine Arts Studio in Los Angeles. Will 
that be all today? 


Louise D., CENTENARY COLLEGE, CLEVELAND, 
Tenn.—May Allison, who is not married to 
Harold Lockwood, claims the same alma mater 
that you do, or will. 

FLossiz, PHorenix, Ata—Ralph Kellard has 
brown eyes and he says he’s not married. Her- 
bert Rawlinson is with Universal. 


J. L., Coatresvitte, Pa—Frank Andrews is 
the name of Pauline Frederick’s ex-husband. 
William Desmond’s wife is not an actress. Your 
requests for interviews, etc., have gone to the 
editor. 


Question Box, RepmMonp, Wasu.—Hobart 
Henly is 30 years old. Marshall Neilan has 
played opposite both Pickford and Clark, but he 
doesn’t do that any more. He’s doing directing 
now. Harold Lockwood is 29. He and Francis 
Ford have both tried out married life—and, 
it is said,—found it wanting. Francis Bushman 
and Grace Cunard have never played opposite 
each other in pictures. Mabel Normand has 
her own film company in Hollywood. No, she 
isn’t married to Mack Sennett. Theda Bara was 
born in Cincinnati in 1890. Write to Warren 
Kerrigan at 1765 Gower Street, Hollywood. 
He’ll answer you. Dorothy Dalton is unmar- 
ried now. She is 23. Has Warren Kerrigan 
ever been in Seattle? Well, very likely, very 
likely. 


Brown Eves, RicumMonp, Va.—Frances Nelson 
has brown hair and blue eyes. J. Warren has 
black hair and hazel eyes and is 27 years 
old. Do we think he ever will be married? 


G. D. & H. H., Toronto, Canapa.—Hopelessly 
infatuated with David Powell! Well, well, 
that’s pretty bad. Especially when you consider 
that he has a wife. And it’s just the same 
way with John Bowers, we've heard, but maybe 
that isn’t true. David Powell is 33 years old 
and lives at 22 E. 33rd St., New York City. 


K. E. P., New Orveans, La.—We don’t know 
anything about Florence La Badie’s efficiency 
as a correspondent, so can‘t say how long it 
takes her to answer letters. Suppose it depends 
largely on whom they are from. 


Mrs. R., Worcester, Mass.—Could we send 
you a catalog of all the actors and actresses? 
Well, no, not while the present paper famine 
lasts. 


Sweet Sixteen, Sueprac, Canapa.—Mary 
Miles Minter’s sister has brown hair and eyes 
and her address is 1515 Santa Barbara St., Santa 
Barbara, Cal. 


V.°F., Torepo, On1o.—Your long-lost relative, 
J. J. Franz, may be addressed care of the E. & R. 
Jungle Film Co., Los Angeles. Haven’t heard 
that he requests a quarter for his picture, but 
he probably expects it, so don’t disappoint him. 
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GeorciA Peacu, Cornetia, Ga.—Crane Wilbur 
was born in 1889. The answers to your other 
questions haven’t been made public by the people 
concerned. 


E. B., GREENVILLE, S. C.—Mae Marsh has no 
husband, poor girl. Neither has Ruth Roland 
nor Edna Mayo. Bobby Connelly’s parents are 
not screen actors. Alice Joyce’s baby is a girl. 


M. L., MontreaL, CANADA.—You’ve guessed it. 
There is an Alice Joyce Moore (Tom Moore’s 
wife) and a Joyce Moore (Frank Mayo’s wife). 


A. B. G., Commerce, Tex.—You win. Mar- 
guerite Clark isn’t forty and she hasn’t a grown 
daughter, and PHoTopLAy never made such a 
statement. Miss Clark is in her thirtieth year 
and is unmarried. 


New Boston Grirvie, New Boston, Oxn1o.— 
Violet Mersereau is with Universal at Fort Lee, 
N. J 


Hat Coortey Fan, Los Ancetes, CaLt.—He’s 
with Universal, is Hal, and his age is 29 years. 
Yes, Louise Glaum is married to Harry Ed- 
wards. 


A. W. B., Amsoy, N. J.—Besides “A Wall 
Street Tragedy” and “Business is Business,” 
Nat Goodwin has appeared in “The Marriage 
Bond’ on the screen. “Business is Business” 
was Filmed at Universal City. George Beban 
(Bee-ban) is married. 


L. K., Artanta, Ga.—No, Clara Kimball Young 
and Conway Tearle are not engaged, even if 
they have played together in two pictures. Bill 
Hart’s address is Culver City, Cal. He'll send 
you his picture for two-bits. 


J. S., Attantic City, N. J.—Mae Murray is 
married and Alice Brady isn’t. Bliss Milford 
is the wife of Harry Beaumont. He is an 
Essanay director. 


M. F. W., Austratia.—To be shure Creigh- 
ton Hale was born in Cork, Ireland. He is 
about twenty-five and up to date has escaped 
an attack of matrimony. He has blue eyes 
and light hair. No, he isn’t a brother, cousin, 
aunt, uncle or grandfather of Alan Hale. He 
isn’t playing with Pearl White in “Pearl of 
the Army,” Miss White’s current serial. 


H. T., Farmincton, Matne.—We surely have 
to hand it to you—you’re the star questioner. 
Here goes: Francis Ford is thirty-four years 
old; his address is Universal City and he an- 


swers letters when he has the time. Grace 
Cunard is married to Joe Moore. Yes, he is 
a brother of Tom, Owen, Matt and Mary. 


Frank Farrington was Braine in “The Million 
Dollar Mystery.” E. J. Brady was Hernandez 
in “Neal of the Navy.” Eddie Polo is at Uni- 
versal City; Earle Williams with Vitagraph in 
Brooklyn. Earle isn’t married—Tyrone Powers 
is. Hobart Henly is at the Fort Lee studio 
of Universal. Edward Sloman was Trine in 
“Trey of Hearts.”’ Alan Forrest is with Famous 


Players. Harry Hilliard is signed up with Fox. 
He is at Fort Lee, N. J. John Bowers is with 
World. Bessie Barriscale, Culver City. James 


Morrison is a member of the Ivan Company. 


Darmond is 
Fifteen epi- 


E. T., Roxpury, Mass.—Grace 
with Technicolor, Jacksonville, Fla. 
sodes to “The Shielding Shadow.” 


Pa.—Address Ben Wilson at 
There is a Mrs. Ben Wilson. 


. P., PHIta, 
Universal City. 
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= Lend Me3 Feetof Floor é4 


Space for 30 Days 
yP’ll Cut Your Ice Bills é 


RDER a beautiful White Frost Refrigerator on a month’s trial. I'll show you a real 
quality refrigerator—one that holds the temperature without eating its head off in ice. 


The only round white enamel refrigerator on earth. Revolving shelves save room 
7) inside and out, move-easy casters, cork cushion doors, noise less 


1 and air-tight. Steel walls insulated with granulated cork, crystal 
4 glass water cooler, easy to till. I sell direct to you — no middie- { TOS 
4 men. I freig ht — quick shipments. Easy terms —$6.50 


a 
yg brings a White Ft Frost at once, balance pay as 1 yom use. Write a t¢ f SANITARY 


WitTE SROST REFRIGERATOR Go Nvelriserator 
ee geen 














480 N. Mechanic St., JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
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YOU WILL NEED 


DELATONE 


O LONG AS FASHION DECREES sleeve- 
less gowns and sheer fabrics for sleeves 
the woman of refinement requires Delatone 

for the removal of hair from under the arms. 


Delatone is an old and well known scientific 
preparation for the quick, safe and certain 
removal of hairy growths—no matter how thick or stubborn. 

Removes Objectionable Hair From Face, Neck or Arms 


You make a paste by mixing a little Delatone and water; then spread on 
the hairy surface. After two or three minutes, rub off the paste and 
the hairs will be gone. 


Expert beauty specialists recommend Delatone as a most satisfactory depilatory powder, 
After application, the skin is clean, firm and hairless—as smooth as a baby’s. 


Druggists sell Delatone, or an original one-ounce jar will 
be mailed to any address upon receipt of One Dollar by 


THE SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL COMPANY, 339 So.Wabash Ave., Dept.C.V., Chicago, Il. 
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2 Wear my famous Rubber Garments and your 
2 superfluous flesh will positively disappear. 
5 Dr. Jeanne Walter’s | 
= * Famous Medicated 
Sa ‘ z RUBBER GARMENTS 
7 5 For Men and Women 
ee, Ss Cover the entire body or any part. The safe = 
One Touch = and quick way to reduce by perspiration. 
= Endorsed by leading physicians. E 
Poli shes Y our EB Frown Eradicator en @ $3.00 
= m Reducer... .« « « e« 2. 
Nails for a Week! ]| | Neck and Chin Reducer > 3.00 
Wonderful! Nobuffing. Ju: “J a touch on each nail beauti- | pt ths mony , ae er: S n 6.00 . 
fies instantaneously with a rosy red lustre that lasts a whole = Also Union Su its, Stockings, Jackets, etc., for the 
week. Soap and water d n't ‘affec *t it. Wash dishes, dust, 5 Ps purpose of r educ ing the fle sh anywhere desired. 1 
etc.—your nails stay nicely polis hed. To further introduce a Brassiere. Inv aluable > thos se ring from rheumatisrr 
Mrs. Graham’s Instantaneous Nail Polish, a full size 50c = Price $6.00 — trated booklet 
six months bottle will be sent prepaid for only 25c to those = M >» DR. JEANNE a+ > He _WALTER | 
who order within 15 days. Mail 25c coin or stamps today. a fa mee rp be hye Billi enter an nte +1 
GERVAISE GRAHAM, 32 W. Illinois St., CHICAGO | | _ with coutil back. Bor ings ~ ig. (ar Mow ORK | 
turn 
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| ee - Sand for 
MINIATURE t BOTTLE 


You have never seen any- 
thing like this before 
The most exquisite perfume ever produced. 
Made without alcohol. Use only @ drop. 
Concentrated Flower Drops. Bottle tee 
picture with long glass stopper. Rose, Violet, 


Crabapple, $1.50; Lily of the Valley, $1.75. 
i, Send 20c silver, stamps for miniature bottle. 











_ MARX REGISTERED 


Flower Drops | 


Flower Drops also comes in Perfume for 
made with alcohol in the above odors, also in. 
e) Mon Amour and Garden Queen, the latest, 
§ $1.00 an ounce at druggists or by mail. Send: 
stamps or currency. Money back if not 
—, Send $1.00 for Souvenir box, 6—25c. 
‘bottles same size as picture; different odors. | 


| EXACT. SIZEOF BOTTLE PAUL RIEGER 205 First.St., San Francisco 
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Prof. I. Hubert’s 


MALVINA 


CREAM 


is a safe aid to a soft, clear, 


oe x 
_—" healthy skin. Used as a 
= massage it overcomes dry- 
z a ness and the tendency to 
wrinkle. Also takes the 
* sting and soreness out of 


wind, tan and sun burn. 
Send for testimonials. Use 


x Meats “ Malvina Lotion and Iehthyol Soap 
& ; with Malvina Cream to improve 


your complexion. At all druggists, 

or send postpaid on receipt of price. 
Cream 50c, Lotion 50¢, Soap 25. 

PROF. I. HUBERT, Toledo, Ohio 








Agents Wanted 


in each town to nd ghow © pew, 1917 model 
RANGER’ a. Write for our liberal terms. 
DELIVERED FREE on approval and 30 se ot wees oes, 
free catalog and culars 
offer ever made on a bleyele. pee oe will be = 
fe astonished at our low prices and remarkab 
FACTORY CLEARING SALE—a sited, . 
old models of various makes, $7 to as 
second-hand wheels v2 to $8. Writeif 4. ‘want bargain, 
lamps, wheels, sundries and repels parts fo 








Tires, ps, 
of bicycles, at half us before bu 
MEAD CYCLE C6... DEPT. L40 To 











FOR FIFTY CENTS 


You can obtain the next four numbers 
of Photoplay Magazine delivered to 
you by the postman anywhere in U.S. 
(Canada,65c; Foreign,85c.) This special 
offer is made as a trial subscription. Also 
it will make you independent of the 
news dealer and the old story of “ Sold 
Out,” if you happen to be a little late 
at the news-stand. Send postal order to 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


Derr.17A 350 N.CLARK ST. CHICAGO 
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No. 12436, Ossintnc, N. Y.—Can’t say as we 
think Bryant is “too nice” to play willuns. Wally 
Reid is 26. You have good taste in selecting 
film favorites. 





E. P., Boonse, Ia.—Pauline Starke was the girl 
in “The Rummy” with Wilfred Lucas. She is 
only sixteen years old. Edmund Breese has been 
known to the speaking stage for many years. 
Your perfectly timely requests have been passed 
to the editor with a recommendation that they 


_be granted. You must have liked that Mae Marsh 


interview last month, didn’t you? 





E. F. M., Attanta, GA.—We must advise you 
to write to Famous Players for the lists you de- 
sire. They would take up too much space here. 


A. R., AppLte Creek, O.—Grace Cunard did not 
play with Pavlowa. Here is “The Pretender” 
cast: Robert Arnold, Robert Klein; Phyllis, Liz- 
ette Thorne; Stuart Kendall, Edward Coxen; 
Charleston Lane, George Field. 








L. H., Watersury CENTER, Vt.—Who was 
Mrs. Francis X. Bushman before she married 
him? Why she was Mr. Bushman’s fiancee. We 
have been informed that Miss King actually made 
that auto leap in “The Race.” Naturally, Miss 
Bara should know more about her birthplace than 
us. However, we still stick to Cincinnati. 


J. O., Saputa, Oxra.—Miss Farrar and Lou- 
Tellegen have never appeared on the screen or 
the stage together. All of their film work has 
been done for one company, Lasky. 








H. A. F., Cuetsea, Mass.—So you are lone- 
some and would like to correspond with some- 
one. Come right along and tell Uncle Answer 
Man all about it. That’s what we’re here for. 
Will an application of Carlyle Blackwell’s “dope” 
give you any relief? Carlyle Blackwell was 
born and brought up in Syracuse, New York, 
served the usual apprenticeship on the stage and 
then played successively with Vitagraph, Kalem, 
his own company, Lasky and World, with which 
latter company he is still connected. In the past 
he has written, produced and acted his own 
stories. Feel any better now? 





L. S., New Yorx City.—The McClure people 
refer to the seventh of their Deadly Sins merely 
as The Seventh Sin, so we don’t know whether 
it is claret lemonade or clocked hosiery. Mar- 
guerite Clark is nine-and-twenty. 





J. L. S., Curcaco.—You call yourself a Tearle- 
Young fan, but it strikes us that you’re mostly 
Tearle. Up to the time of our going to press, 
he’s still married. Mr. Tearle has played in 
“Seven Sisters” and “Helene of the North” with 
Marguerite Clark and in “Common Law” and 
“The Foolish Virgin” with Clara Kimball 
Young. 





M. P., Hernnoon, Va.—Would it be convenient 
for you to enter the moving pictures? No, we 
don’t think so. Little girls of nine are most 
perfectly inconvenient things to have around the 
studio. They don’t fit into “the atmosphere at all. 
They’re much more convenient in a schoolroom, 
and if they stay there, they’ll be better actresses 
when they grow up. 





= ae Cutcaco.—Thanks for informing us that 
Mary Miles Minter is “a well-known star.” Al- 
ways grateful for valuable tips like that. Now 
let us reciprocate by telling you that she’s with 
American at Santa Barbara and that you have 
our full permission to ask her for her pho- 
tograph. 
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_ CrarieE, MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—No, Clarence, 
in spite of the alluring picture you draw of your 
“rather small nose and light hair, combed pom- 
padour,” we can’t get you a job. However, if 
you must do it, see our Studio Directory for 
further information. If you’re as good-looking 
as you think you are, Bushman’s star has set 
before you get started and J. Warren Kerrigan 
will soon be selling ribbon. 


E. B., Vivian, La.—Charles Chaplin is with 
Lone Star-Mutual, Wallace Reid with Lasky and 
Dick Jones with the Mabel Normand Film Com- 
pany. Are those the only questions you have 
to ask us? Just fire away, as Nero remarked 
as he twanged his uke. 


G. C., CLevetanp, On1o.—We are not a dis- 
tributing agency for Mr. Fairbanks’ photographs. 
You get ’em direct from him and you may send 
your request to him at the Lambs Club, New 
York City. 


W. K., Rockford, Ill—E. Forrest Taylor is 
now on the legitimate stage, we are told. 


MINTER ApMIRER, BATTLE CREEK, Micu.—Your 
favorite did the following pictures for Metro: 
“Barbara _ Fritchie,’ “Emmy of Stork’s Nest,” 
“Lovely Mary,” “Dimples” and “Always in the 
Way.” 


H. MacM., Demoporis, Ata.—Anne Penning- 
ton is with the Follies and Famous Players, and 
Beverly Bayne with Metro. May Allison isn’t 
married. Mary Pickford is 23. 


VERMONT GirRL, O_p BENNINGTON, VTt.—We'll 
endeavor to straighten out these family rela- 
tionships for you. The late Arthur Johnson and 
J. W. Johnson were not brothers. Neither were 
Page and House Peters. ‘Page Peters was 
drowned last summer. Dustin Farnum and 
Winifred Kingston are not related, not even by 
marriage. Mollie and Mae King are two differ- 
ent persons and neither one is related to Anita 
King. Vernon Castle is in the British Aviation 
service. 


MarcueriteE A., Davenport, lowa.—How many 
Marguerites are there in pictures? Well, let’s 
see—seven hundred and sixty-three would be 
our wild guess, not including the Misses Clayton, 
Clark, Snow, Courtot and Gibson. Creighton 
and Allan Hale are not related. You didn’t 
detect a family resemblance, did you? 


Cor. LooseBeLtt, WeLtiincton, N. Z.—Bobby 
Connelly was born April 4, 1909, and he has 
brown hair and eyes. Now, about his adopting 
you as an uncle—we don’t know how Bobby is 
fixed for uncles just now, but you might write 
him at his business address (care of Vitagraph) 
and take the matter up with him. 





.H. H. T., Bronx, N. Y.—Has it occurred to 
you to consult our Studio Directory, which 
appears each month in PuHotTopLay somewhere 
in the neighborhood of Questions and Answers? 
If not, allow us to suggest it now. 


H. D. R., Oaxrtanp, Cat.—So you intend to 
learn the movie business from start to finish, 
do you? Quite a contract. And in the mean- 
time you want to know whether actresses per- 
sonally attend to their mail? Depends on the 
actress’ salary. Marguerite Clark is with Famous 
Players in New York and Fanny Ward with 
Lasky, Hollywood. Blanche Sweet is at present 
without a studio address, as she recently severed 
her connection with Lasky, but mail addressed 


_to her there will probably be forwarded to her. 
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and see how 
attractive 
your nails 
will become. 
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Try Cutez 


‘manicure set 


Enough for six manicures for only 14c 


Send for this complete manicure set and try a 
Cutex manicure. When you see how easily you your- 
self can give your nails the most beautiful manicure 
you ever had, you will never go back to the old 
cuticle - cutting method of manicuring. 


At last a way to keep the 
cuticle smooth and firm 


Cutex completely does away 
with cuticle cutting or trim- 
ming. The very first time you 
use it, you realize that Cutex is 
the one quick, safe, efficient way 
to care for your cuticle. Cutex 
is absolutely harmless. One 
or two applications a week will 
make your nails take on adainty 
shapeliness you would not have 
believed possible. 


In the Cutex package, you 
will find orange stick and ab- 
sorbent ens ug a Po 
cotton around the end o e 
stick and dip it into the Cutex 4h Roland. whom aiter once 
bottle. Work the stick around ‘Ihave used Cuter now for a 
the base of the nail, gently jg while, and do mot know 
pushing back the cuticle. Wipe along without, it. Aside from 
off the dead eurplus skin and [0f Gavne to Ment cm eaves eo 
rinse the hands in clear water. muchtime.” 

After rinsing the hands, a , 
touch of Cutex Nail White underneath the nails removes 
any stains—gives them snowy-white tips. 

Cutex Nail Cake rubbed on the palm of the hand and 
passed quickly over the nails gives them a delightful 
polish. To get an especially brilliant, long-lasting polish, 
use Cutex Polishing Paste first, then the Nail Cake. 

Ask for the Cutex manicure specialties wherever toilet 
preparations are sold. Cutex, the cuticle remover, comes 
in 50c and $1.00 bottles, with an introductory size at 25c. 
Cutex Nail White is only 25c. Cutex Nail Polish, in cake, 
paste, powder or liquid form is also 25c. Cutex Cuticle 
Comfort is also 25c. If your favorite store has not yet 
secured a stock, write direct. 


Start to have lovely nails today 
Send the coupon now with 14c—10c for the manicure set 
and 4c for postage and packing—and get your manicure set 
by returnmail. It is complete—enough for 6 “manicures.” 
NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 302 9 West Broadway New York City 





If you live in 
Canada, send RE ERSTE ES were 
14c to Mac- 
Lean, Benn & Address 
Nelson, Ltd., 
Dept. 302—489 
St. Paul St., 
West Mont- 


I enclose 14c for my complete mani- 
real, for your cure set. 


sample set 
and get Can- 
adian prices. 


NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 302. 
9 West Broadway New York 










































































































































There is cleanliness and comfort in 
hairfree underarms. An occasional 
use of El] Rado enables you to wear 
sleeveless frocks and sheer blouses 
with perfect taste. 


El Rado is no trouble at all to 
use. Saturate a piece of absorbent 
cotton with this sanitary lotion 
and apply to the hair, which 
dissolves in a few moments. Then 
you merely wash it off—the safest, 
most ** womanly ’’ way to remove 
hair from the face, neck or arms. 


Ask for @Re%. at any toilet goods 
counter. Two sizes, 50c and $1.00. 
Money-back guarantee. 


If you prefer, we will fill your order by 
mail, if you write enclosing stamps or coin. 


PILGRIM MFG. CO., 13 E. 28th St., N.Y. 


Canadian Address, 312 St. Urbain, Montreal. 


THE Watch Camera 


Photography made a pleasure in- 
stead of a burden. You can 
carry the EXPO about in 
your pocket, and take pic- 
tures without any one 
being the wiser. It is but 
little larger than a watch, 
which ite osely resembles. 


~Oy a EASY TO MANIPULATE 
wa? The Expo loads in day- 
light with a 10 or 25 
Exposure Film, costing 
15c and 25c respectively. 
It is simplicity itself to 
operate. Takes pictures 
through the stem, where 
the rapid fire lens is lo- 
cated, The photos(% x % in.) 
may be enlarged to any size. 
Operated as Quick as a Flash 
Time and instantanous shutters, weighs but 3 ounces;nickel plated. 
Endorsed by amateurs and professionals the world over. Thoroughly ractical — 
rinting and developing of file ms just the same as ordinary cameras—in daily use by 
e police, aewapapes reporters, detectives, and the gener public. Important 
Png have been cooured with’ the Watch Camera by enterprising reporters. 
Produces clear, sharp neanmese Beecen CR a: - E13 to any ome on the 
t ndin 
market, size or price notwiths 4 FILMS, 25 Ex ws te: i 10 a sue Se. 
‘tag s Leather her Pocket Ca ng ’ 
eee os as D TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE WORLD. 
JOHNSON smith = CO., 7135 North Clark Street, CHICAGO 





















STRAIGHTEN YOUR TOES 













BANISH THAT BUN 1ON 


ACHFELDT’S 
Perfection Toe Spring 


Worn at night % 4- auxiliary appliance 


Removes the Aatunl Cause 


of the enlarged joint and bunion. Sent on 
approval. Money back if notas represented. 
Send outline of foot. Use my Improved 
Instep Support for weak arches. 
Full particulars and advice free 
in plain. envelope. 
mM. ACUFELDT. Foot Spesialiet, Estab. 1901 
RIDGE BUIL 


Dept. X.G. 1328 Bro Broadway (at 34th Street) WEW YORK 
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J. P., W. Putra.,. P.—Stuart Holmes doesn't 
say where or when he was born, and it is as- 
sumed that he is enjoying a. state of single 
blessedness. His address isin care of Fox, 
Fort Lee, N. J. 


N. R., Los Ancetes, Catir.—Wayland Trask 
jumped from the legit into motion pictures about 
a year and a half ago. If Trask sends us some 
good photos we may be able to use them for 
publication as you suggest. 


J. A., New Yorx City.—Boyd Marshall played 
opposite Jeanne Eagles in “The World and the 
Woman.” His other screen appearances have 
been in “The Disciple of Nietzsche,” “The Mill 
on the Floss,” “Marvelous Marathoner” and 
“The Plugged Nickel.” So you think he knows 
how to wear his clothes? Classy, nifty, spaghetti 
in other words, eh? 


J. K., Roestinc, N. J.—Mary Pickford is 
married to Owen Moore. Their home is in 
New York. 729 Seventh Ave. is Miss Pickford’'s 
business address. 


F. S., Crearrrerp, Pa.—Creighton Hale may 
be addressed in care of the Screen Club, New 
York City. He is on the stage at the present 
time. 


M. A., Erie, Pa.—Edward Kimball was in 
“The Hidden Scar’ and “The Common Law.” 
Address him at 807 E. 175th St., New York City, 
care Selznick Enterprises. 


L. M. S., Brooxvit.te, Inp.—Carolyn Birch is 
the one you refer to in “On Her Wedding 
Night.” Antonio Moreno and Edith Storey were 
featured in that picture. 


M. W., Vancouver, B. C.—Theda Bara’s hair 
is honest-to- goodness hair. Robert Leonard has 
been directing Lasky pictures for about six 
months. Here is the cast of “The Thousand 
Dollar Husband”’ Sven Johnson, Theodore 
Roberts; Olga Nelson, Blanche Sweet; Douglas 
Gordon, Tom Forman; Stephen Gordon, James 
Neill; Lawyer Judson, Horace B. Carpenter; 
Mme. Batavia, Lucile LaVarney; Jack Hardy, 
E. L. Delaney; Maggie, Camille Astor. 


READER, Tucson, Ariz—We will ask_ the 
editor about the interviews you asked for. Very 
good suggestions. Thanks for them. 


A. Q., Vancouver, B. C._—We don’t think Tom 
Forman a pretty good actor. We know he is 
a very good one. He has been appearing in 
pictures for about three and one-half years 
and during fhat time has been with Kalem, 
Lubin, Universal and Lasky. “Young Ro- 
mance,” “The Thousand Dollar Husband” and 
“Unprotected” are some of the pictures in which 
he has been seen. 


Puotoptay Reaper, Los AnceLes, Cat.—Mary 
Pickford is certainly very popular. She is in 
your city now. Doug: Fairbanks made his first 
motion picture in 1915 for Triangle. He is now 
with Artcraft. 


M. B., New York Ciry.—The Scenario Con- 
test closed at midnight on the last day of 1916, 
so you will not have the chance to blossom forth 
and become a second Dickens this time—but 
we hope that you jump at the next opportunity 
and make good. The Charles Ray interview to 
which you refer is on page 106 of January, 
1916, number. You can secure this issue by 
sending fifteen cents to the subscription de- 
partment. Ditto for the 1917 February number. 
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G. S., New Lonpon, Conn.—Here, lady, are 
the addresses you asked for. Florence LaBadie 
in care of Thanhouser, New Rochelle, N. Y.; 
Vivian Martin in care of Morosco, Los Angeles, 
and Marguerite Clark in care of Famous Players, 
New York City. 


v W. H., Victoria, B. C.—Address Doug Fair- 
banks in care of the Lambs Club, New York 
City. Glad you like Puotroptay and thanks for 
your word of appreciation. 





M. G., SpokANeE, Wasu.—Bill Farnum has a 
daughter. Dustin is also married but has no 
children. 





K. V. R., Warrenton, N. Car.—Frank Mayo 
is married to Joyce Moore. The marriage took 
place in England a few years ago. Mr. and 
Mrs. Mayo haven’t any children. He doesn’t 
say what his salary is. Funny he shouldn't tell 
us, isn’t it? 


W. J. S., St. Josern, Mo.—Charlie Chaplin 
receives a salary of $10,000 a week, plus a bonus 
of $150,000 for the year. Max Linder is with 
Essanay. His comedy will not be like Mr. Chap- 
lin’s. It will be funnier, according to M. 
Linder. Creighton Hale is not married. G. M. 
Anderson’s wife is a non-professional. ‘“Civil- 
ization” was made in California. 


H. E. G., St. Jounspury, Vt.—Betty Nansen 
has gone back to Denmark and is appearing in 
pictures for a Danish picture corporation. She 
is married. 


D. V., New Yorx City.—Beverly Bayne is 
not the wife of F. X. B. She isn’t married to 
anyone. Henry Walthall’s wife is a retired 
actress. Crane Wilbur’s wife died the early part 
of this winter. We are glad you find Puoro- 
PLAY entertaining. 


E. C. K., Bronx, N. Y.—Florence Turner was 
with the Turner Films, Ltd., England, but is 
now on this side. 





H. K., Brooxtyn, N. Y.—Ruth and Tom 
Chatterton are not related to each other, as 
Chatterton is not Tom’s sure-enough name. 


Peanuts, Los AnGeLes, Cat.—M. W. Rale 
was cast as the High Master in “The Mysteries 
of Myra.” Why the nickname? 





E. W., Lewiston, Mont.—Billie Burke isn’t 
appearing in pictures now, that is why you don’t 
see her in any new photoplay. 


Dot., NasuHvitte, Tenn.—Marshall Neilan’s 
address is in care of Lasky Feature Play Co., 
Hollywood, Cal. Wallace Reid the same. Mary 
Fuller and Pauline Frederick with Famous 
Players in New York. Bessie Eyton at the 
Glendale, Cal., studio of Selig. Yes, Dot, we 
agree with you—you have good taste in your 
selection of stars. 





K. M. H., Sr. Louris, Mo.—Charles Ray was 
married to a non-professional in the late fall of 
1915. Norma Talmadge was married to Joseph 
Schenk late in 1916. H. B. Warner has left 
Ince and at the present time is with the McClure 
Pictures Corporation. Dorothy Dalton played 


opposite Mr. Warner in “The Raiders.” Nona 
Thomas with William Hart in “The Apostle of 
Vengeance.” 


T. K., BREMERTON, Wasu.—Lillian Gish played 
the part of Elsie Stoneman in “The Birth of a 
Nation.” Miss Gish is about 22 years old. 
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Lillian Walker Perfume 


and 
TOILET WATER 


As attractive and pleasing as its namesake. 
Pronounced by thousands who have used it 
to be the most wonderful and dainty odor ever pro- 
duced. We will send you 50c worth (4 0z.) totry on 
receipt of 25c. Fullsize bottle of Toilet Water only75c. 
This perfume is made by the man- 
ufacturers of the justly celebrated 


“MELOROSE” 


Face Powder, Cold Cream, Rouge 


Endorsed by thousands of women of note. 
Sample of ““MELOROSE” Face Powder 
and Beauty Cream sent with each order. 
WILLARD WHITE COMPANY, Perfumers 
326 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 








When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 


MAGDA CREAM 


6 Owo/ ames’ ‘ Ohat— 
Ay uggost /eauty 


The history of Magda Cream has been written 
by such famous beauties as Maxine Elliott, whose 
name conjures a vision of dazzling loveliness. She 
wrote us, ‘It is delightful ”’— because it is made 
only from beneficial oils, deliciously perfumed, 
guaranteed free from animal fats or injurious 
chemicals. Money returned if you don’t like it. 

Comes in three sizes —25c tubes, the beautiful 
50c Japanese jar illustrated, and 75c tins. Sold by 
druggists and department stores; or if you can’t 
get it from your dealer, sent direct, postpaid. (1) 


THE MAGDA 312 W. Randolph St. 
COMPANY 
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Night Time 
g 4°78 BY) | 


ON the lonely road, through 
the woods or in any 
unfamiliar Country, the 
motorist, hunter, travel- 
ler, fisherman will 
enjoy a sense of com- 
plete security if he 

has a 


Ceebynite 
Compass 


Out of the darkness, the gleam of the Ceebynite 
points your way—no match or artificial light 
is needed. Hunting case, full jeweled, floating 
aluminum dial. Cap automatically lifted off point 
when case is closed, eliminating unnecessary 
wear. Price $3.00, Goid filled $5.00. 

OTHER TAYLOR-MADE COMPASSES 
Leedawl $1.00; Litenite $2.00; Aurapole $2.50 ; 
Meradial $2.50; a complete, handsome “ Made-in- 
America” Line. 


If your dealer—Optician, Druggist, Sporting Goods— 
cannot supply you don’t accept the “‘just_as good”, 
insist that he get a Taylor-Made Compass for you or 
order direct from us. 


Write for folder or send 10 cts. for book 
“The Compass, the Sign Post of the World.” 


Taylor [Instrument Companies, Rochester, N.Y. 


Makers of Scientific Instruments of Superiority. 


Taylor-Made-in-America Compasses are Fast 
Dealers—{3). Write for our proposition today. 











a 


~ KENNEBEC CANOES 


give more real pleasure at less cost than most any- 
thing else in the world. Send for our Free 1917 
Canoe Book. Address, Kennebec Boat & Canoe 
Co., 24 R.-R. Square, Waterville, Maine. 














— Write Now &* this money-saving camera 


— catalog Now. Every- 
thing in cameras, lenses, kodaks. 
a photo accessories at lowest prices. 
s 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL — 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
WRITE FOR CATALOG No. 251 
DAVID STERN COMPANY 
In Business Since 1885 


ae” 1047 Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 


Save Camera Money 


The Shadow Stage 


(Continued from page 82) 


Why, we don’t know. Not because her 
father is World, and chooses to star her— 
not at all! Bill Brady is more rigorous 
with his own family produetions than he is 
with any other shows he puts out. It seems 
to be a matter of direction. Are these di- 
rectors afraid to tell her things, because 
she’s her father’s daughter? If so, they are 
doing her a cruel injustice. She is a 
willing child, when she is shown how. Con- 
sider, for instance, her voluptuous, low- 
necked death in “The Hungry Heart ;” it 
contains not an item of conviction or reality. 

Tillie Wakes Up. If some one will write 
a scenario for Marie Dressler using just a 
little bit of her capacity for pathos, and 
her leaning to occasional serious moments, 
he will create a female David Warfield. 
Miss Dressler’s present vehicle is what we 
might describe as silently noisy and fast, 
but it is not very funny. It is too obvious. 

The Man of Mystery. It is to be hoped 
that E. H. Sothern does not say goodbye 
to the sun stage, whatever adieux he may 
hurl at the boards of evening expression. 
After two pictures, the first of which was 
intolerable and the second a remarkable 
improvement, he has found himself before 
the camera. His newest play, a diplomatic 
intrigue of European locale, is not re- 
markable for its originality of plot or 
novelty of motive, but in it Sothern pre- 
sents a figure whose graces and repose 
belong to an elegant day beyond our hurry- 
ing time. Briefly, Mr. Sothern has at last 
succeeded in translating much of the fire 
and poetry of his living presence to the 
shadows. For that reason, see this picture. 
For that reason, we fervently hope for 
more Sotherns. 


Indiscretion. Here is proof that there 
is much more to Lillian Walker’s person- 
ality than dimples and nature’s dentistry. 
Don’t miss the overture, for if you do, 
you'll probably miss the scene in which 
Miss Walker, in a one-piece bathing-suit 
of Ostend calibre, flashes whitely in and 
out of a swimming pool. ‘“Indiscretion” 
purports to tell the story of a sweet, wil- 
ful girl, not naughty, but whimsical, in- 
quisitive and misunderstood. Logically it’s 
pretty poor stuff, nor is it well handled in 
direction, but Miss Walker is attractive, 
in her skirts as well as out of them. 

The Darling of Paris. A_ series of 
tableaux carrying Miss Theda Bara, em- 





$650 A MONTH BUYS A 
wits: L. C. SMITH 


Perfect machines only of standard size 
with keyboard of standard universal 
arrangement—has Backspacer—Tabula- 
tor — two color ribbon— Bal! Bearing 
construction, every operating conven- 
ience. Five days’ free trial. Fully guar- 
anteed. Catalog and special price free. 


H. A. SMITH, 851-231 N. Sth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PHOTOPLAYS—STORIES—POEMS 


WRITE FOR FREE COPY “Hints to Wri- 
ters of Photoplays, Short Stories, Poems.’’ 
Also catalog of best books for writers. 


ATLAS PUBLISHING CO. 
D-94 Atlas Bldg. CINCINNATI, O. 




















Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 








press of vampires,-back to Paris of the 
Middie Ages. Founded upon MHugo’s 
“Hunchback of Notre Dame,” the screening 
is characteristically vigorous and opulent, 
and the surface manifestations of time and 
people are gone into in much motional 
detail. Miss Bara throws herself into her 
delineation with the wholeheartedness for 
which she is noted, and is an Esmeralda 
passably true to novel and period. One 
of Miss Bara’s deficiencies is humor. She 
hasn’t any, and doubtless is convinced that 
she has. Humor is a saving grace in se- 
rious situations as well as moments of 
laughter. It cannot be defined nor can 
its workings be delineated. Like electric- 
ity, it is just there—or not, and there’s 
all the difference in the world. Glen White 
as Quasimodo and Walter Law as Claude 
Frollo give good support. 


The Primitive Call. A “Strongheart’’ 
type yarn, starting out quite bravely and 
ending a motion picture melo. Gladys 
Coburn bears a remarkable resemblance. to 
June Caprice. 


One Touch of Sin.. A Western story of 
power, virility and great realism. It fea- 
tures Gladys Brockwell, one of the best 
young character actresses in the world, and 
provides her good support. Distinctly 
worth your time and money. 


Twin Kiddies. Helen Marie Osborne— 
“Mary Sunshine’’—is in many respects the 
most remarkable child actress in pictures. 
Considering her extreme babyhood—she is 
not yet five years old—she is equalled by 
no one. In this rather commonplace though 
well-handled story of a strike she plays a 
dual role: a good child and a naughty 
child, and genuinely characterizes each 
part. Her director, Henry King, is prob- 
ably accountable for much of her tiny 
triumph. If you want to see a living, 
romping, laughing, pouting, hugging, fight- 
ing baby of irresistible fascination drop 
the dime here. 


The Image-Maker. Baroness de Witz 
(Valkyrien), long and lovely blonde, is 
the central figure of a reincarnation story 
which, though handled in a commonplace 
manner, is a genuine novelty in theme, and 
opens the imagination to vistas of expres- 
sion undreamed of by most of our rut- 
bound scenarioists. This tale of a Florida 
love-affair, and its recasting in the land 
of the Pharaohs, is remarkably well fur- 
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Perfect Hearing for the/f 


Science has found a way for you to hear— 
perfectly. You can hear anywhere and under 
all conditions; in business, club, church, 
in conversation. 


or theatre as well as 
The wonderful 


Little Gem Ear Phone 


doubles the joy of living. Look at it and you 
SEE the simplest and smallest hearing 
device in the world; use it and you FEEL 
you have the most wonderful piece of 
mechanism yet devised for afflicted humanity. 


The absolute superiority of the Little Gem was recog- 
nized at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, where it received 
the Gold Medal, highest award for ear phones, in 
competition with the world. 


Write for booklet “Cause Thine Ear 
to Hear’’ and learn how you may 
obtain our $10 Auto Ear Massage Free. 


GEM EAR PHONE CO., Inc. 


802-J Marbridge Bldg. 
Broadway and 34th St., New York 


Pillow Teo! F REE! 


This beautiful Blue Bird 
Pillow Top (size 17x21 in.) 
stamped on white Embroide 
Cloth, FREE to any lady sen —~ 4 
ing only 10c in stamps or sil- 
ver to pay for postage and ma- 
terial to embroider it. You 
get Pillow Top, Stamped, 
Ready to Work — One Complete instruction Diagram — Two 
Skeins Collingbourne Floss, Send today. If not pleased, your money refunded. 
COLLINGBOURNE MILLS -2443 _ELGIN, ILLINOIS | 


I Successfully Taught 
By Mail Mest compteteans 
by bench and bar. Thorough bre- 


ITION EXTREMELY wv Low. 
camer antes to coach asa LA An vyeus CONVEN- 
and largest non-resident law yt .or’Y Sod cae 


and graduates. 
ReouceD Tur coapont least Se | ——— ieee SPECIAL 
law free. WRITE TODAY while Special ‘er ie still open. 


American Correspondence School of Law p'.'534 Menhattna 


CHICAGO _ 


Bush Car Delivered Free 


Ride ina Bush Car. Pay for it out 
of your commissions on sales, my 


































Deico e tg. 
BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush ile... Es a =. 


cet caneadn 


3 this 
Silver Plated Lyric Cormete FREE TRIAL before oe 


decide to buy. Write for our big offer 
WuRLITZER Free Band Catalog i: mente crres 


Case Free 


ia few cents a otras Instru- 
Sn - co ments. Free Trial. We ants Foy U. Sees 


Lyric Cornet. atm Be Cincinnatl, Okie Wabash Rive., Chicage 
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That’s what an ‘“‘Old Town Canoe’’ means. Invigorating, 
healthful exercise; pleasure trips out in the open, enjoying 
Nature. Every leisure hour filled with good times in your 


Old Sown Cance 


Light, strong and easy tomanage. Swift, safe, graceful and 
beautiful. Write for catalog. 4000 canoes ready to ship—$34 
up—from dealer or factory. 


Old Town Canoe Co., 664 Main St., Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 














By Mail Postpaid ¢ 
Froud for 3Weeks YAU 


INSPIRATION 
Violet 


possesses thatinfinite elusive 
Violety fragrance in all its 
imprisoned permanency. 

For lovers of the true Violet it 


is as wonderful as a rare pearl. 
This sample bottle, enough for 3 weeks, 20c 


Special size bottle, $2.00 
Please mention your dealer's name 
GLEBEAS IMPORTATION CO. 


35 Warren St., Desk B 
NEW YORK 





Every Married Couple 


and all who contemplate marriage 


SHOULD OWN 


this complete informative book 
“The Science of a 
New Life” 


By JOHN COWAN, M. D. 


Unfolds the secrets of married happiness, so often 
revealed too late! It contains 29 chapters includ- 
ing: Marriage and Its Advantages. Age at Which 
to Marry. Law of Choice. Love Analysed. Qualities 
One Should Avoid in Choosing. Anatomy of Re- 
production. Amativeness: Continence. Children. 
Genius. Conception. Pregnancy. Confinement. 
TWILIGHT SLEEP. Nursing. Sterility. Howa 
Happy Married Life is Secured. Special Edition. Price $2, postpaid. Descrip- 
tive circular giving full and complete table of contents mailed FREE. 


J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Co., 17° Rose Street 
A High School Course 
In Two Years (2232.22 


complete, and simplified 
high school course that you can finish in two years. Meets all 
oa ge entrance requirements. Prepared by leading members 
of the faculties of universities and academies, 
Write for booklet. Send your name and address for our booklet 
and full particulars. No obligations whatever. Write today—now, 


American School of Correspondence, Dept. 1534P, Chicago, U.S. A. 














NABISCO SUGAR WAFERS 


The popular dessert confection for all occasions. Serve with ices, fruits 
or beverages. ANOLA—Another chocolate-flavored sugar wafer sweet. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





nished in the matter of Egyptian settings. 
The scenario far outshines the mediocre 
acting which it brightly enfolds. 

Kick In. A turgid melodrama of New 
York’s low life. Taken from Willard 
Mack’s play and forcefully acted by a cast 
headed by William Courtenay. 

A Modern Monte Cristo. A_ nickel- 
odeon liver-jerker of the 1910 period. 

Her New York. Sweet, sticky story. 
Quite untrue to life, but with a lot of 
saccharine sentiment, some humor and the 
pretty person of Gladys Hulette. Un- 
doubtedly popular. 


Easy Street. Mr. Chaplin again. He 
has not only the floor, but a street, and 
four floors on each side of the street. Here 
he becomes a policeman, is assigned to a 
terrible district named by the title of our 
story, and is elected to abate Mr. Eric 
Campbell, public nuisance but an un- 
doubted Samson. Playing little David to 
this Goliath Mr. Chaplin gets the Camp- 
bellian head fast in the bones of a street- 
lamp, and turns on the gas. Anon, he 
drops a cook stove upon his enemy, from 
the third story. 


These diversions make for a merry eve- 
ning, although the opening scene, bur- 
lesquing a rescue mission, is not in high 
taste. La Purviance is again the lily in 
this bouquet of garlic, neither toiling nor 
spinning, but sufficient. 

Patria. Following the unwritten serial 
law this chaptered violence is packed with 
mechanical desperation and explosive inci- 
dent. Things happen as fast as they do in 
a rarebit dream, and with almost as much 
reason. It seems strange that no one puts 
out a sensible serial of real life. Had 
not the Mexican interlude sent Rupert 
Hughes away from “Gloria’s Romance” 
just as that unlamented repeater was be- 
ginning, I believe we would have had a 
real-life story there. I think the continued 
and ferocious Jap-baiting in “Patria” is 
more than questionable. 

Glory. Said to be the first Kolb & Dill 
photoplay, made and put away while sev- 
eral other pictures of theirs were manu- 
factured and released. As it stands, it is 
too long. Cut back to a five-reeler, 
“Glory” would be one of the most enter- 
taining pictures on the current programmes. 
It has much very good comedy, which reg- 
isters fully, has a plot of much common 
sense, and is elaborate in cast and mate- 
rial equipment. 
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STUDIO DIRECTORY 


For the convenience of our readers who may 
desire the addresses of film companies we give 
the principal ones below. The first is the business 
office; (*) indicates proper office to send manu- 
scripts; (s) indicates a studio; at times all three 
may be at one address. 

AMERICAN FILM Mre. Co., 6227 Broadway, Chi- 
cago; Santa Barbara, Cal. (*) (s). 

ARTCRAFT PICTURES CORP. pe hn Pickford), 729 
Seventh Ave., New York City. 

BALBOA AMUSBPMENT PRODUCING Co., Long 
Seach, Cal. (*) (s). 

CALIFORNIA Morion PictTurE Co., San Rafael, 
Cal. (*) (s). 

CHRISTIB FitM Corp., Main and Washington, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

CONSOLIDATED FILM Co., 1482 Broadway, New 
York City. 

EDISON, THOMAS, INC., 2826 Decatur Ave., New 
York City. (>) és). 

EssANAY FILM Mra. Co., 1333 Argyle St., Chi- 
cago. (*) (s). 

FAMOUS PLAYERS FILM Co., 485 Fifth Ave., 
New York City; 128 W. 56th St., New York City. 
¢ 4 INE Arts, 4500 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles, 

a 

Fox FiLtmM Corp., 130 W. 46th St., New York 
City (*); 1401 Western Ave., Los Angeles (*) 
(s); Fort Lee, N. J. (s). 

FROHMAN AMUSEMENT Corp., 140 Amity St., 
Flushing, L. I.; 18 E. 41st St., New York City. 

GAUMONT Co., 110 W. Fortieth St., New York 
City; Flushing, N. Y. (s); Jacksonville, Fla. (s). 

GOLDWYN FILM CorP., 16 BE. 42nd St., New York 
City ; Ft. Lee, N. J. (s). 

HORSLEY StTupIo, Main and Washington, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

c pues. H. INcn (Kay-Bee Triangle), Culver City, 
al. 

KALEM Co., 235 W. 23d St., New York City (*); 
251 W. 19th St., New York City (s) ; 1425 Flem- 
ing St., Hollywood, Cal. (s): Taliyrand Ave., 
Jacksonville, Fla. (s); Glendale, Cal. (s). 

KEYSTONH Fitm Co., 1712 Allesandro St., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

KLEINE, GEORGE, 166 N. State St., Chicago. 

LASKY FEATURE PLAy Co., 485 Fifth Ave., New 
York City; 6284 Selma Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 

LOND STAR FILM Corp. (Chaplin), 1025 Lillian 
Way, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Metro Pictures Corp., 1476 Broadway, New 
York (*) (all manuscripts for the following 
studios go to Metro’s Broadway address.): Rolfe 
Photoplay Co. and Columbia Pictures Corp., 3 W. 
61st St., New York City (s); Popular Plays and 
Players, Fort Lee, N. J. (s); Quality Pictures 
Corp., Metro office; Yorke Film Co., Hollywood, 
Cal. (s). 

Morosco PHOTOPLAY Co., 222 W. 42d St., New 
Rees ay (*) ; 201 Occidental Blvd., Los Angeles, 

an (6). 

Moss, B. S., 729 Seventh Ave., New York City. 

MUTUAL FILM CORP., Consumers Bldg., Chicago. 

MABEL NORMAND FILM Corp., Hollywood, Cal. 

PALLAS PICTURES, 220 W. 42d -St., New York 
City ; 205 N. Occidental Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 

PATHD EXCHANGE, 25 W. 45th St., New York 
City; Jersey City, N. J. (s). 

POWELL, FRANK, PRODUCTION Co., Times Bldg., 
New York City. 

SELIG PoLyscopp Co., Garland Bldg., Chicago 
(*) ; Western and Irving Park Blvd., Chicago (Ss); 
3806 Mission Road, Los Angeles, Cal. (s). 

LEWIS SELZNICK ENTERPRISES (Clara Kimball 
Young Film Corp.), (Norma Talmadge Film 
Corp.), (s); 126 W. 46th St., New York City 
¢*) 


SIGNAL Fitm Corp., 4560 Pasadena Ave., Los 
Angeles, Cal. (*) (s). 

THANHOUSER FILM Corp., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
(*) (s); Jacksonville, Fla. (s). 

UNIVERSAL FILM Mra. Co., 1600 Broadway, 
New York City; Universal City, Cal. 

Vim CoMEDY Co., Providence, R. I. 

VITAGRAPH COMPANY OF AMERICA, E. 15th and 
Locust Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Hollywood, Cal. 

Voeunp Comepy Co., Gower St. and Santa Mon- 
ica Blvd., Hollywood, Cal. 

WHARTON Inc., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Worip Frtm Corp., 130 W. 46th St., New York 
City (*); Fort Lee, 'N. J. (s). 
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Comp are It With a 





—Send it 


ESE new, man-made gems will be a revelation to 

you. After centuries of research, science hasatlast pro- 

uced a gem of 

sembles the diamond that you'll not beable to distinguish it. 
You may see it for yourself—without charge. 

We will send you any of the Lachnite Gems that you may 

select for aten days’ freetrial. We want you to put it to 

every diamond test. Bohol it cut que une the diamond 

le, fire, acid—use every diamon 


about. Then, if you 


send 
it back at our expense, Write for our new, free jewelry book. 


Pay As You Wish 


If you wish to keep 
the rock-bottom pri 
Terms as low as 3% 


pe mortgages or red tape. You = on ly the direct, rock- 
bottom price—a mere fraction of w: 


Set in Solid Gold 


Lachnite Gems are never set in anything but solid gold, 


n our new jewelry 
rings, La Vallieres, 


etc. from which you have to choose. 


Diamond 


If You Can Tell the Difference 















































Back at Our Expense 


ing brilliance that so closely re- 


test that you ever penne 
can distinguish it from adiamond 


the remarkable new gem, you may nay 
ceat the rate of only a few cents a 
4cents a gay without interest. No 


at a diamond costs. 


ook you will see scores of beauti 
necklaces, stick pins, cuff links, etc., 





Send Coupon / Harold 


For New Jewelry Book / Lachman Co, 


12.N. Michigan Av. 


Put, your name and address Dept. 1534 Chicago 


in the coupon or on . — / 
or post car — Ra sy 


our new Mogg Boe 
ou 


Gentlemen: Please send 
me absolutely free and pre- 


solutely free ook S “Y paid your new jewelry 
under no obligations to and full particulars of your 
buy anything—or to pay free trial, ae eri ag 
for anything, The jew- { assume no 

elry book is free. Send any 


your name an 
dress now. 


Harold 
Lachman Co. 


/ 
/ 


/ Name 





12 N. Michigan Ave. J 
Dept. 1534 / 
Chicago, Illinois , 
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GUARANTEED 





The Publishers guarantee every adver- 
tisement in these pages. 
faction is not received, either they or 
the advertiser will refund your money. 


Where satis- 











‘OK 
MUSIC ince FREE 


By the Oldest and Most Reliable School of Music 
in America — Established 1895 


Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, Ete. 


am 


Beginners or advanced players. One lesson weekly. Lilustrations 
make everything plain. Only expense about 2c per day to cover 
cost of postage and music used. Write for Free booklet which 


explains everything in full. 
Lakeside Bidg., Chicage 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF musIc, 68 
~ he ne eee | a 
Do YouLike to Draw ? 
Cartoonists Are Well Paid 


We will not give you any grand prize if you answer 
this ad. Nor will we claim to make you rich ina 
week. But if you are anxious to develop your 
talent with a successful cartoonist, so you can 
make money, send a copy of this picture, with 
6c in stamps for portfolio of cartoons and sample 
lesson plate, and let us explain. 


The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
850 Leader Bidg., Cleveland, O. 


COPY THIS SKETCH | 


and let me see what you can do with it. Illustrators 
and cartoonists earn from $20 to $125 a week or 
more. My practical system of personal individual 
lessons by mail will develop your talent. Fifteen 
years’ successful work for newspapers and maga- 
zines qualifies me to teach you. 

Send me your sketch of President Wilson with 6c 
in stamps and I will send you a test lesson plate,also 
collection of drawings showing possibilities for YOU. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL fhv'catroonine 


1507 Schofield Building, Cleveland, o. 
LEARN RIGHT AT HOME BY MAIL 


DRAWING — PAINTING 


Be a Cartoonist,- Newspaper, Magazine or 
Commercial Illustrator; paint in Water 
Colors or Oil. Let us develop your talent. 
Free Scholarship Award. Your name and 
‘2m address brirgs you full particulars by return 
mail and our Illustrated Art Annual Free. 


FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 624, OMAHA, NEB. 
The Student Illustrator 


a practical art magazine publishes lessons and 
articles on every phase of cartooning, designing 
lettering, newspaper, magazine and c ‘ommercial 
illustrating. It is an art education in itself. 
The latest and most up-to-date methods in the 
big paying field of commercial art thoroughly 
explained by experts. Amateur work published 
and criticized. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
$1.00 per year. Three months trial 25 cents. 


Dept. 16, Schwartz Bidg., WASHINGTON D.C. 


. Print Your Own 
Cards, Handbills, 


Programs, Tickets, Circulars “Ete. 
With an Excelsior Press. Ine reases your 
receipts, cuts your expenses, LEasy to 
use, printed wales sent. Boy can do good 
work, Small outlay, pays for itself in a 
short time. Will last for years. Write 
factory TO-DAY for catalogue of presses, 
type, outfit, samples. It will pay you, 
THE PRESS CO. D-43, Meriden, Conn. 


BE r “A for E 3 profession. in KEI Spare ate great 
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* AMERIC AN SCHOOL ‘OF | BAN 


957 East State Street. COLUMBUS S10 





7¥actory °° Rider 


SAVES YOU MONEY 


mm Buy direct and save $10 to $20 on a bicycle. 
» RANGER BICYCLES now come in 44styles, colors 
and sizes. Greatly improved; prices reduced. 
er reliable models $15.75 up. WE DELIVER 
REE to you on approval and 80 days’ trial and 
riding test. 
Our big FREE catalog shows everything 
new in bicycles and sundries. Write for it. 
lamps, wheels, parts and supplies 
at half usual prices. 
; A... not buy a blevels, tires, orsundries until 
: a get our wonderful new offers, low prices 
andl ralterms. A postal brings everything. 


CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. 1-40 Chicago 


SPEAK A FOREIGN LANGUAGE ! 


The War has created unlimited opportunities for those who 
know Spanish, French, German or Italian. Better your posi- 
tion or increase your business. You can learn quickly and easily, 
at home, during spare moments, by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
And Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 
You listen to the living voice of a native professor a 
nounce the foreign language, over and over, until 
know it. All members of the family can enjoy its use. 4 
records fit all talking machines. Write for Booklet, par- 
ticulars of Free Trial and Easy Payments. 


The Language-Phone Method, 940 Putnam Bidg., 2 W. 45th St., N. ¥. 


Photos or post-cards 


Send for Your Movie Favorites 
™ Allthe leading stars on post-cards. Send a quarter 
for eighteen of your own choice or a dollar for a 
hundred. Billie Burke, Mary Pickford, Clara Kimball 
Young, Francis X. Bushman, Theda Bara, and over 400 
others that fay know. 
ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPHS inattractive poses. Size 8x10, 
of all Feature Stars at 50¢. Get 3 beautiful photos 
of your favorite in different views and poses, 
6 ~r “ A Ly * yt S. a MoO nearly all of them. 
sent with all rae 


THE FILM PORTRAIT ¢ c0., irk 1st Place, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
ee 


Ranger 
Electric 
Lighted 
Motorbike 














at me teach you Rag-Time Piano Playing by Mail. 

ou learn easily—in just a few lessons, at home. 
My system is so simple you’ll play a real ragtime 
piece at yar 5th lesson. Whether you can play now, 
or not, I’ll teach you to play anything i in happy 
ragtime. “Monéy Back Guarantee.”” Write at 
once for special low terms and testimonials. 

AXEL CHRISTENSEN, “‘Czar of Ragtime,” 

20 E. Jackson Bivd., Dept. D-14, Chicago, lll. 








Fine Tone 


$20 UKULELE Manette: ORR: 


GUITAR OR CORNE 


We have a wonderful new system of teaching note music by mail 
To first pupils in each locality, we'll give a $20 superb Violin, Man- 
dolin, Ukulele, Guitar or Cornet absolutely free. Voss small charge 
for lessons only expense. We guarantee to make you a player or 
no charge. Complete outfit free. Write at once—no obligation. 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept. 158, Chicago, Ill, 


VETERINARY COURSE AT HOME 


f. Taught in simplest English during 
spare time. Diploma granted. Cost 
within reach of all. Satisfaction guaran- 

teed. Have been teaching by corre- 
spondence twenty vears. Graduates as- 
sistedin many ways. Every person interested 


in stock should take it. Write 
for catalogue and full particulars FREE 


London Vet. Correspondence Schoo} 
Dept. 37, London, Ontario, Can. 





Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. . 
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The Publishers guarantee every adver- 
tisement in these pages. Where ‘atis- 
faction is not received, either they or 
the advertiser will refund your money. 














“DON'T SHOUT” 


“Thear you. Ican hear now 
as well as anybody. ‘How?’ 
With the MORLEY PHONE. 
I’ve a pair in my ears now, but 
they are invisible. I would not 
know I had them in, myself, only that 
I hear all right. 
“The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses 
are to the eyes. Invisible, com- 
. fortable, weightless and harm- 
less. AMmyone can adjust it.” 
Over one hundred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 789, Perry Bldg., Phila. 


Neer te 3 


HOME by the Original 
German —French—English—Italian—-Spanish +, 
learned a Se Cortina Method at home 
with DiscOortinaphone LanguageRecords, 5 



















Quietly Learned AT 











~~ 1 r 3 
Inquire at your local phonograph dealer 
whocarries or can et our w spots sfor you, % 
or write to us forF REE 
let today; easy aonb — 
CORTINA ACADEMY of LANGUAGES 
Suite 2095,12 E.46th Street, N.Y. 





TUNG 
AG-PATENT YOUR IDEA' 














$9,000 
; offered 
for certain inventions. Book “‘How to 
Obtain a Patent” and “ What to Invent”’ 

3 sent free. Send rough sketch for free report 


as to patentability. Manufacturers constantly 
writing us for patents we have obtained. Patents 
advertised for sale at our expense. 


i CS S| 
a « CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Attorneys 
\e Established 20 years. 
1084 F Street, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Become a lawyer, and big success 
awaits you. gally trained men win 
high positions fe far business and public 
life. porente rtunities now than 
ever. independ ent—be a leader. Earn 
$3,000 to $10,000 Annually 
We guide you step by step. You can 
train at home eo Garng spare time. We 
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_prepere, 7 you examination in 
Igcney 4 unded according to our 
fer en if Gopeeree, Degree ETCe Oo of LL.B. — 
erred. Tl Thousands of successful students enro c 
Big Law Library and modern course _ Bublie Speak: 
a fone ree if, you nol pow Get o ee oe OOS w 


Guide’’ *‘Evidence’’ books free. 
LaSalle y Mere University, Dept. 4302-F Chicago, i. 
Tl? os 
E A “CAMERA MA 

and Earn $40 to $100 Weekly 

“The Camera Man” is one of the best paid 
men in the “‘Movie’”’ business, actors included. 
He travels all over the world at the company’s 


expense. Complete Course in 1 to 3 months. 
Write for Catalog 8 


New York Institute of Photography 
Photography taught in all its branches 
141 West 36th Street, NEW YORK. E. BRUNEL, Director 


DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


I know because I was Deaf and had Head Noises 
for over 30 years. My invisible Anti-septic Ear 
Drums restored my hearing and stopped Head 
Noises, and will do it for you. They are Tiny 
Megaphones. Cannot be seen when worn. Easy 
to put in, easy to take out. Are “‘Unseen Com- 
forts.” Inexpensive. Write for Booklet and my 
sworn statement of how I recovered my hearing. 


A. O. Leonard, Suite 223, 150 5th Ave., N. Y. City 











LEARN MUSIC 


AT HOME! 


New Method—Learn To 
Play By Note—Piano, 
Organ, Violin, Banjo, Man- 
dolin, Cornet, Harp, Cello, 
Guitar, Piccolo, Clarinet, Trombone, 
Flute, or to sing. Special Limited 
Offer of free weekly lessons, You 7 
only for music and postage, whic 
small, No extras. Money back cen 
antee. Beginnersor advanced pupils. 
Everything illustrated, plain, simple, 
systematic. Free lectureseach course. 
16 years’ success, Start at once. 
Write for Free Booklet ic Boe 1 Ow. 
U.S.SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 144 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








SCHOOLS—Est. 20 Years 
The Acknowledged Authority on 
DRAMATIC 
STAGE 
| od = LOR NOD of Y-& @ 
AND 
DANCE ARTS 





ALVIEN 


Each department a large school in 
itself. Academic, Technical and 
Practical Training. Students’ School 
Theatre and Stock Co. Afford New 
York Appearances. Write for cuta- 
logue, mentioning study desired. 


A. T. IRWIN, Secretary 
225 West 57th Street, near Broadway, New York 























: @,e ' 
Short-Story Writing 
Acourse of 40 lessons in the history, form, structure, 
and writing of the Short-Story, taught by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, for years Editor of Lippineott’s. Over 
one hundred Home Study Courses under Professors 
in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and leading colleges. 


250-page catalog free. Write today. 


TheHomeCorrespondenceSchool 
Dept. 95, Springfield, Mass. 






























When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 


SAVE FROM 
$25 to $75, 





TYPEWRITER 


Up-to-date machines of standard 
makes—Remingtons, etc., thoroughly 
rebuilt, trademarked and guaranteed 
the same as new. We operate the 
largest rebuilt typewriter factories in the world, 
Efficient service through Branch Stores in leading 
cities insures satisfaction. Send for catalogue, 


American Writing Machine Co., Inc., 339 Broadway, WN. Y. 


10c a Day 


= i 4 fontrument. 
or it at the rate o. 








Now Buys This 
Superb Baader 
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borg veamts day. 10 days free trial. 
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Thousands of superb inetrd ea teakoan trom. ¥; a. You eet the benefit 
mammoth facilities by ‘baying in large quan 


f ial N bliga’ See 
Write Today ee aT ra er and 


deems illustrations of th rb tru that her 
choose from.” Head 0 1S Ss ae oe es 


Ee ath RUDOL pM WURLITZER COMPARY Gatch Ave.. Chicazo. tik ul. 


I will send my 25 cent BOOK 


STRONG ARMS 


for 10c in stamps or coin 
Illustrated with 20 full-page halftone cuts, show- 
ing exercises that will quickly develop, ° 
and gain great strength in your shoulders, arms, 
and hands, without any apparatus. 
PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 
200 Barker Bidg., 110 W. 42d Street, NEW YORK 
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What $1 Will 
Bring You 


More than a thousand pic- 
tures of photoplayers and 
illustrations of their work 
and pastime. 


Scores of interesting articles 
about the people you see on 
the screen. 


Splendidly written short 
stories, some of which you 
will see acted at your mov- 
ing picture theater. Anda 
great new novel to begin in 
an early issue. 


All of these and many more 
features in the eight num- 


bers of Photoplay Magazine 
which you will receive for$1. 


You have read this issue of Photoplay 
so there is no necessity for telling 
you that it is the most superbly illus- 
trated, the best written and the most 
attractively printed magazine pub- 
lished today. 


Slip a dollar bill in an 
envelope addressed to 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
350 North Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


and receive the May issue 
and seven issues thereafter. 








PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
350 North Clark St., CHICAGO 


Gentlemen: I enclose herewith $1.00 for 
which you will kindly enter my subscription for 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE for eight months, effec- 
tive with the May 1917 issue. 


Street Address... ccccccccccces 








More Clothes and Less Sex 


OO much sex and too few clothes are 

now no longer worrying the National 
Board of Review (once known as Censors). 
It did for a while and then they decided 
to nail down the lid on the nude in mo- 
tion picture art and with this act they 
believe the danger of overproduction of 
sex problem plays will be reduced. 

It is said that all members of the na- 
tional association have agreed not to allow 
the use of the unclad feminine form in 
their pictures. 

Action by the national board followed 
widespread disapproval and a consequent 
investigation covering the whole nation. 

The danger of overproduction of sex 
problem plays, recognized by the board, 
resulted in the producers’ branch of the 
association voting “‘that any attempt on the 
part of any unscrupulous manager to use 
the motion picture for indecent or immoral 
purposes must be dealt with summarily and 
every support offered to the law- -enforcing 
authorities in the anppesion of such pic- 
tures.” 

The board of review, however, points 
out that “discussion of sex problems” be- 
longs to a distinctly different category and 
deserves dramatic treatment on the screen 
as well as on the stage. 


Ruling Blocks Title Lifting 


RULING important to all film pro- 

ducers is that of Justice Mitchell Er- 
langer of New York, in which he granted 
Selig an injunction to restrain the Uni- 
corn Film service from using the words 
“The Rosary” as a title of a photoplay. 
He also finds for damages for the alleged 
unauthorized use of the title. 

Justice Erlanger’s decision points out 
that the titles of motion pictures are the 
property of the original producer when 
such names have won a trade value to the 
owner. 


Austrian Film Ruling Worries 
Germans 


EUTONIC film makers are said to be 

deeply incensed over the prohibition 
of German-made movies into Austria. ‘The 
latter government has taken this step it is 
stated to prevent the importation of “un- 
necessary luxuries.” The only balm is the 
ruling that ‘“‘patriotic and military films” 
may be sent to Austria as before. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 













The Mash Note Conspiracy 
(Continued from page 96) 


ger, “that these hotel, self and honorable 
Mister Simp, which are august m. p. Star 
and my dining guest, are provoked into 
one blunder of much embarrassment. It 
are appear that by fool carelessness there 
are become mixed in with dance invitations 
some papers of personality to Mister Simp. 
Deeply deplore. Kindly all who are re- 
ceive such mistakes promote Mister Simp’s 
papers here to him at these table of mine 
with suddenness. That Captain of Waiter 
will pass through your tables and collect. 
‘Thank you.” 

I am find out subsequently later from 
bus boy what were those personal paper 
which go smash-noting around room; are 
informed by that boy they compose chop 
suey of bills which that Star have not paid 
up at home, like those milkman three 
months, that high-cost butcher two month, 
also some displeased grocer and laundry- 
man and more of others which are been 
sending house bills to Star care of Wife of 
Star, lengthily without breaking into Star’s 
bankbook. 


Also one distressful previously non paid 
hotel bill, which that manager framed up 
with Friend of Wife maybe so to acquire 
personal satisfying about. 


Bus Boy perform to me that all and 
eachly of those papers of privateness were 
sent up to Simp’s table exceptly one, which 
were that smash note indulged toward him 
by that Mabel person, which were at next 
table to Simp’s with White Moustache 
Father and Too Much Glittering Mother. 


That were not transmit to Simp account 
Father retain possession while are instruct- 
ing himself whether shall attend to with 
club or turn over Simp job to family ash- 
barrel man which consort with blacksnake 
implement. 





Not Afraid 


O N the day that several motion picture 

producers testified before the New 
York legislative committee that the film in- 
dustry was in a disastrous financial condi- 
tion, fourteen new companies were incor- 
porated at Albany to produce screen plays. 
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i FACE POWDER. 
Wf “‘Entrancingly lovely,’’ says history “YW 
4 of Barbara of Cleveland. Loveliness |} 
} of complexion has been the gift of Freeman's ‘ 


for 30 years to women of fashion. All toilet 


counters. Write for free sample. 
_ THE FREEMAN PERFUME CoO. 
DEPT, 101 CINCINNATI, 0. 












Let Me Quote Youa ~—— Price On My 
aaa. > we Fireless 
Cooker 


Cook every meal on it. If you 
are not satisfied and delighted 
1 will refund every cent. Get my 

Special Low Factory Price 


direct to vou. Cooker is aluminum 
lined throughout. Full set of 
famous ‘‘Wear Ever’ aluminum 
cooking utensils comes with 
it. Ask for free book of valu- 
able receipes. 


William Campbell Co. 
Dept. 87, DETROIT, MICH, 

















POMPEIAN 


OLIVE OIL 


ALWAYS FRESH 
THE STANDARD IMPORTED OLIVE OIL 


Z Delivered you FREE 


> Your choice of 44 styles, colors and sizes in the 

famous line of “RANGER” bicycles, shown in full 

color in the big new Free Catalog. We a. all the 
“3 ht Days. from Chicago to your to 


lh ~“y 
Days Free Trial 227% son, the 
ys riding test in your own town for a 
oe mente. Do on buy until you get our 


pt dl 4 one | low Papetiommataits 
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S TIRES ¢ 


and p 

LAMPS, Hi HORNS, pedals, 
eels and rope parts fecal ma 

of blapeles a at half usua ces. No pebenseieoeae 

offer you such values = and auch 

SEND NO ~~ et for the big 


CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept.1-40 Chicago 
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WHOIS THIS SIRL’7 


You can spell her first name 
oul of the Seven Deadly Sins 


f the seven famous stars of the 
McClure series, Seven Deadly Sins. 


Tr sculptor is George Le Guere, one 
Oo 


Who isthe girl—George’s model? 
Is she Nance O’Neil? Charlotte 
Walker? Ann Murdock? Each of 
these stars appears in one of the 
seven plays of Seven Deadly Sins 
and any of them may be acting 

the part of the model. 
Or is it Shirley Mason, whose 
romance extends through the 

entire seven plays? 
Glance at the column containing 
the names of the plays. By taking 
one letter from each name, 
and reading downwards, you 
will spell the first name of 
the model. 


oungest and 


oveliest star 
the films. 


e picture. 


PASSION 
SEVENTH SIN 
PRIDE 
WRATH 
SLOTH 
GREED 
ENVY 


See Ann Murdock in 
**Envy’’; Holbrook Blinn 
in **Pride’’; Shirley Mason 
in *“*Passion’’; Nance 
O'Neil in **Greed’’; H. B. 
Warnerin “Wrath"’; 
Charlotte WaikKer in 
**Sloth’’; George LeGuere 





in The Seventh Sin. 








To those who send us the name of this 
favorite actress we will send a souvenir 
miniature of her, in colors, framed in 


—The Plays— 


nickel. Send your answer on 
the coupon below. 

Seven Deadly Sins is a new 
thing in films—a series of seven 
five-act McClure photoplays, 
each play exemplifying a deadly 
sin. They are not allegorical 
or morality plays, but dramas 
of today; full of thrills, mystery, 
laughter and heart-throbs. Each 
play is complete in itself, yet 
the entire series is connected 
by a throbbing romance. It is 
the motion picture sensation of 
1917—see it in your favorite 
theatre—a new play each week. 


Sccca\\ SEVEN DEADLY SINS 


rite also your name and 


address and na’ 


me and street 


of theatre in which you desire 


to see Seven 


Deadly Sins. 


Tear 


d il to Motion Picture 
Pahor, "The Ladies World, 251 4th 
Ave., New York. The miniature will 
come to you FREE. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 








3) gests—reéfreshing in its 
+s, Cleansing qualities— there 


7 is more than ordinary sat- 
isfaction in the use of 


FAIRY SOAP 


for toilet and bath 


| P _URE as its whiteness sug- 


~ 


Skillfully made of the choicest mate- 
rials, Fairy Soap offers—for 5 cents 
a cake— quality which cannot 
be excelled at any price. 
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“Have you a little Fairy in your home?” 
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Thorough 
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